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PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT, AND MOVEMENT OF GOLD AND 

SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1895, AND SURVEY OF THE 

WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN 1895. 



GENEKAL KEPORT. 



PBODUCTION OF GOLD /.V THE UNITED STATES IX 1895. 

The United States regained in 1895 the place it lost in 1894 as the 
chief gold-prodncing country of the world, its output of gold in the 
former year having exceeded that of 1894 by 343,947 ounces (or 10,698 
kilograms) fine, of the value of $7,110,000. In 1896 the gold yield of 
the United States was 2,254,760 ounces (or 70,132 kilograms) fine, of 
the value of $46,610,000, while the yield of Australasia was 2,167,117 
ounces (or 67,406 kilograms) fine, of the value of $44,798,300; of the 
Transvaal, 2,123,337 ounces (or 66,045 kilograms) fine, of the value of 
$43,893,300, and of Eussia, 1,397,767 ounces (or 43,476 kilograms) fine, 
of the value of $28,894,400. The yield of gold from the mines of the 
United States in 1895 was greater than in any year since 1870, except 
in the years 1877 and 1878, when it amounted to $46,900,000 and 
$51,200,000, respectively. It constituted in 1895 23.3 i)er cent of the 
world's total production of that metal. 

The method followed by the Bureau of the Mint in calculating the 
year's production of gold from the mines of the United States has been 
previously described in this series of reports. The gold produced in 
the country in any year goes part to the private refineries of the United 
States to be there refined, part to the mints and assay offices of the 
United States as deposits, while part is exported in gold ores and cop- 
per and argentiferous matte for reduction abroad. All these items are 
accurately ascertainable; their total constitutes the country's gold 
product of the year. 

These several items are shown in the following table, which exhibits 
the gold product of the United States in 1895 : 

Approximate Gold Product of the Mines of the United States during the 

Calendar Year 1895. 



Items reported for 1895. 



Bomestio product in fine gold l>ars rei>orted by private reflneriee 

Unrefined gold of domeetio production deposited at the mints and assHy offices 
Domestio gold contained in ores, copper matte, etc., exported for reduction 

Total 



Fine ounces. 



1, 471, 277 

782,587 

4,990 



2. 258.854 

\ 

W 
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It has been the custom of the Mint Bareau to verify the approximate 
correctness of the above table and the result reached as to the gold 
product of the year by a second table showing the disposition made 
of the domestic gold bullion and the auriferous domestic ores produced. 
That disposition is as follows: Part of the domestic bullion is disposed 
of at the mints and assay offices, being deposited at those institutions; 
part of it is exported ; part is disposed of by private refineries to manu- 
facturers and jewelers for use in the industrial arts; besides which, 
some gold is exi)orted in domestic ores and domestic copi)er matte. 
An ascertainable amount of foreign gold bullion, however, is contained 
in the private refineries' product of fine gold bars deposited at United 
States mints and assay offices, and is by them classified as ^^ domestic 
production." This foreign bullion must, of course, be deducted from 
the total amount of gold classified above. 

The items of the disposition of the gold product of the mines of the 
United States is shown in the following table, constructed to test the 
correctness of the preceding one: 

Approximatk Disposition of the Gold Product of the Mines of the United 

States during the Calendar Year 1S95. 



DlspMition. 



Bnllion deposited at the mints and assay offices classified as of domestic production 

Domestic bullion, other than United States mint or assay offices bars, exported f^om the 

United States 

• 

Domestic gold in ores, copper matte, etc., exjwrted 

Bnllion of domestic production rejwrtedby private refineries in the United States as hav- 
ing been made into bars for manufacturers and Jewelers for use in the industrial arts 

Total 

Deduct foreign buUion reported to the Bureau of the Mint by private refineries in the 
United States as contained in their product of fine gold bars deposited at the mints 
and assay offices or entered at the cuatom-houses for ezi>ort«tion as of domestic pro- 
duction but derived from foreign < ires 

Net total 



Fine ounces< 

2.402,570 

25,077 
4,990 

42.519 
2,475,166 



224,463 



2, 250, 682 



The result reached in either of the above tables is a close approxi- 
mation to the actual gold production of the United States in 1895. A 
mean between them, or 2,254,760 ounces (or 70,132 kilograms) fine, of 
the value of $46,610,000, is as close an estimate of it as can be made, 
and it is accordingly placed at these figures in the table of the world's 
production of gold and silver in the present report. 

The following table shows the total gold product of the United States 
in 1894 and 1895, shared by the several gold-producing States and 
Territories, and in what States and Territories there was an increase 
or decrease of proiluction, as well as the amount of such increase or 
decrease. 
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Table showing the Product of Gold in the 'several States and Territories 

IN 1894 AND 1895, AND THE INCBEABE OR DECREASE OF THE PRODUCTION OF 

Each in the Latter Year. 



Stat« or Territory. 



Alaska 

Arizona 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico... 
North Carolina. 

Oregon 

South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington . . . 

Alabama 

Connecticut ... 

Aaaryiand 

>Aijjnesota 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Vermont 

Wyoming 



Value. 



1804. 



$1, 113, 550 

1,784,475 

13, 570, 397 

0, 491, 514 

97, 736 

2, 081, 281 

44,444 

3,651,410 

1, 137, 819 

667, 751 

' 46, 594 

1, 422, 056 

97,839 

3,299,100 



1895. 



$1, 615, 300 

1, 965, 300 

14, 928, 600 

13,305,100 

128,000 

1, 779, 600 

42.900 

4, 101, 400 

1, 552, 200 

492.200 

54,200 

888,300 

128,400 

3,869,500 



Increase. 



$501,750 

180,825 

1,358,203 

3, 813, 586 

30,264 



Decrease. 



449,990 
414, 381 



7,606 



30,561 
570, 400 



$301,681 
1,544 



75,551 
533,756 



Total 

Net increase 



868.031 
195, 100 



1,373,000 
351,000 



504,969 
155,900 



30,903 



35,000 



4,097 



39,500,000 



46, 610, 000 



8, 022, 532 
7,110,000 



912,532 



The above figures are not those of the agents appointed to report to 
this Bnreaa the production of gold and silver in the several States and 
Territories; they represent the share of the total gold product of the 
year allotted each State and Territory by this Bureau according to all 
the iL.iormation it possesses on the output of domestic gold, whether 
derived from the returns of private refineries, mints, and assay offices, 
records of exports, or reports of agents. 

PRODUCTION OF SILVER IK TEE UNITED STATES IN 1895. 

The method employed in calculating the silver output of the country 
is similar in all respects to that used in calculating the production of 
gold, and needs no further description here. 
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The following table shows the approximate silver product of the 
mines of the United States in 1895: 

Approximate Silver Product of the Mines of the United .States during the 

Calendar Year 1895. 



Items reported for 1895. 



Domestic product in fine silver bars reported by private refineries 

Unrefined silver of domestic production deposited at the mints and assay offices 
Domestic silver contained in ores, copper matte, etc., exported for redaction 

Total 



Fine ounces. 



63.490.128 
556,309 

1,614.387 



55,660,884 



The following table shows the disposition of the silver product of the 
mines of the United States in 1895: 

Approximate Disposition of the Silver Product of the Mines of the 

United States during the Calendar Year 1895. 



DLsposition. 



Bullion deposited at the mints and assay offices classified as of domestic production 

Domestic bullion, other than United States mint or assay ofllce bars, exported fVom the 
United States (custom^hoase rating at commercial value $46,229,953, corresponding at 
a verage price of silver during the year to $0.(&l per fine ounce) 

Domestic silver in ores, copper matte, etc., exported 

Bullion of domestic production reported by private refineries in the United States as 
having been made into bam for manufacturers and Jewelers for use in the industrial 
arts 

Increase in the approximate stock of silver bars, exclusive of any bars bearing the 
stamp of A United States mint or assay office, in the United States held by the Mer- 
cantile Safe Deposit Company and other institutions at the close of the calendar year 
1896, according to information furnished the Bureau of the Mint 

Total 

Deduct foreign bullion reported to the Bureau of the Mint by private refineries in the 
United States, as contained in their product of fine silver bars deposited at the mints 
and assay offices or entered at the custom-houses for exportation, as of domestic pro- 
duction , bu t deri ved ftrom foreign ores 

Net total 



Fine ounces. 



6, 373. 581 



70, 668, 000 
1, 614, 387 



2,297,836 



18,384 



80,002,138 



25,108.378 



55,793,760 



The mean of these two results being, in round numbers, about 
65,727,000 ounces, fine, of the coining value of $72,061,000 and the com- 
mercial value, at the average value of an ounce, fine, during the year, 
viz, $0.664 — $30,446,000, represents the product of silver in the United 
vStates in 1895. The product in 1894 was 49,500,000 ounces. The 
increase of the output of silver in 1895 over that of 1894 was, there- 
fore, 6,227,000 ounces, of the coining value of $8,051,071, and the com- 
mercial value of $4,072,468. 

The increase in the production of silver in the United States in 1895 
must be ascribed mainly to the increased production of copper in Mon- 
tana and Utah— silver being a by-product. Thus, in Montana, out of 
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a total production of silver in 1895 of 17,569,100 ounces, fine, 8,828,146, 
or more than 50 per cent, were extracted from copper ores. 

In the reports of the agents engaged to collect statistics on the gold 
and silver output of the several States in 1895, some attention was 
given under the instructions received by them this year from the 
Bureau, to the rate of wages paid to miners^ mill hands, etc. It appears 
from these reports that there are great differences in wages in the sev- 
eral States and even in different parts of the same State, ranging as 
they did from 90 cents and $1 in some of the States of the South Appa- 
lachian Bange, to $10 in the Yukon district in Alaska. Miners in 
Alaska receive $3.50 and miUmen $4.50 in Unga Island. The average 
wages here were $2.85 per day, it being reduced by the smaller pay of 
laborers. In the Admiralty Island district, Alaska, wages were $2 to 
$3.50; in Silver Bow Basin and Sheep Creek districts, $3 per day, and 
in Juneau, $3.50 per day. In Arizona laborers get $1.50 to $2.50 per 
day and miners $3 to 3.50. There are great differences in the wages 
paid in California in the several counties. The general rate for experi- 
enced miners under ground, in the quartz and drift mines, is about $3 
throughout the State, except in Mono County, where it is $4. Surface 
men in that State get $2.50 on the average, and laborers about $2. In 
some counties in California, and also in some other States, men are paid, 
with board,. $35, $40, and $45 per mouth. Wages in Colorado average 
$3 per day. In Montana laborers receive $2.25 to $3 and miners $3.14 
to $3.50. In ^Nevada the average wage is $3 per day; in New Mexico, 
$2.75 to $3; in Oregon, $2 to $3, and in Washington, $2 to $3.50. 
Chinese employed in the mines nowhere receive much more than one- 
half the wages paid to others. 

The following table shows the total silver output of the United States 
in 1894 and 1895, aud in what States and Territories there was an 
increase or decrease of production : 

Table showing the Product of Silver in the Several States and Terri- 
tories IN 1894 and 1895 and the Increase or Decrease of the Production 
OF Each in the Latter Year. 



State or Territory. 



•AJaska 

Arizonp 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Michigan , 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico . . . 
Korth Carolina, 

Oregon 

South Carolina 



1804. 



Ounces, fine. 

22.261 

1, 147, 204 

717, 368 

23,281.390 

325 

3,288,548 

35,122 

12, 820, 081 

1, 035, 151 

632,183 

• 352 

26,171 

305 



1805. 



Increase. 



Ouneeeyfine. 

67,200 

086,900 

6.'>3, 700 

23,308,500 

400 

3, 110, 600 

37.300 

17,560.100 

056,200 

604,800 

400 

51,000 



Decreaae. 



OuneeSjfine. 
44,030 


Ounces^ fine. 




100.304 




63,668 


117, 101 




75 






177,048 


2,178 




4, 740, 010 






78,051 


62,617 




48 




24,820 




k':::: 
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Table showing the Product of Silver in the Several States and Tkriu- 

TORIRS IN 1894 AND 1895 and THE INCREASE OR DECREASE OF THE PRODUCTION 

OF Each in the Latter Year — Continued. 



state or Territory. 



South Dakota. 

Texaa 

Utah 

Waahington . . 

Alabama 

Connecticut .. 

Maryland 

Minnesota ... 

Nebraska 

Tennessee — 

Virginia 

Vermont , 

"Wyoming 



Total 

Net increase. 



1881. 



Ounces, fine. 

58,973 

429, 314 

5,891,901 

113, 100 



182 



49, 500, 000 



1895. 



Ountftyjlne. 

153,300 

450,000 

7, 468, 100 

122,700 



400 



65. 727, 000 



Increase. 



Ouneea^/ine. 

100,327 

20,686 

1,576,100 

9.540 



218 



6, 707, 871 
6,227,000 



Decrease. 



OuneeM,fine. 



480,871 



Product of Gold and Silver Reported ry Mint Officers and Agents for 
THE Individual States and Territories for the Calendar Year 1895. 



state or Territory. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico . . . 
North Carolina. 

Oregon 

Soath Carolina . 
South Dakota . . 

TonnesAee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington — 



Gold. 



Fine ounces. 



Total. 



224 

112,637 

90,540 

741, 798 

726,275 

6,189 

125, 517 

24 

2,076 

209,321 

80,117 

45, 620 

3,313 

88,898 

6,183 

206,411 

16 

17 

74,820 

305 

18,051 

2. 544, 352 



Value. 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



$4,035 

2, 328, 419 

1,871.618 

15, 334, 317 

15,013,434 

127,942 

2, .'>94, 606 

490 

42, 915 

4, 327, (MO 

1, 780, 204 

043,050 

68,476 

1, 837, 682 

127, 819 

4,266,898 

334 

351 

1,546,679 

6,303 ; 

373, 148 i 

52,596.429 



56 

75,091 

905,071 

468,900 

24.034,813 

357 

4, 033, 180 

2 

37,298 

17. 701, 658 

813,650 

354,134 

557 

11,750 

373 

105,917 

1 

460,064 

8,141,383 

17 

109,060 



57, 238, 032 



Coining 
value. 



$73 

97,863 

1, 170, 103 

599,790 

31, 075, 314 

462 

5, 214, 498 

2 

48,224 

22, 886. 992 

1, 051, 992 

457, 870 

720 

15, 192 

483 

136, 943 

1 

581, 901 

10. 525. 094 

22 

141, 0U7 



Total value. 



$4, 703 

2, 420, 282 

3,041,811 

13, 934, 107 

46,088,748 

128,404 

7. 809, 104 

501 

91,139 

27,214.032 

2,832,190 

1,400,920 

69,196 

1,852,874 

128,302 

4,403,841 

335 

582, 252 

12. 072, 073 

6, 325 

514. 155 



74,005,536 128,601,905 
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Approximate Distribution by Producing States and Territories of the 
Product op Gold and Silver in the United States for the Calendar 
Year 1895 as Estimated by the Director of the Mint. 



State or Territory. 



Aliuka 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nevada 

Kew Mexico ... 
North Carolina. 

Oregon 

South Carolina . 
South Dakota.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington ... 

Alabama. 

Connecticnt — 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wyoming 



Total. 



Gold. 



Fine onnoes. 



78, 140 

95,072 

722,171 

643,634 

6,192 

86,088 

2,076 

198,405 

75,088 

23,810 

2,622 

42,972 

6,212 

187, 187 



66.419 
16,980 



Value. 



$1,615,300 

1. 965, 300 

ll, 928, 600 

l3, 305, 100 

128,000 

1,779,600 

42,900 

4,101,400 

1,552,200 

492,200 

54,200 

888,300 

128,400 

3,869,500 



1, 373, 000 
351,000 



1.683 



2,264,760 



35,000 



46,610,000 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



67,200 

986,000 

653,700 

23,396,600 

400 

3, 110, 600 

37,300 

17,669,100 

956,200 

694,800 

400 

51,000 

400 

159,300 

450,000 

7, 468, 100 

122,700 



400 



56,727,000 



Coining 
value. 



$86,880 

1,275,990 

845,180 

30.252.600 

520 

4, 021, 780 

48,220 

22,715,600 

1,230,290 

898,820 

520 

65,930 

620 

205,960 

581.810 

9,665.720 

158,640 



520 



72,061,000 



Total value. 



$1,702,180 

3,241,290 

16,773,780 

43,657,700 

128.520 

5,801,380 

91,120 

26,817,000 

2.788,490 

1,890.520 

51,720 

954,230 

128,920 

4,075,460 

681.810 

11,028,720 

509,640 



35,520 



118,661,000 



The following table shows the production of gold and silver from the 
mines of the United States in the years 1860 to 1895. 

(The silver product is given at its commercial value^ reckoned at the 
average market price of silver each year, as well as its coining value in 
United States dollars.) 

Product of Gold and Silver from Minks in the United States, 1860-1895. 



Calendar year. 



1860 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864 

1865 

1860 

1867 

1868 

18G9 

1870 

1871 

1872 



Total. 



Gold. 



Fine ounces. 



Value. 



2,225,250 
2,0f(0,125 
1,896.300 
1,935.000 
2, 230, 088 
2,574,760 
2,588.063 
2, 502, 197 
2,322,000 
2,394,563 
2,418,750 
2, 104, 313 
1,741,500 



29, 012, 908 



$46,000,000 
43,000,000 
39, 200, 000 
40.000,000 
46, 100, 000 
53, 225. 000 
53.500,000 
51,725,000 
48, 000, 000 
49,500.000 
60,000.000 
43, 500, 000 
30, 000, 000 



500, 750, 000 



Silver. 



Fine ouncca. 



116.015 

1,540,875 

a. 480. 460 

6,574,219 

8,507.812 

8,701,171 

7,734,875 

10,441,406 

9.281,250 

9,281,250 

12,375,000 

17,780,062 

22,230,328 



Commercial 
value. 



$167, 000 

2,062,000 

4,685.000 

8,842,000 

11,443,000 

11, 642, 000 

10,366,000 

13, 866, 000 

12,307,000 

12,298,000 

16,734,000 

23, 578, 000 

29,390.000 



118,005,232 157,366,000 



Coining 
value. 



L 



$150,000 

2,000,000 

4,500,000 

8,500,000 

11, 000, 000 

11,250.000 

10,000,000 

13,500,000 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

16. 000. 000 

23.000,000 

28,750.000 



6753 P M 95- 
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Product of Qold and Silver from Minks in the United States, 1860-1895— 

Continued. 



Calendar year. 



1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



Gold. 




Fine ounces. 



1,741.500 
1, 620, 663 
1,615,725 
1, 930, 162 
2,268,788 
2,476,800 
1.881.787 
1,741,500 
1,678.612 
1, 572, 187 
l,i51,250 
1,489,960 
1,538,825 
1,603,125 
1, 506, 375 
1, 604, 841 
1,587.000 
1,588,880 
1,604,840 
1,506,375 
1,730,323 
1,010,813 
2,254,760 



Total 40,183,481 



Grand total I 60, 106, 380 



$36,000,000 
33. 500, 000 
33,400.000 
30,000,000 
46,000.000 
51,200,000 
38,000,000 
36,000,000 
34,700,000 
82,500,000 
20,000,000 
80,800,000 
31,800,000 
85,000,000 
33,000,000 ! 
38,175,000 i 
82,800,000 
82,845,000 ! 
83, 175, 000 
88,000,000 
85,055,000 
88,500,000 
46,610,000 

830, 660, 000 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



Commercial 
value. 



1,430,410,000 



27,650,000 
28.840,000 
24, 518, 000 
30,000,000 
80,783,000 
84,060,000 
81,550,006 
30, 320. 000 
83,260.000 
36,200,000 
35,730,000 
37,800,000 
80,010,000 
80,440,000 
41,200,000 
45,780,000 
60,000,000 
64.500,000 
58,330,000 
63.500,000 
60,000,000 
40, 600, 000 
55, 727, 000 



030, 576, 000 



1,057.641,232 



$35,800,000 
86, 860. 000 
80,540.000 
84.600.000 
86,070,000 
40,270,000 
35,430,000 
84,720,000 
87, 850, 000 
41, 120, 000 
80,660.000 
42, 070, 000 
42.500,000 
80,230,000 
40,410,000 
43,020,000 
46, 750, 000 
57,225.000 
57,630,000 
55, 563, 000 
46,800,000 
31,422,000 
86,445,000 



Coining 
value. 



043,083,000 



1,100,440.000 



135, 750, 000 
37, 300, 000 
31,700.000 
88,800,000 
80,800,000 
45, 200, 000 
40,800,000 
30,200,000 
43, 000, 000 
46,800,000 
46,200.000 
48,800,000 
51,600,000 
61,000,000 
83,350,000 
50.105,000 
64,646,000 
70, 465, 000 
75, 417, 000 
82,101,000 
77,576,000 
6X. COO. 000 
72, 051, 000 



1,214.751,000 



1, 367, 401, 000 



Table showing the Weight of the Deposits and Redeposits of Qold Bul- 
lion AT THE Mints and Assay Offices of the United States during the 
Calendar Years 1894 and 1895, and the Increase or Decrease of the 
Same during the Latter Year. 



Clasalflcation of deposits of 
gold buJlioii. 


Calendar year. 

1 


Increase 
1895. 


Decrease 
1895. 


Net increase 


1894. 


1895. 

1 


1805. 


Domestic bullion, crude 


Fine ounces. 

703, 730 

1^270,597 

28,844 

32,941 

112, 698 

11,791 

86,765 

148,009 


Fine ounces. 
782, 587 


Fine ounces. 
78.848 


Fine ounces. 


Fine ounce*. 


Domestic bullion, refined 


1,619,992 ! 340.305 






Domestic coin, transferred from 
the Trensurv 


10, 579 

42,580 
123,546 
557,482 

56,728 
165,355 




18,265 




Domestic coin, mutilated and 
abraded 


9,639 




Foreiim bullion, crude 


10,848 
545,601 






Foreign bullion, refined 

Foreicru coin, melted 






30, 037 




Jewelers' bars, old plate, etc. . . . 


17,250 




1 


Total denosits 


2, 404. 474 3. 358. 849 


1,002,677 48.302 


0r»4, 375 


Kedeposits : 

Fine bars ... . 


1,977,917 
439 165 


1,096,783 

A^^ 702 




881, 134 




Unoart'Cil bar a 




0,463 












Total i;oltl received 


4,821.556 


4.888,334 


1,002,677 


935, 809 

1 


\ 66,778 
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Table showikg the Value of the Deposits and Redeposits of Gold Bul- 
lion AT THE Mints and Assay Offices of the United States during the 
Calendar Years 1894 and 1895, and the Increase or Decrease of the 
Same during the Latter Year. 



Classification of deposits of 


Calendar year. 


Increase 
1895. 


Decrease 


Nctiucrease 


gold bullion. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 1F95. 

I 
1 


Domestic bullion, crude 


$14, 547, 573 
24,451,628 

596,260 

680,952 
2,329,671 

243,753 
1. 793. 592 


$16, 177, 509 
33,488,204 

218,607 

880,204 

2, 553, 930 

11, 524, 169 

1, 172, 663 

3, 418, 203 


$1,629,936 
7,036,576 




Domestic bullion, refined 

Domestic coin, transferred from 
th© Trftiumrv 




$377,563 




Domestic coin, mutilated and 
abraded ...................... 


199.252 

224,259 

11.280,410 




Foreicrn bullion. crude. ......... 


1 
1 


Foi^ini bullion, refined 


•"•••••"••••••[••••■■••■•"** 

1 


VorftiPTi coin, melted . ^ . r #.-.,. . 


620,920 




Jewelers' bars, old plate, etc. . . . 


3. 061, 472 


356, 731 








Total denoslts 


40, 704, 901 

40, 887, 181 
9, 078, 341 


60,433,579 

22, 672, 519 
8, 944, 765 


20, 727. 170 


908, 492 i19 7?fl 078 


Redeposits : 

Fine liara r- 


18. 214. 662 


r I-— ,- 


TTniiA'rtAil bam rTT.T, 




133, 576 










Total gold received 


99,670,423 


101,050,863 20,727,170 


19, 346, 780 


1,380,440 



Table showing the Weight of the Deposits and Redeposits of Silver Bul- 
lion AT the Mints and Assay Offices of the United States during the 
Calendar Years 1894 and 1895, and the Increase or Decrease of the 
Same during the Latter Year. 



Classification of deposits of 
silver buUion. 



Domestic bullion, crude 

Domestic bullion, refined 

D<miesticcoin, transferred from 
Treasury , 

Domestic coin, worn and un- 
current 

Trade dollars, uncurreot. de- 
posited 

Foreign bullion, a crude 

Foreign coin, melted 

Jewelers' bars, old plate, etc . . 



Total deposits. 
Rcdoiiosits : 

Fine bars — «. 
Unpartedbars 



Total silver received 



Calendar year. 



1894. 



Fine ounets, 
1, 241, 110 
4,114,410 

4,036,584 

6,387 

251 

1,007,747 

16,688 

498,228 



10,921,405 

93,537 
80.644 



11,095,586 



1885. 



Fine ounces. 

556,368 

5,817,212 

2.701.051 

3,620 ' 

320 I 
968,095 
56, 822 I 
603,690 ! 



Increase 
1805. 



Fine ouneet. 



Decrease 
1805. 



Net de- 
crease 1805. 



1,702,802 



Fine ounces. ' Fine ounces 
684,742 



78 



40,134 
105, 462 



10,707,187 1 1,848,476 



67,717 
250,004 



178, 450 



11,033,008 i 2,026,026 



a No deposits of refined foreign bullion. 



1. 335, 583 



2,767 



39, 652 



2, 062. 694 I 214, 218 
25,820 ! 



2,088,514 



01,588 
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Table showing thk Valuk of the Deposits and Redrposits of Silver Bul- 
lion AT THE Mints and Assay Offices of the United States during the 
Calendar Years 18d4 and 1895, and the Increase or Decrease of the 
Same during the Latter Year. 



ClaMlflcation of deposits of 


Calendar year. 


locreaae 
1895. 


Decrease 
1895. 


Netde. 


silver bullion. 


1894. 


1895. 


crease 1895. 


Domestio bullion, cmde 

Domestic bullion, reflnod 

Domestic coin, transferred from 
TreAAnrv 


$1,604,668 
5,319.641 

5,219,018 

8,250 

324 

1,802,945 

21,578 

644.174 


1719,345 
7, 521, 244 

3,402,268 

4.681 

425 

1,251,678 

73,467 

780.528 




$885,323 




f2, 201. 603 




1,726,750 
3.578 




Domestic coin, worn andnncur- 
mnt ...--. . ................ 






Trade dollars, nncnrrent 

Foreign bnllion,a erode 

VnvAlini coin melted 


101 




51,207 




51,891 

136 !»A 




Jewelers* bars, old plate, etc. .. 






1 






Total d4^1MMlit4 


14,120,605 

120, 937 
104,266 


13,843,636 2.389.940 


2,666.918 
33,383 


$276,909 


Bedeposits: 

Fine bars .......... ........ 


87,554 
334,900 


• •• 




TTnTia.rttfk1 hunt 


230,724 










Total silv-er received 


14,345.808 


14,266,180 2,620,673 


2.700,801 


79,628 



a No deposits of refined foreign bullion. 

Gold and Silver (not including Redepobits) Received at the Mints and 
Assay Offices during the Calendar Years 188(^-1895. 



Calendar year. 



1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1893 
1801 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



Gold. 



$100, 278, 703 
98,763,426 
41,921,263 
51,089,456 
50,618,179 
44,714,a52 
66,422,088 
74,724,077 
41,496,410 
42, 699, 206 
48.767,964 
60, 849, 552 
45, 406, 646 
69. 419, 223 
49, 704, 902 
69,433,579 



Silver (coin- 
ing value). 



$35, 103, 825 
30, 326, 848 
35, 161, 254 
36,978,184 
36,670,731 
85,836,725 
89,086,070 
46,881,333 
41,323,973 
41,977,285 
55,196,037 
70,994,120 
84,501,808 
62, 465. 005 
14,120,005 
13,843,636 



TotaL 



$135,382,528 

129. 090, 274 

77,082,517 

88,067,640 

87,188,910 

80,550,777 

105, 506. 156 

121,105.410 

82,820,383 

84.576,471 

103,966,001 

131,848,672 

129,998,644 

131,884,228 

63,825.507 

83,277,215 



Coinage Executed in the United States, Calendar Year 1895. 



Description. 



Gold 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver coin. 
Hinor coin 



Total 



Pieces. 



4,437,037 

862,880 

15,981,745 

48,323,520 



09,605,182 



Value. 



$59,616,357.60 

862,880.00 

4,835,130.25 

882,430.66 



00,196,798.31 
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Bars Manufactured, Calendar Year 1895. 



Description. 




Fine bars 

Hint bars 

Standard bars. 
XTnparted bars 

Total ... 



$30,813,413.94 

3,018,543.39 

269,594.96 

7,953,658.85 



48,055,211.14 



Silver. 



$8,936,608.92 
80,829.39 



470,045.66 
9 487,483.97 



PURCHASE OF SILVER. 

Since November 1, 1893, the date of the repeal of the parchaaing 
clause of the act of Jaly 14, 1890, the purchase of silver bullion by the 
Government has consisted of the silver contained in gold deposits, the 
small fractions of silver for return in fine bars, the amount retained in 
payment of charges, surplus silver bullion returned by the operative 
officers of the mints at the annual settlement, and mutilated domestic 
silver coin purchased for the subsidiary silver coinage under the pro- 
visions of section 3526 of the Kevised Statutes. 

Amount, Cost, Average Prick, and Bullion Value of the Silver Dollar of 
Silver Purchased under Act of February 28, 1878. 



Fiscal year. 



1878. 

1879, 

1880. 

1881 

1882. 

1883 

1884 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 



Ounces, fine. 



10,809.350 58 
19,248,086.09 
22,057,862.64 
19,709,227.11 
21.190,200.87 
22,889.241.24 
21.922,951.52 
21,791,171.61 
22. 690. 652 94 
26, 490. 008. 04 
25,386.125.32 
26,468,861.03 
27,820,900.05 
2,797,379 52 



Total , 291,272,018.56 



Cost. 


Average 

price per 

ounce, 

fine. 


^13,023,268.96 


$1.2048 


21,593,642.99 


L 1218 


25, 235, 081. 53 


1.1440 


22.327,874.75 


1.1328 


24,054,480.47 


1. 1351 


25,577.327.58 


1.1174 


24,378,383.91 


1. 1120 


23.747.460.25 


1.0897 


23.448,960.01 


1.0334 


25 988,620.46 


.9610 


24.237,553.20 


.9547 


24,717,853.81 


.9338 


26,899,326.33 


.9668 


3.049.426.46 


1.0901 


308,279,260.71 


1.0583 



Bullion 
value of 
a silver 
dollar. 



#0.9318 
.8676 

. oo4o 

.8761 
.8779 
.6642 
.8600 
.8428 
.7992 
.7587 
.7384 
.7222 
.7477 
.8431 

.8185 



Amount, Cost, Average Price, and Bullion Value of the Silver Dollar of 

Silver Purchased under Act of July 14, 1890. 



Fiscal year. 



1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Total 



Ounces, fine. 



48,393,113.05 
54, 355. 748. 10 
54,008,162.60 
11,917,658.78 



168,674,«8SLS% 



Cost. 



$50,577,498.44 

51,106,607.96 

45,531,374.53 

8,715,521.32 



Average 

price per 

oiinoe, 

fine. 



$1.0451 
.9402 
.8430 
.7313 



Bullion 
value of 
a silver 
dollar 



$0.8083 
.7271 
.6520 
.5656 



\ 



\»,%«V,Wft.*& 



.vuww' 
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Amount, Cost, Average Price, and Bullion Value of the Silver Dollar of 
Silver Purchased under Acts of February 28, 1878, and July 14, 1890. 

recapitulation. 



Act. 



Act 1878... 
Act 1890... 

Total 



Onnces, fine. 



Cost. 



Arerage 

price per 

oance, 

fine. 



291.272.018.66 $308,279,260.71 $L0683 



168.674,682 53 



459,946,70L09 



155.031,002.25 



464.210,262.06 



.9244 



BallioD 

valae of 

a silver 

dollar. 



#0.8185 
.7160 



L0093 



.7806 



Table showing the Weight, Cost, and Average Price, per Fine Ounce, of 
THE Silver Purchased by the United States under Acts of February 12, 
1873; January 14, 1875; February 28, 1878, and July 14, 1890. 



February 12, 1873. 
January 14, 1875. . 
February 28, 1878. 
July 14,1890 



Total. 



Act authorising. 



Ounces, fine. 



6,434,282 

81,603.006 

291,272,019 

168,674,682 



496,984,889 



Cost. 



$7,162,564 

87,571,148 

808,279,261 

165,931,002 



608,983,975 



Average 

cost per 

ounce. 



$1. 314 

1.189 

1.058 

.024 



L024 



Balance of Silver BrLUON Purchased under Act of July 14, 1890, on Hand 

AT each Mint January 1, 1896. 



Mints. 



Fine ounces. 



Philadelphia i 118,896,659.69 

San Francisco 1 10,864,010.50 

New Orleans ! 7,804,219.26 

Carson 574,409.91 



Totol 



137,639,299.86 



Cost. 



$107,616,813.80 

9, 728, 606. 06 

6,271,930.00 

450, 857. 39 



124, 076, 707. 2f 



Table showing Quantity of Silver Purcilased, and Cost op the Same, for 
Subsidiary Coinage during the Calendar Year 1895. 



Stock. 



Ounces, fine. Cost 



Partings, charges, and fractions purchaseil 

Mutilated coins, Including melted assay coins, purchased 
Surplus bullion purchased 

Total 



226,815.67 
2,018.59 
7,617.31 



236,351.57 



$150,095.34 
1, 573. 31 
4, 726. 31 



156,394.96 
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Table showing tub Quantity and Cost of Silver Purcuased at each Mint 
FOR THE Subsidiary Coinage during the Calendar Year 1895. 



Mint. 



Ounces, fine. 



PhiladelphU.. 
Saa Francisco 
New Orleans.. 
Carson 



Total 



178,245.02 

50, 102. 26 

3.497.80 

4,506.68 



236 351.57 



Cost. 



$110,879.97 

31, 979. 60 

2, 233. 91 

2, 801. 48 



156,394.96 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE PRECIOUS METALS, 

Gold. — The valae of foreign gold bullion imported into the United 
States daring the calendar year 1895 was $12,799,434. Of this amount 
$6,719,009 came from England, $2,435,296 from Mexico, $1,696,042 from 
France, $987,939 from Germany, $290,433 from Colombia, $287,587 
from British Columbia, $178,136 from Nicaragua, $106,207 from Quebec, 
Ontario, and Nova Scotia, and the remainder from South and Central 
America. 

The value of the foreign gold coins imported was $ 10,769,957. Of this 
amount $6,797,526 came from France, $1,476,317 from Cuba, $1,163,624 
from England, $486,650 from Australasia, $272,107 from Canada, 
$129,639 from the West Indies, and the remainder principally from 
South and Central America. 

The invoiced value of foreign gold ores for reduction was $46,713, 
nearly all of which came from Mexico and England. 

The value of gold contained in imported base bullion and silver ore 
was $1,824,346. Of this amount $963,873 came from Mexico and the 
remainder ($860,473) from British Columbia. 

The value of the United States gold coins imported during the 
year was $8,939,064. Of this amount $5,450,803 came from England, 
$2,289,122 from Quebec and Ontario, $440,747 from Venezuela, $375,075 
from the West Indies, $207,947 from Mexico, and the remainder from 
the Hawaiian Islands and South and Central America. 

The following table shows the total gold imports for the calendar 

year 1895 : 

Gold Imports, 1895. 



Items. 



Foreign bullion 

Foreign coin 

Foreign ores 

In foreign base bullion . 
In foreign silver ore. . . 



Totul foreign 

United States gold coin . 

Total imports 



Amount. 

$12, 799, 434 

10. 759. 957 

46,713 

472,417 

1, 351, 929 



25,430,450 
8,939,064 

34,369,514 
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The valae of domestic gold bullion — bars bearing the stamp of a 
United States mint or assay office — exported daring the calendar year 
1895 was $17,147,168. Of this amount $12,729,985 went to England, 
$3,818,183 to Germany, $591,400 to France, and $7,600 to Quebec. 
Other domestic gold bullion of the value of $518,332 was exi>orted, of 
which $427,252 went to England, $78,054 to Quebec, and the remainder 
to Germany, Italy, and Hongkong. 

The value of United States gold coins exported was $76,072,515. Of 
this amount $46,370,000 went to England, $11,325,000 to France, 
$9,266,000 to Germany, $4,224,014 to Quebec, $1,700,000 to Argentina, 
$1,109,866 to Venezuela, $1,068,631 to the West Indies, $470,000 to the 
Hawaiian Islands, $250,000 to Belgium, $116,840 to Hongkong, $100,000 
to Newfoundland, and the remainder to South and Central America. 

The value of foreign gold coins reexported was $11,176,960, of which 
$9,306,169 went to Cuba, $1,672,073 to France, and $161,577 to England. 

The value of gold contained in base bullion, silver ore, and copper 
matte exported during 1895 was $52,423, all of which went to England 
and Germany. 

The following table shows the total gold exports for the calendar 

year 1895 : 

Gold Expobts, 1896. 



Itoma. 



Unitad States ban 

other domestio bnlUon 

United States coin 

Id baae bullion 

In silver ore 

In copper matte ($48,757, ctistom-honse record for a part of the year only) 

Total domestic 

Foreign coin reexported 

Total gold exports 



Amonnt. 



$17,147,168 

518,832 

76,072,515 

2,710 

956 

102,202 



03,843,883 
11,176,060 



106,020,843 



n 



In the above table the item <^in copper matte^ $102,202," ascertained 
by the Bureau of the Mint from the superintendent of the United 
States assay office at New York and the collector of customs at Balti. 
more (see the correspondence below), has been substituted for the 
amount of gold exported in the form of copper matte, viz, $48,757, 
contained in the custom-house record, the latter being for part of the 
year only. 

SiLVEB. — ^The value of the foreign silver bullion imported during 
the year was $3,477,859; of this amount $3,213,644 came from Mexico, 
$167,181 from Honduras, $80,744 firom Colombia, and the remainder 
from British Columbia and South America. 

The invoiced value of the silver ore imported was $164,850, nearly 
all of which came from Peru. There was also imported silver in base 
bullion and ore of the invoiced value of $13,701,753; of this amount 
$12,717,597 came from Mexico and the remainder from British Columbia. 
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These silver-lead ores contained 92,649^678 pounds of lead^ valued at 
$1,142,059, and 6,074,606 pounds of copper, valued at $387,147. 

The quantity and value of the metals contained in these ores is 
shown in the following table: 

Imports of Base Bulliox, Basr Silver Ore, and Copper Bullion into the 
United States during the Calendar Year ended December 31, 1895» and 
THEIR Metallic Contents. 





Weight and value of base bullion, silver ore, and copper bullion imported. 


Castoms difttricts 
and ports. 


Base bullion. 


^"«d'b!!2;o^r' Copperbulllon. 


Total base bullion. 




Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value, i Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


From Mexico: 

Pitt«burg 

Solaria 


14,973,177 
7,171,834 


11,403,764 
461,874 










14, 973, 177 

9, 122, 181 

16,907,317 

24,665.443 

184,677,939 

9,214,611 

238.587 

2,800,820 

(«) 


11,403,764 
567.895 


1,950,847 
16,140,947 


$106, 021 
1, 276, 171 






Arizona 


766,370 


$35,096 


1,311,867 
2,287,688 
8,438,643 


Perth Amboy 

Faao del Norte . . 


24,665,443 
271,809 


2,287,683 


8,317 


184,406,130 


3,435,326 
767,343 






San Franciaco . . . 




9,214,611 






767,343 

18,261 

278,295 

4,712,487 


Galreaton 


238,587 
2, 551, 204 
(«) 


18,261 

256,670 

4.712,487 






Corpus Christi... 
Kow York 


249, 616 

(a) 


21,625 
(a) 
















Total from 
Mexico 


49,872,054 


9,144,056 


211,961,651 


5,606,486 


766,370 


35,696 


262,600,075 


14,786,238 


From British Colum- 
bia: 
Minnesota 


2,781,405 


151,753 










2,781.405 
12,305,002 
52, 314, 067 

825,696 


151,753 

604,887 

1, 464, 722 


Omaha 


12, 305, 092 
50,146,448 

825,696 


604,887 
1,351,912 

47,705 






Paget Sound 


2,167,619 


112,810 






Montana and 
Idaho 






47,705 








**"****' 




Total from 
British Co- 
lumbia 


4,949,024 


264,663 


63,277,236 


2,004,504 






68,226,260 


2,269,067 








Total imports. . 


54,821,078 


9,408,619 


275.288,887 


7, 610, 900 


766, 370 


85,696 


830,826,835 


17,065,305 



Customs districts 
and ports. 



From Mexico : 

Pittsburg , 

Saluria 

Arixona 

Perth Amboy... 
Paso del Norte. . 
San Francisco . . 

Oalveston 

Corpus Christ!.. 
Kew York 



Total from 
Mexico 



Metallic contents of the importation. 



Gold. 



Ounces. 



2,560 

1.176,031 

885 

14,967 

8,833 



Value. 



602 
7,740 



$51,351 
235.036 
18,291 
318^856 
172,394 



1, 210, 118 



13,146 
154.799 



Silver. 



Ounces. Vidue 



1,930, 

859,536 
1,615,561 
2,894,326 
4,570,943 

876,223 
88,885 

143,471 
6.702,519 



056 $1 



968,87319,631,520 



1, 

a, 



4. 



272,854 
461,633 
990,951 
969.709 
784.185 
574,097 
11,647 
94,833 
557,688 



12,717.697 



Leadt 


Pounds. 


Value. 


14,829,773 


$130,010 


6,947,348 


54,430 


2,092,1166 


89,817 


23,629,242 


238,467 


29,244,874 


826,695 


861,103 


20,852 


220,397 


6,287 


382,152 


11,876 


(a) 


(a) 


78,206,966 


828,384 



Copper. 



Founds. 



11,806 
921,226 
848,044 
174, 418 



16,750 
2,154,55S 
(a) 



Value. 



$481 

46,063 

61,216 

8.907 



1,327 
158,440 
(a) 



4,126,8021 276.4BA 



1 Z(Q.«4 



a No informatloiL faxii\tt\i«il. 
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Imports of Babe Buluon, Bask Silver Ore, and Copper Bullion into the 
United States during the Calendar Year ended December 31, 1895, and 
THEIR Metallic Contents— Continued. 



CastoniB dlHtricU 
and ports. 



Metallic contents of the importation. 



Gold. 



Silver. 



I.<ead. 



Copper. 



Ounces. 



From British Colum- 
bia: 

Minnesota 

Omaha 

Puget Sound 

Montana and 
Idaho 



Total from 
British Co 
Inmbia 



Total imports. . 



Value. I Ounces. I Value. ' Pounds. Value. Pounds. 



6 
43,020 



$100 



98,941 $65,984 2,773,159 
791, 5S8' 495.080| 5,405,505 



$85,660 
108,907 



Value. 



I 



860,364 



589. 216 



59,047 



381,656 5.935.034^ 110,386 



43,0^6, 860,473, 1.538.762 



37.536 



329.025. 



8.772 



984,15614,442,723 



1, 253, 144| 1, 824, 846 21, 170. 282 18, 701, 753^92, 649, 678 



313,725 



1,142,050 



1, 931, 351 $109, 316 



10,353 



1,397 



1,947,704 



6,074.5n« 



110, 713 



387, 147 



RECAPITULATION OF IMPORTS OF BASE BULLION, 1895. 



Description. 


From Mexico. 


From British Columbia. 


Total. 


Pounds. 1 Value. 

! 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Base bullion 


49. 872, 054 

211,961.651 

766,370 


$9, 144, 056 

5, 606, 486 

35, 696 


4,949,024 
63,277,236 


$264,563 
2,004,504 


54,821,078 

275,238,887 

766, 370 


$9,408,619 

7.610,090 

35.696 


Base silver ore 


Conver bullion 








Total 


262. 600. 075 i i 7Hfi 7HR 


68,226,260 


2,269,067 


330,826,335 


17, 055, 305 









METALLIC CONTENTS OF IMPORTATION OF BASE BULLION, 1895. 



Description. 


From Mexico. 


From British Columbia. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Gold (ounces) 


1, 210, 118 


jkonTflTa 


43,026 

1, 538, 762 

14,442,723 

1, 947, 704 


$860,473 
984,156 
313,725 
110, 713 


1,253,144 
21,170,282 
92,649,678 

6,074,500 


$1,824,316 

13,701,753 

1.142.069 

387,147 


Sll ver (ounces) ...... 


19,631,520 12.717,597 

78, 200. 053 ; 828, 334 

4, 126, 802 j 276, 434 


Lead (nounds) 


Coi>i>er (nouuds) 


• 


Total 




14, 786. 238 




2,269,067 




17, 055, 305 









The value of the foreign silver coins imported was $7,528,191; of 
this amoant $6,287,879 came from Mexico, $409,293 from Colombia, 
$320,088 from the West Indies, $272,929 from British Hondaras, and 
the remainder from Sonth and Central America. 

Our own silver coins (subsidiary pieces) of the value of $104,070 
were imported; of this amount $27,000 came from Salvador, $17,514 
from England, $13,362 from the West Indies, and the remainder from 
various countries. 
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The following table shows the total silver imports for the year: 

SiLVBR IMPOKTS; 1S95. 



Itfems. 



Foreign bollion (commeroial value) 

Foreign coin , 

Foreign ores (commercial valne) 

In foreign base bnllion (commerci;iI value) . 
In foreign silver ore (oommeroial value) 



Total foreign 

United States silver coin. 

Total silver imports 



Amount. 



$3,477,8S» 

7,528.191 

164,850 

», 407, 346 

5,294,407 



24, 872, 653 
104,070 

24,076,723 



There were exported 23,035 ounces of domestic silver bullion, valued 
at $16,024, bearing the stamp of a United States mint or assay office, 
all of which went to England and Canada. Other silver bullion, con. 
taining 70,248,067 ounces, valued at $46,229,953, was exported, of 
which 55,658,344 ounces, of the value of $36,875,706, went to England; 
6,469,271 ounces, of the value of $4,076,600, to China; 3,829,910 ounces, 
of the value of $2,439,541, to Japan; 1,925,400 ounces, of the value of 
$1,259,050, to Hongkong; 1,255,894 ounces, of the value of $836,615, to 
Guatemala; 607,182 ounces, of the value of $410,700, to France; 271,309 
ounces, of the value of $181,002, to Colombia; 149,800 ounces, of the 
value of $100,600, to British East India, and the remainder to Canada 
and Germany. 

Our own subsidiary silver coins, of the value of $351,042, were 
exported. Of this amount $252,292 went to the Dominion of Canada 
and $98,000 to Ecuador. 

The value of silver exported in base bullion, ore, and copper matte was 
$378,352, nearly all of which was shipped to England in copper matte. 

The value of foreign silver bullion reexported was $217,547, of which 
$202,600 went to Mexico and the remainder to England. Foreign silver 
coins of the value of $7,020,894 were reexported. Of this amount 
$4,024,872 went to Hongkong, $805,008 to England, $769,600 to China, 
$304,637 to Mexico, $270,749 to Japan, $263,891 to Colombia, $218,603 
to the West Indies, $147,000 to Ecuador, $112,648 to the Dominion of 
Canada, and the remainder to South and Central America. 

The correspondence relating to the amounts of gold and silver 
exported in copper matte referred to above is as follows : 

Office of the Collector op Customs, 

Port of Baltimore f Md., March i?i, i896. 

Sir : In reply to yonr letter of the 19tli instant, I have the honor to inclose here • 
with a statement of the amoaut of gold and silver contained in ^'copper matte" 
exported from this port during the calendar year 1895. 

The records of this office do not indicate that there were any silver ores, pig 
copper, or argentiferous matt« exported during the above-mentioned period. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Frank T. Shaw, Collator, 
Hon. R. £. Preston, 

Director of the Mint, Washington, Z). C. 
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Abstract op Silver-Copper Matte Exported from the Port of Baltimore, 
Md.; during the Calendar Year 18d5, Calculated on a Basis of 60.5 Per 
Cent Pure Copper, 35 Ounces Pure Silver, and 0.14 Ounces Pure Gold. 



Montha. 



June 

December. 

ToUl 



Matte. 



Pound*. 
8.360,905 
015,261 



4, 276, 160 



Tans. 
1,500 
408.6 



1,008.6 



Pure 
copper. 



Poundn. 
2,033,348 
553,735 



Pure 
silver. 



OuneeM. 
52, 514 
14,301 



2,587,083 



66,815 



Pure 
gold. 



Ounces. 
810.06 
57.204 



267.264 



Office op the Collector op Customs, 

Port of New York, March 25, 1896. 

Sir : In reply to yoar letter of the 19tli instant asking for a statement of the amount 
of gold and silver contained in silver ores, copper matte, pig copper, and argentif- 
erons matte exported from the port of New York during the calendar year 1895, per- 
mit me to state that no record of gold and silver contained in these articles was 
kept at this office prior to Aiignst, 1895. The gold and silver contained in ores, 
matte, etc., exported Arom Aagust 1 to December 31, 1895, were as follows: 



1896. 



Augnet ... 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 



Silver. 



Onncee. Value. 



36, 408 

50,888 

152,485 

110,212 

153, 576 



$25,778 
38,065 
09,840 
72,295 
06,231 



Gold. 



Ouncoe. 



167 
290 
705 
737 
305 



Vidne. 



$3,240 

5,884 

18,610 

14,760 

6,093 



Very respectfnlly, 

Director op the Mint, 

Waihingtony D. C, 



James F. Kilbretii, Collector. 



The United States Assay Office at New York, 

Superintendent's Office, 

May IS, 1896. 

Sir: In response to your letter of March 19, 1 have to report that there was 18,788 

long tons of copper matte and pig copper, containing 4,677 ounces of pure gold and 

1,546,900 ounces of pure silver, exported from the port of New York daring the 

calender year 1895. 

Respectfully, yours, J. W. Corsa, 

Acting Superintendent. 
E. E. Preston, 

Director of the Mint, Washington, D, C. 
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The following table shows the total silver exports for the year: 

Silver Exports, 1895. 



Items. 



United States ban 

other bnUion 

United States subsidiary coin 

In base bullion 

In silver ore 

In copper matte ($376,093, costom-honse record for a part of the year only) 

Total domestic 

Foreign silver coin reexported $7,020,894 

Foreign silver bullion reexported 217, 647 

Total foreign .' 

' Total silver exports 



Amount. 



$16,024 

46, 229, 953 

351,042 

940 

419 

1,055,370 



47,653,748 



7, 238, 441 



54,892,189 



In the above table the item <4n copper matte, $1,055,370,'' ascertained 
by the Bureaa of the Mint from the superintendent of the United States 
assay office at New York and the collector of customs at Baltimore (see 
the correspondence above), has been snbstitated for the amoant of sil- 
ver exx>orted in the form of copper matte contained in the custom-house 
record, viz, $376,993, the latter being for part of the year only. 

In the Apx)en<lix (p. 330) will be found tables exhibiting the imports 
and exports of the precious metals, by customs districts and by coun- 
ties, for the calendar year 1895. 

MOVEMENT OF GOLD FROM THE UNITED STATES, 

The superintendent of the United States assay office at New York 
has kindly prepared the following tables, giving the exports and 
imports of gold through the port of Kew York during the calendar 
year 1895: 

Statemsnt op UNmsD States Gold Coin Exported from the Port of New 
York to Europe during the Calendar Year ended December 31, 1895. 



Date. 



Januarys.. 
Janiiary 4. . 
January 11. 
January 15 
JannarylS. 

January 22. 
Jaanary23. 
January 26. 

January 28. 
January 29. 
February 1. 



Destina- 
tion. 



Oermany . 
Franoe ... 

do .... 

England . . 
> . . . . do . . . . 
France ... 
England . . 
Germany , 
France ... 
England . . 
Germany 
England . 
Germany . 
Franoe ... 



Value. 



$2,200,282 

2,244,000 

2,060,000 

850,000 

860,000 

8,510,000 

250,000 

250.000 

8, 030, 000 

3,060,000 

3, 500, 000 

2,350,000 

65,000 

1,054,400 



Rate of ' 
exchange. 



$4,881 
4.881 
4.88} 
4w88| 

4.89 

4.89 

4.89 

4.89 

4.89^ 

4.89^ 

4.89^ 

4.89^ 

4.89^ 

4.89^ 



Date. 



March 30. 
May4.... 
June 8 ... 
June 15 . . 
June 21 . . 
July 8..:. 
July 12... 



July 16. 
July 17. 
July 18. 
July 19. 
July23. 



Destina- 
tion. 



Germany 

do ... 

England . 

do ... 

■ ....do ... 

do . . . 

Germany 
England . 

do ... 

do . . . 

do . . . 

Germany 
England . 
^o . . 



Value. 



Bate of 
exchange. 



V 



$1,360 

460 

1,179 

11,089 

800 

50,000 

5,000 

200,000 

70,000 

80,000 

1.060,000 

12,000 

39^(Xy\ 



$4.80| 
4.89 
4.89^ 
4.891 
4.89i 
4.90 
4.90 
4.9QI 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
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Statement of United States Gold Coin Exportbd^ etc.— Continued. 



Date. 



Deatina* 
tion. 



Valao. 



Rate of 
oxoliange. 



Ja]y24. 
July 26. 



England . . 

do .... 

Germany . 

Augnat2 England.. 

AngaatS do . . . . 

AuguatG do 

Angnat? do .... 

Augnat ' do . . . . 

Anguat 12 do 

Augnat 13 

AngnatU 

Auguat 10 



Auguatl9. 
Auguat 20. 
Auguat 21. 
Anguat 23. 

Augnat 26. 
Auguat 27. 
Anguat 28. 
AngnatSO. 



Septembers.. 
September 4.. 
September 6., 



....do 

do 

. ... .do . .. . 

Germany . 

England . . 

. . . . . do . . . . 

, ... .do . 

. ... .do . ... 
Germany . 
England . . 

do .... 

do 

, . . . . do . . . . 
Germany . 
England . . 

do .... 

do 



France 



$130. 000 

35,000 

8,000 

1,422,000 

156,000 

350,000 

1,170,200 

367,900 

1,650,000 

900,000 

1, 327, 000 

415,000 

6,000 

150.200 

2,850,000 

100,000 

1,096,500 

8,000 

600,000 

50,000 

250,000 

2.400,200 

5,000 

1, 150, 200 

1, 700, 000 

1, 754. 314 

58,000 



$4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.901 
4.901 
4.90i 
4.90i 
4.90^ 
4.90} 
4.90i 
4.90i 
4.901 
4.90i 
4.90} 
i.90i 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.89i 
4.891 
4.8^ 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 



Date. 



September 9.. 
September 10. 
September 11 . 
September 13. 



Deatioa- 
tion. 



England . 

do ... 

....do ... 

Germany 

England 

September 16.. < do ... 

September 17.. I do ... 

September 18. . ' do 

Germany 
Septoniber20. 
September 25. 
September 27. 
October 19 . . . 
November 11 . 
November 15. 
November 19. 
November 20. 
November 22. 
November 29. 
December 7 . . 
December 14 . 



Value. 



December 16 , 
December 21 . 

December 28 



Total 



England . . 
Germany . 

do — 

do 

England . . 
... .do . . . . 
....do — 

— do 

....do ...< 
....do ...c 
. ...do . ... 
Germany . 

do 

. . . .do — 
England . . 
....do... 



$1,200,000 

345,000 

1. 100, 000 

8,000 

4,571,421 

1,000,000 

350,000 

250.000 

6,000 

150,000 

1, 000, 000 

1,506,000 

4,000 

1,000,000 

2,250,000 

1, 750, 000 

1,000,000 

4, 663, 751 

2,989,728 

2,424,522 

1,010,000 

1,183,000 

2,538,437 

2, 619, 455 

2, 270, 479 



Rate of 
cxchan^ 



84,806,877 



$4.90 
4.90 
4.00 
4.90 
4.90 
4.88} 
4.89} 
4.89} 
4.89} 
4.69} 
4.89 
4.881 
4.88^ 
4.88} 
4.89} 
4.89} 
4.89} 
4.89} 
4.89 
4.89 
4.88} 
4.88} 
4.89} 
4.89} 
4.89} 



Recapitulation of Gk)LD Exports to Europe. 



Claaalflcation of exporta. 



United Statea coin 

Gold bara (New York aaaay office) 

Foreign coin 

Bullion (unknown) 

Total ahipmenta to Europe 

Grand total ahlpmenta to Europe. 



England. 



$46,386,000 

a 12, 601, 425 

277,977 

620, 513 



59, 785, 915 



Germany. 



$8, 717, 000 

4,329,378 

754 

278, 101 



13, 325, 203 



France. 



$11,883,000 



1,884,315 
601,400 



13,858,715 



86,960,028 



a Gold bara to tbe amount of $474,086.63 exchanged for gold coin in December, 1895, which waa not 
ahipped untilJannary, 1896, la not included in the above atatement, but will appear aa an export for 
the year 1896. 

Daring the same period there were shipped to the West Indies and 
Central and South America the following amounts : 



Exporta. 



United Statea golcL ooin 

Foreign coin 

Gold bullion 

Total 

Grand total of exporta 



Value, 



$3,682,619 

8,965.933 

5.400 



12,853.851 



90,623,774 
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The imports of gold daring the same period were as follows: 



Importa. 



From Europe : 

United states gold coin. 

Foreign coin 

Gold bullion 



Totol 



From Mexico, Central and South America, and West Indies : 

United States gold coin 

Foreign coin 

Gold bullion 



Total 



Grand total of imports. 



Value. 



$5,450,813 
7,955,717 
9,451,655 

22. 858, 185 



935,967 

1.685,397 

428,844 

3, 050, 208 
25. 908, 393 



The superintendent of the United States mint at San Francisco has 
prepared the following table giving the imports and exports of gold and 
silver through the port of San Francisco during the calendar year 1895. 

Imports and Exports op Gold and Silver at Sak Francisco during the 

Calendar Year ending DkcembeR; 1895. 

imports. 



Country. 



BriUsh (Jolumbia 

British Poeaessiona iu Australasia 

China 

French PoBsessions 

G natemala 

Hawaiian IslandB 

Japan 

Mexico 

San Salvador 

AU other island ports 



Total 



Silver 
bullion. 



Gold ore. 



Silver 
coin. 



11,259,659 $12,237 



1.259,650 I 12,237 



$290 

4,210 

8,748 

50,000 

2,921 

691. 535 

2,650 

565 



760, 919 



Gold 
bullion. 



Gold 
coin. 



$287, 387 



582, 291 



869,678 



$487,502 



640 



1,015 
77.460 
25,000 



591,617 



EXPORTS. 



Total. 



$287,387 

487,502 

290 

4,850 

8,748 

50,000 

3,936 

2, 623, 182 

27,650 

565 



3, 494, 110 
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THE COUBSE OF SILVER IN 1895. 

The price of bar silver, British standard 0.925 fine, in London on 
January 2, 1895, was 274d., eqaivalent to $0.59903 per ounce fine. 

During the early part of the year it hovered at about 27^. per ounce, 
British standard ($0.60481 per ounce fine), reaching as high as 27jid. 
($0.60911 per ounce fine) in February. In the first months of the year 
there was a fair demand for China. About the month of March large 
shipments were made to Chile for coinage purposes, and the price rose 
rapidly to 29d. ($0.63943 per ounce fine). Peace between China and 
Japan led to heavy speculative purchases, it being assumed that the 
payment of China's war indemnity to Japan would require a large 
amount of the metal, and 30|d. ($0.67525 per ounce fine) was reached. 
Weak holders realized while Chinese banks were selling, the result 
being a rapid decline of the market. Still, silver remained many 
months above the Chinese par of exchange, because regular tenders 
were being made for the Paris mint, which was replacing the Italian 
jfractional currency and also coining for eastern colonies. In October 
the price touched 31|d. ($0.68978 per ounce fine). This rise was caused 
by the belief that a large share of the Chinese war indemnity would be 
made payable in silver. 

The highest price during the year was 31§d., the lowest 27i^ed., and 
the average 29gd., corresponding to $0.68978, $0.59855, and $0.65806 
per ounce fine, respectively. 

HmHESTy Lowest, and Average Price of Silver Bullion and Value of a Fine 
Ounce bach Month during the Calendar Year 1S95. 



Month. 



1895. 
Jannary .... 
February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jnly 

Angnst 

September . . 

October 

Kovember . . 
December... 



Average 



High, 
est. 



Penes. 

27U 
29} 

301 

mh 

SOf 
30| 

30A 

31| 

31 

80H 



Low- 
est. 



Pence. 
27A 
274 
27| 
291 
30A 
80A 
30A 
304 

30A 
SOf 
SOf 
80 



Average 

price per 

oance, 

British 

standard, 

0.925. 



Penee. 
27.331 
27.440 
28.337 
30.416 
30.625 
30.460 
30.439 
30.393 
30.489 
30.928 
30.789 
80.395 



Equivalent 
value of a 
fine onnce 
with ex- 
change at 

par (94.8665). 



29.836 



$0.59914 
.60152 
.62119 
.66674 
: 67183 
.66771 
.66727 
.66625 
.66836 
.67798 
.67493 
.66631 



Averaee 

monthlv 

price at 

New York 

of ex- 
change on 
London. 



.65406 



$4.8897 
4.8852 
4.8949 
4.8946 
4.8800 
4.8934 
4.9000 
4.9027 
4.8055 
4.8811 
4.8920 
4.8912 



Eqaivalent 

valne of a 

fine ounce 

based on 

average 

monthly 

price and 

average rate 

of exchange. 



$0.60190 
.60444 
.62447 
.67059 
.67289 
.07139 
.67187 
.67122 
.67234 
.68010 
.68502 
.66963 



Average 

monthly 

New York 

S rice of 
nebar 
silver. 



$0.00726 
.60910 
.63125 
.67693 
.6n60 
.67440 
.67884 
.67388 
.67848 
.68712 
.68540 
.67676 



4.8817 



.65806 



.66268 
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STOCK OF MONET IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The .estimated stock of gold and silver coin in the United States on 
January 1, 1896, was, gold, $667,055,957; silver, $500,438,966; a total 
of $1,067,494,923. 

Official Table of Stock of Coin in the United States January 1, 1896. 



Itoms. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total. 


1C4tlmf^te<^ nt<w>k of min ^Tan.^l, IROA ,^,. 


$577, 182, 792 
59,616,358 


1400,036,459 
5,698,010 


$1. 070, 219, 251 
65,314,368 


rSninarv). cnlnndar vfiar 1895 




Total 


636,799,150 


504, 734, 4C0 


1, 141, 533, 619 


LoM: 

Net exports of United States coin calendar year 1895. 
United States coin melted for recoinage, calendar 
year 1805 


67, 133, 451 
1, 109, 742 
1,500,000 


246,972 

3,948,531 

100,000 


67,380,423 
5, 058, 273 
1,600,000 


United States coin used in the arts, calendar year 
1805 {estimated) 






Total 


69, 743, 193 


4, 295, 503 


74, 038, 096 






Estimated stock of the United States coin Jan. 1, 1896. . . 


567,055,957 


500,438,960 


1,067,494,923 



Note.— Of the silver coins 9423,289,629 were in dollars and $77,149,3<(7 were in subsidiary coins. 

The gold and silver coins melted for recoinage are given at their 
nominal values and include transfers from the Treasury and mutilated 
coins purchased at mints and assay offices. 

The following table shows the value of the gold and silver bullion in 
the mints and assay offices owned by the Government on January 1 , 1896 : 

Gold and Silvbk Bullion in Mints and Assay Offices January 1, 1896. 



Metal. 



Cost value. 



Gold $29,443,955 

SUver ' 124,695,697 



Total ; 154,139,652 



The stock of silver bullion on deposit with the Mercantile Safe 
Deposit Company ih New York City on January 1, 1896, was 143,055 
fine ounces, of the commercial value of $95,911. 

The total metallic stock of the United States on January 1, 1896, 
coDsisting of the stock of coin in the United States, the gold and silver 
bullion owned by the Government, and the silver bullion held by the 
Mercantile Safe Deposit Company, was as follows : 

Metallic Stock January 1, 1896. 



Coin and bullion. 



Gold 

Silver <bulUon in mints snd held by Meroantile Safe Deposit Company) . 

Total 



Amount. 



$596,499,912 
625, 230, 574 



1,221,730,486 



6753 p jtt 95^ 
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The estimated metallic stock of the United States on January 1, 1895, 

was as follows: 

Metallic Stock January 1, 1895. 



Coin and bnUion. 



Odd 

Silver (bullion in minis and held by Mercantile Safe I>eposit Company) 

Total 



Amoant. 



1824.289.758 
625.192,094 



1,249.482.452 



A comparison of the above tables shows that daring the calendar 
year the stock of gold decreased $27,789,846, while that of silver 
increased $37,880, a total decrease of $27,751,966. 

The following table shows the stock of metallic and paper money in 
the United States on January 1, 1896: 

Location of the Moneys of the United States January 1, 1896. 



Moneys. 



Metallic: 

Gold bullion 

Silver bullion 

Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 3oin . 



Total. 



Paper: 

Legal- tender notes, old issue 

Logal-tender notes, act July 14, 1890. 

Gold certificates . . . ^ 

Silver certificates 

National-banknotes 

Currency certificates 



Total. 



In Treasury 



$29,443,955 
124,095,897 

83,186.980 
361, 225, 853 

12,849.573 



614, 402, 038 



Outside of 
Treasury. 



$96,911 

483,868,997 

59, 063, 776 

04,299,764 



007.328.448 



Total. 



$29,443,955 
124.791,008 
567,056,957 
423,289,629 
77, 149, 837 



1,221,730.486 



116,271,804 

22. 520, 006 

164,860 

10,077,915 

7,048,052 

3, 745, 000 



159, 827, 637 



230, 409, 212 
115,251,274 

49,935,029 
335,024,589 
206,668,921 

31, 135, 000 



960,024,025 



346.681.016 
137.771,280 

50,099,889 
345,702,504 
213,716.978 

34,880,000 

1,128.851,662 



The total amount of money in circulation in the United States on 
January 1, 1896, was $1,676,362,473, while the amount on January 1, 
1896, was $1,624,609,692, showiug a decrease in the circulation of 
$48,267,119 on January 1, 1896. 

GOLD AND SILVER USED IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

The amount of gold and silver used in the industrial arts in the 
United States during the calendar year 1896 has been ascertained, as 
in former years, by making inquiries of the Government institutions 
and the private refineries. 

In answer to these inquiries statements were received showing the 
amount and value of gold and silver bars sold to manufacturers and 
jewelers for industrial use and, a.s nearly as possible, the class of 
material used in the manufacture of such bars. 
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The weight and value of gold and silver bars famished manufac- 
turers and jewelers by the United States assay office at New York 
during the calendar year 1895 was as follows: 

Bars Manufacturkd for Use in the Industrial Arts by the United States 
Assay Office at New York during the Calendar Tear ended December 
31, 1895. 



Material used. 



United SUtea coia 

Domestic bullion 

Foreign material 

Old plate. Jewelry, etc. 



Total 



Oold. 



Fine ounces. 



327,437.721 
22, 285. M2 
89, 246. 013 



438, 909. 676 



Value. 



$6. 768, 738. 42 

460, 69L 31 

1, 844, 878. 81 



9,074,306.64 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



1,384.92 

5, 301, 347. 20 

652. 692. 50 

697,028.77 



6,552,.453.89 



Coining vidne. 

91,790.60 

6,854,267.00 

843,885.24 

771,916.00 



8,471,858.93 



The weight and value of gold and silver in bars furnished manufac- 
turers and jewelers by the United States mint at Philadelphia during 
the calendar year 1895 was as follows : 

Value and Composition of Bars Manufactured for use in the Industrial 
Arts bt the United States Mint at Philadelphia during the Calendar 
Year 1895. 



Material used. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Fine ounces. 


Value. 


Fine onnoefl. 


Coining value. 


Domestic bullion 


40,350.811 
1,896.339 
3,624.559 


$834,114.95 
89,200.82 
74, 920. 28 


140.30 


$18L 40 


United States coin 




Jewelry, etc 


37,832.96 


48,268.88 






Total 


45, 871. 209 


948,242.06 


37,473.26 


48,450.28 





The weight and value of gold and silver in bars furnished manufac- 
turers and jewelers by the i)rivate refineries in the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1895 was as follows : 

Bars for Industrial Use Furnished Goldsmiths and Others by Private 

Refineries during the Calendar Year 1895. 



Material used. 



Domestio bullion (exclusive of United Statcn 

ban) 

United States bars 

United States coin 

Old plate, Jewelry, and other old material 

Foreign bullion and coin ■ 



Total 



Gold bars manufao* 
lured. 



Fine ounces. 



42,510 

80,636 

8,861 

51,106 

500 



183,132 



Value. 



$878,036 
633,202 
172,845 

1,056,464 
10, 336 



Silver bars manufao* 
tured. 



Fine ounces. 



Coining 
value 



2,297,836 
1, 326, 521 



431,540 
100,250 



$2,970,039 
1,715,008 



557,951 
129,616 



2, 751, 873 \ 4, 156, 147 6, 873, 604 



Number of firms addressed, 49; number replying, 46^ uuiuVier not mauufacturing, 
21; number manufacturing, 25, 
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The value of United States bars — bars bearing the stamp of a United 
States mint or assay oflSce— was, gold, $633,292; silver, $1,715,098. 

These bars are manufactured by Government institutions and are 
included in their tables, and in order to avoid duplication must be 
eliminated from the amounts reported by private refineries. 

The weight and value of gold and silver bars, exclusive of United 
States bars, furnished by private refineries for industrial purposes dur- 
ing the calendar year 1895 was as follows: 

Bars for Industrial Use (Exclusive of Govrrnment Bars) Furnished Gold- 
smiths AND Others by Private Refineries during the Calendar Year 1895. 





Gold bars manufactured. 


Silver bars manufactured. 


Material uaed. 

• 


Fine ounces. 


Yalne. 


Fine ounces. 


Coining 
value. 


Domfifltio bullion ................................. 


42,519 

8,361 

51.106 

500 


$878,036 

172.845 

1,056,464 

10,336 


2,297.836 


12,970,039 


United States coin 


Old plate jewelry, and other old material 

ITnrAifm tinllinn and COin T.»r ^t --.,.. 


431,540 
100.250 


557.051 
129.616 






Total 


102.486 


2,118,581 


2,829.626 


3.656,506 





The valae of tlie gold and silver bars for indastrial purposes fur- 
Dished by Government institutions and private refineries during the 
calendar year 1805 was as follows: 

Gold and Silver Bars Furnished for use in Manufactures and the Arts 
during the Calendar Year 1S95, and Classification of the Material 
Used. 



Material used. 



Domestic bullion 

United States coin 

Old material 

Foreign bullion and coin. 



Total. 



Gold. 



$8, 481, 789 

212, 040 

2,076,260 

471. 027 



Silver, coin- 
ing valne. 



$9, 825, 387 

1,791 

1,378,136 

973,501 



12,141,131 



12, 178, 815 



Total. 



$18,307,176 

213, 837 

4,854,405 

1,444,528 



24,319,946 



The value of gold and silver bars for industrial purposes furnislied 
by Government institutions and private refineries during the calendar 
year 1894 was as follows : 

Gold and Sil.ver Bars Furnished for Use in Manufactures and the Arts 
during the Calendar Year 1894, and Classification of the Material 
Used. 



Material used. 



Domestic bullion 

United States coin 

Foreign bullioa and coin. 
Old material 



Total. 



Gold. 



$6, 430, 073 

396,167 

543,585 

2, 184. 946 

9,554,771 



Silver, coin- 
ing TalUD. 




9&2,300 
1,221,177 



Total. 



$15,009,545 

396,167 

1,525,984 

3,406.123 



\Q,1»,I44%\ 20,337,819 
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A comparison of the values of the precious metals used in the indus- 
trial arts in the United States during the calendar years 1894 and 
1895 shows an increase during the latter year of $2,586,360 in gold 
and $1,395,767 in silver. 

Government institutions and private refineries report that during 
the calendar year 1895 there were $212,046 in United States gold coin 
and $1,791 in United "States silver coin consumed in the manufacture 
of bars for industrial purposes. 

There are no returns showing the actual amount of United States 
gold and silver coins melted down by goldsmiths and jewelers, as the 
amount thus consumed would not appear in the reports of institutions 
manufacturing bars. 

Assuming the total amount of United States gold coin used in the 
arts to be $1,500,000 and silver coin $100,000, the industrial consump- 
tion of the precious metals in the United States during the calendar 
year 1895 would be as follows: 

Industrial Consumption of thr Precious Metals during the Calendar 

Year 1895. 



Material used. 



Domoatio bullion 

United States coin 

Old material 

Foreign bnllion and coin 

Total 



Gold. 



Silver, coin- 
ing value. 



$8,481,789 

1.500,000 

2,078,260 

471,027 



13,420,085 



18.825,387 

100,000 

1,378,136 

073,501 



Total. 



$18,307,176 
1.600,000 
4,354,405 
1,444,528 



12,277,024 



25,706,100 



Oold Bars Exchanqbd for Gold Coin, 1895. 



Month. 



Philadelphia. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Angnst 

September 

October 

November 

December ! 

Total 



$85. 503. 29 
95. 526. 71 
75. 354. 65 
50.206.91 
60,230.96 
90, 366. 61 
55,259.65 
65, 383. 22 
65,262.03 
85,480.31 
70,290.22 
35,151.89 

834.114.95 



New York. 



$2,218, 
659, 
349, 
327, 
334. 
390, 
440, 
528. 
760, 
784, 
5,892, 

12,442. 



344.68 
125.46 
107.84 
048.72 
011.42 
406. 6U 
895.40 
480.49 
158.90 
356.20 
161. 59 
526. 15 



25,126.623.45 



ToUl. 



$2,303, 
754. 
424, 
377, 
804. 
480, 
496, 
593, 
825, 
860, 
5,962, 

12,477, 



937.07 
652.17 
462.40 
255.68 
242.38 
773.21 
155.05 
863.71 
420.03 
836.51 
460.81 
677.54 



25, 060, 738. 40 



All the gold bars ($834,114.95) exchanged for gold coin at Philadel- 
phia, and $6,768,738.42 of the amount of gold bars exchanged for gold 
coin at Kew York, under the provisions of the act of May 26, 1882, 
were employed in the industrial arts. The remainder of the total bars 
exchanged, viz, $18,357,885.03, was exported. 
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The following table shows the amounts and the classification of the 
material used in the industrial arts in the United States each year since 
1880: 

Gold and Silver Bars Furnishisd for Usf. in Manufactures and the Arts, 
AND Classification of the Material Used, during the Calendar Years 
1880-1895. 

GOLD. 



Calendar year. 



1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1888 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893. 

1894 

1895 



United SU(o« 
coin. 



Total. 



i3. 300, 000 
2, 700, 000 
2.500.000 
4,875,000 
5.000,000 
3, 500. 000 
3,500.000 
3,600.000 
3.500,000 
3,500,000 
3.500.000 
3.500.000 
3,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1.500.000 



60.875,000 



New 
material. 



$6,000,000 
7,000.000 
7,000,000 
7,840,000 
6,000.000 
6,736.927 
7,003,480 
9,090,342 
9,893,057 
9.686.827 
10.717.472 
10,087.679 
10,588,703 
8.354.482 
6.430,073 
8.481,789 



131,520,831 



Old 
material. 



$395,000 
522 900 
606.500 
1.549.300 
3 114.500 
1.408.902 
1.928,046 
1.835,882 
2.402.976 
3,218.971 
8,076,426 
4,860,712 
4,466,685 
2, 777, 165 
2,184.946 
2,976,269 



37,417,180 



Foreign 
buliiOQ aud 



com. 



$1,267,600 
1.547,800 
671 500 
194,500 
385,500 
178,913 
638,003 
384,122 
718,809 
291,258 
362,062 
628.525 
771.686 
804,254 
543,585 
471.027 



9, 859, 144 



ToUl. 



$10,962,600 
11,770.700 
10.868.000 
14 458,800 
14.500,000 
11, 824, 742 
13,069,529 
14 810 346 
16.&14.842 
16. 697, 066 
17.655.960 
19,686,916 
19, 329. 074 
13,435.901 
10,658.604 
13. 429, 085 



229.672,155 



SILVBR (COINING VALUE). 



1880 

1881 

1882 

1883. 

1884, 

1885 

1886. 

1887. 

1888 

1889 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893 

1894 

1895. 



Total. 



$600,000 
200,000 
200.000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 



3.300,000 



$5,000, 
5.900, 
6.344. 
4,623. 
4,300, 
4.539, 
3,626, 
4.102, 
6,477. 
7, 297, 
7. 143, 
7,289. 
7,204, 
6. 570, 
8,579, 
8,825, 



000 
000 
300 
700 
000 
875 
195 
734 
857 
933 
635 
073 
210 
737 
472 
387 



99.025,108 



$145, 000 
178,000 
2f2,900 
561,900 
170,000 
462,186 
404. 155 
480,606 
652,047 
611,015 
640,100 
858,126 
647,377 
1,222.836 
1,221,177 
1,378,136 



9, 845, 561 



$353,000 

371,000 

440,300 

155,000 

650,000 

62,708 

825.616 

654,991 

771,985 

657,997 

1,245,419 

1,256,101 

1,249.801 

1,740.704 

982,399 

973,501 



12, 390, 521 



$6,098,000 
6.649.000 
7.197,500 
5.540.600 
5,520,000 
6.264.760 
5,055.985 
6,438,331 
8,101.889 
8,766,945 
9.229,164 
9.603,300 
9, 301, 388 
9.634.277 
10.883,048 
12, 277, 024 



124.561,190 



THE WORLiyS PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN 1895. 

The world's prodaction of gold in 1895 was 301,361 kilograms, or 
9,088,821 ounces, fine, of the value of $200,285,700, against 273,197 kil- 
ograms, or 8,783,342 ounces, fine, of the value of $181,567,800 in 1894, 
an increase in weight of 28,164 kilograms, or 905,479 ounces, fine, of 
the value of $18,717,900. 
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The world's output of silver in 1895 was, approximately, 5,263,183 
kilograms, or 169,180,249 ounces, fine, of the commercial value (at the 
average price of silver during the year) of $110,654,000 and coining 
value of $218,738,100, as compared with the silver product of 1894 of 
5,121,017 kilograms, or 164,610,394 ounces, fine, of the commercial value 
(at the average price of silver during 1894) of $104,493,000 and the 
coining value of $212,829,600, showing an increase in the product of 
1895 over 1894 of the commercial value of $6,161,000 and the coining 
value of $5,908,600. 

The countries whose gold product shows an increase in 1895 over 1894 
are: 

United states $7,110,000 

Anstralasia...^ 3,037,500 

Mexico 1,500,000 

Russia 4,761,000 

Germany 162,800 

Dominion of Canada 868,800 

Chile 943,200 

Uruguay 11,800 

Japan 27,300 

Africa 4,283,900 

British India 873,000 

Korea 232,000 

Great Britain 41,200 

Austria- iltmgary 181,800 

Total 1 24.034,300 

The countries whose gold product shows a decrease as compared 
with 1894 are: 

Sweden $10,000 

British Guiana 97,000 

Dutch Guiana 163,000 

Pern 10,600 

China 5,035,800 

Total 5,316,400 

The countries whose silver product shows an increase over that of 
1894 are: 

United States $8,051,000 

Russia 162,700 

Norway 67,300 

Spain 1,920,100 

Chile 2,820,400 

Dominion of Canada 1, 199, 800 

Japan 269,600 

Great Britain 32,800 

Total 14,513,700 

• The countries whose output of silver in 1895 shows a decrease com- 
pared with that of 1894 are : 

Australasia ^^^SR^^^W^ 

Mexico W,^» 
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Germany $498,700 

Sweden 69,900 

Pern 93,400 

Austria-Hungary 646,800 

Totel 8,605,200 

The following table shows the production of the precious metals in 
the world for the calendar years 1860 to 1895 : 

Product of Gold and Silver in the World, 1860-1895. 



Calendar year. 



1860 

1881 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

Total 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1836 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

Total 

Grand total . 



Gold. 



Fine oances. 



Valne. 



6,486,262 
5,949,582 
5,949,582 
G, 949, 582 
5,949,582 
6, 949, 582 
6, 270, 086 
6, 270, 086 
6, 270, 086 
6, 270, 086 
6,270,086 
5,591,014 
6, 501, 014 



78. 766, 630 

4, 653. 675 
4.390,031 
4, 716, 563 
5, 016, 488 
6,612,196 
5, 761, 114 
6, 262. 174 
6, 148, 880 
4,983,742 
4, 934, 086 
4. 614. 588 
4, 921. 169 
6. 246. 572 
6, 135. 679 
5,116.861 
6, 330, 775 
5, 973, 790 
5, 749, 306 
6. 320, 194 
7, 094, 260 
7, 618, 811 
8,783,342 
0, 688, 821 



131, 972, 123 
210, 738, 753 



$134,083,000 
122,989,000 
122,989.000 
122,989,000 
122,989,000 
122,989,000 
129,614,000 
120,614,000 
129,014,000 
120,614,000 
129,614,000 
115,577,000 
115,577,000 



1,628.252,000 



96,200,000 
90, 750, 000 
97,500,000 
103, 700. 000 
113,947.200 
119,092.800 
108,778,800 
106. 436, 800 
103, 023, 100 
101. 996 600 
96 392,000 
101.729.600 
108,435,600 
106,163,900 
105,774,900 
110,196,900 
123,489,200 
118, 848. 700 
130, 650, 000 
146, 661, 600 
157,494,800 
181,567,800 
200,285.700 



2, 728, 105, 900 



4, 366, 357. 000 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



29. 096, 428 
36, 401, 072 
35,401.972 
35.401.-972 
36.401,972 
36,401,972 
43,051.583 
43,061,583 
43,051,683 
43,051,583 
43, 061, 583 
63, 817, 014 
63, 317, 014 



647, 997, 231 



63,267,187 

65, 300. 781 

62,261,719 

67,763,125 

62,679,916 

73,385,461 

74,383,496 

74,796,273 

79,020,872 

86,472,091 

89, 175, 023 

81,567,801 

91, 609, 969 

93,207,290 

96, 123, 586 

108.827,606 

120, 213, 611 

126,095.062 

137,170,919 

153, 161, 762 

165,472,621 

164, 610, 394 

160. 180, 249 



2, 295, 815, 793 
2, 843, 813, 024 



Commercial 
value. 



$39,337,006 
46,191,000 
47,651,000 
47,616.000 
47,616,000 
47,368,000 
67,646,000 
57,173,000 
67,066,000 
67,043,000 
57,173,000 
83,958,000 
83, 706, 000 



729,663,000 



82,120,800 

70,674,400 

77, 678, 100 

78,322,600 

76.278,600 

84,640.000 

83,532.700 

85,640,600 

80,925,700 

98,232,300 

98,984,300 

90.785,000 

97,518,800 

92,793,500 

04,031,000 

102,185,900 

112,414,100 

131,937,000 

135,500,200 

133, 404, 400 

129,119,900 

104, 493, 000 

110,664,000 



2, 260, 666, 900 



2,989,229,900 



Coining value. 



$37,618,000 
45.772,000 
46.772.000 
45,772,000 
45,772,000 
46,772,000 
56,663,000 
56,663,000 
55,063,000 
56,663,000 
56,663,000 
81, 864, 000 
81,864,000 



708.521,000 

81,800.000 

71,500,000 

80,500,000 

87,600,000 

81, 040. 700 

94,882.200 

06,172,600 

06,705,000 

102,168,400 

111,802,300 

115,297,000 

105,461,400 

118,445,200 

120,626,800 

124,281,000 

140.706,400 

155,427,700 

163,032,000 

177,352,300 

198,014,400 

213,944,400 

212,829,600 

218,738,100 



2,968,327,500 



8,676,848,600 



^ 
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WORLD'S COINAGE, 1893, 1894, AND 1895, 

In the appendix will be found a table, revised from the latest infor- 
mation received, exhibiting the coinages of the various countries of the 
world during the calendar years 1893, 1894, and 1896, The following is 
a Bummary of the same: 

Coinage of Nations. 



Calendar year. 



Gold. 



1893 $232,420,517 

18M I 227,921,032 

1895 ' 230,701 438 



Silver. 



$137,052,690 
113, 095, 788 
121, 996, 219 



The above figures represent, as nearly as this Bureau has been able 
to ascertain, the total value of the gold and silver coinages executed in 
the world during the years tlierein named. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the total of these coinages 
does not correctly represent the amount of new gold and new silver 
made into coins during the year, for the reason that the coinages as 
reported include the value of domestic and foreign coins melted for 
recoinage, as well as old material, plate, etc., used in coinage. 

In the circular letter of inquiry prepared at this Bureau and sent to 
foreign Governments through the Department of State, asking for infor- 
mation on these subjects, it was especially requested that each country 
report the amount of such recoinages. This has been done in many 
instances, but not in all. 

The following table exhibits the number of fine ounces and value of 
gold and silver coinage of the world, by calendar years, from 1873 to 
1895: 

CoiKAGK OF Gold and Silvkr of the Mints op the World for the Calendar 

Years 1873-1895. 



Gold. 



Cnlendar year. 



1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 



Fine ounces. 



12.462,890 
6.568,279 
9,480.892 

10,309.645 
9, 753, 196 
9,113,202 
4. 390. 167 
7.242,951 
7,111,864 
4,822,851 
5, 071, 882 
4. 810, 061 
4,632,273 
i, 578, 310 
G, 046, 510 
0,522,346 



Value. 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



$257. 630. 802 

135,778,387 

195.987,428 

213.119,278 

201,616,466 

188,386,611 

90,752,811 

149.725,081 

147.015,275 

99, 607, 170 

104, 845, 114 

99.432,795 

95,757,582 

94, 642, 070 

124.902,46.'> 



101, 741, 421 
79. 610. 875 
92. 747, 118 
97,899,525 
88,449,796 

124. 671, 870 
81, 124, 555 
65,442,074 
83. 539. 051 
85,685,996 
84,541,901 
74, 120, 127 
98,044,475 
96,566.814 

126,38&.Wi. 



Coining value. 



\ 



$131,544,464 
102.931,232 
119,915.467 
126. 577, 164 
114. 359, 332 
161,191,913 
104.888.318 

84,611.974 
108.010,086 
110,785.934 
100, 306. 706 

95,832.084 
126, 764. 574 
124,854,^01 
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Coinage of Gold and Silver of the Mints of the World for the Calendar 

Years 1873-1895— Continued. 



Calendar year. 



1880. 
1880. 
1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 



Gold. 



Fine ouucee. 



I 



8.170,611 

7,210,725 

5,782.403 

8, 343, 387 

11.243,342 

11. 025. 680 

11.100,162 



Total ' 175.862,700 

I 



Value. 



$108. 001, 510 
140, 244. 065 
110,534,122 
172.473 124 
232 420,517 
227.021.032 
230.701,438 



3,635,404.007 



Silver. 



Fine ouoces. 



107,788,256 
117,780,228 
106, 062, 040 
120,282.047 
106, 007, 783 
87, 472, 523 
04, 356. 450 



2.226,277.360 



Coiuiug valne. 

$130. 362. 505 
152, 203, lU 
138,294,367 
155,517.347 
137.052,690 
113. 095, 788 
121.006.219 



2,878,410,234 



^ 



THE WORLiyS INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS 

IN 1895. 

I.-GOLD. 

In the circular of tbe Bnreau of the Mint for 1895, addressed to for- 
eign Goyeruments through our representatives abroad, are the following 
interrogatories relative to the industrial consumption of gold and silver 
during the calendar year 1895: 

'< What was the weight of fine gold used in the industrial arts during 
the calendar year 1895 1" '^ What amount of this was new gold and 
what amount old gold!" '-What was the weight of fine silver used in 
the industrial arts during the calendar year 1895!" "What amount 
of this was new silver and what amount old silver?" 

The interrogatories in the circular for 1894 relating to the industrial 
consumption of gold and silver were as follows : 

"What was the weight and value of the gold used in the industrial 
arts during the year! " " Same question as to silver!" 

The interrogatories on the same subject for the calendar year 1893, 
the first year for which they were formulated, were the same as for 1894, 

Answers giving partial information were received to these inter- 
rogatories for 1895 or 1894 from Austria-Hungary, France, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Kussia, Sweden, and Switzerland. The answers from 
all other countries, except Ecuador, for 1894 were to the effect that no 
statistics of the industrial consumption of the precious metals were 
obtainable. It is gratifying, however, to be able to state that foreign 
Governments are beginning to take a greater interest in the collection 
of such statistics. This is notably the case in France, Austria- Hun- 
gary, the Netherlands, Portugal, and Sweden. It is probable that in 
the near future Germany also will collect the statistics of the indus- 
trial consumption of the precious metals. But even in the case of the 
countries that already send answers to our interrogatories the informa- 
tion furnished is not always as definite or complete as could be 
desired, and it is still true, as has been remarked by Pro£ W. Lexis 
in* his recent article on the "Production and employment of the 
precious metals in the last ten years," in Conrad's Jahrbiichern, "that 
our knowledge of the industrial consumption of gold and silver, even 
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iu those countries in wliicU the Government requires gold and silver 
ornaments and other articles to be stamped, is unsatisfactory. Data 
collected by private individuals, like those of the late Dr. Soetbeer, 
for instance, can afford no entirely trustworthy results." 

"It is very much to be desired," adds Professor Lexis, "that in Ger- 
many, as in the United States, a circular letter of inquiry should be 
addressed, from time to time, from some ofBcial source, from the imperial 
treasury, for instance, to manufacturers of articles of gold and silver, 
and that the quantities of the precious metals employed by them in 
the arts, as well as the kind of material used, be ascertained." 

1. Austria-Hungary. — In answer to the interrogatories for 1896, this 
Bureau has been informed that the fine gold used for industrial pur- 
poses in Austria-Hungary in 1895 was " nearly 3,200 or 3,500 kilograms." 
It may be assumed to be about 3,350 kilograms, fine, the mean of the 
above figures. 

Belgium and the Netherlands. — In answer to the interrogatories relat- 
ing to the industrial consumption of gold in the Netherlands in 1895, 
this Bureau received the following information: "At the guaranty 
bureaus 752 kilograms of new gold articles were presented for registra- 
tion and stamping. The value of these articles may be estimated at 
$302,304. What amount of new gold was used in the industrial arts 
can not be stated." 

It is evident that the data here given furnish no sufficient basis for 
an estimate of the Industrial consumption of gold in the Ketherlands 
in 1895. In the absence of more definite data the estimate of that 
consumption made by Dr. Soetbeer for the Netherlands and Belgium 
in 1885, viz, 2,900 kilograms net, with an addition of 200 kilograms 
for increase during the last ten years, makes the industrial gold con- 
sumption of the two last-named countries for 1895 3,100 kilograms net. 

3. England. — The Bureau of the Mint has received no official infor- 
mation as to the industrial gold consumption of England in 1895, and 
recourse is therefore had to an estimate of the same. According to the 
memorandum by Mr. W. Chandler Roberts- Austen, chemist and assayer, 
published in the Eeport.s of the Deputy Master of the Boyal Mint, Lon- 
don, for 1893-1894, and 1895, the number of ounces of gold wares assayed 
and marked by the wardens of the assay offices at Birmingham and 
Chester from 1889 to 1895 inclusive, was as follows: 



Year. 



1889 
1890 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1894 
1886 



Total. 



Birmisgham. 



(hmcett troy. 
158,788 
193,426 
230,136 
228,018 
229,016 
223,759 
239,472 



Chester. 



Ounees^trojf. 
41,883 
61,166 
63,715 
55.789 
61, 318 
62,442 
73,283 



\ 



\,Wi,^% 



Total. 



Ouneety troy. 
200,652 
244,692 
283,851 
283,807 
290,334 
286,201 



^iaft>V)ft 



'S.^'^L.Vft. 
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These figures are far from representing the total industrial gold con- 
sumption of the United Kingdom, wliicb must, if wo are to be guided 
by earlier estimates, be placed at at least twice these amounts for the 
years 1889-1895. Lexis thinks it may be 500,000 ounces, or about 
15,500 kilograms net, which figure is here adopted. 

4, France. — M. de Foville, Director of the Mint, Paris, states that the 
fine weight of the gold employed in the industrial arts in France in 1895 
may be estimated at 19,000 kilograms, but that the administration had 
no data to enable it to answer the interrogatory in regard to the amount 
of new gold so used during the year. It is highly i)robable, however, 
that some part of the 19,000 kilograms of gold reported as used in indus- 
try in 1895 was *^old material," probably 20 j^er cent, or one-fifth. This 
is the percentage of the total consumption of gold in France assumed by 
Dr. Soetbeer, in his table of the industrial consumption of gold in the 
world in 1871-1880, to have consisted of such material. Twenty per 
cent of 19,000 kilograms is 3,800 kilograms, which would leave the net 
consumption of gold in France in 1895 for industrial purposes 15,200 
kilograms. 

Since 1893 there seems to have been a steady increase in the indus- 
trial employment of the precious metals in France. M. de Foville 
has supplied the following data of the gross amount of gold thus used 
in 1892-1894, as follows : ^ 

Kilograms, fine. 

1892....? 17,294 

1893 15,595 

1894 18,095 

It is worthy of note that the quantities of gold subjected to the 
guaranty stamp in France is much smaller than that of the total indus- 
trial concumption. The quantities from 1883 to 1892 were as follows: 



Year. 



1883 

1884, 

1885. 

1886. 

1887 

1888 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 



ImportAd 
wares. 


Of French 

manufao- 

tore. 


KUogranu. 


KUagrami. 


822 


11,949 


761 


9,990 


955 


8,435 


664 


7,736 


669 


7,505 


685 


7,411 


833 


7,662 


840 


7.598 


826 


7.501 


8,1 


39 



In 1893 there was a total quantity of 8,067 kilograms stamped. The 
above figures indicate a decrease of articles of French manufacture 
and an increase of imported articles. 



'See "Tabelleu zur Wahrungs-Statistik," Sechster Abschnitt, p. 140, Vienna, 1896. 
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In the table of the world's industrial consumption of gold that of 
France in 1895 appears at 15,200 kilograms, of the value of $10,101,920. 

5. Germany, — Germany's industrial consumption of gold was esti- 
mated by Dr. Soetbeer in 1885 at about 12,000 kilograms net. Lexis 
estimates it at the same figure in 1896. It is probably nearer 13,200 
kilograms, at which figure it is placed here. 

G. Italy. — In 1885 Dr. Soetbeer estimated the net industrial con- 
sumption of gold in Italy at 4,500 kilograms. It is not improbable that 
it has since increased to 5,000 kilograms net. 

7. Portugal, — ^The employment of gold in the arts in 1895 in Portugal 
was returned as 1,756 kilograms. Deducting 20 per cent for old mate- 
rial used leaves it, in round numbers, 1,400 kilograms net. 

8. Russia, — Russia's industrial consumption of gold in 1895 wa« 
4,940.967633 kilograms. Deducting 20 per cent for old material used 
leaves it, in whole numbers, 3,952.7741064 kilograms, of the value of 
$2,627,013. 

9. Sweden, — ^The information from Sweden relative to the industrial 
consumption of gold in 1895 is as follows : '^ The weight of fine gold 
which was used in 1895 for the making of gold objects may be calcu- 
lated at 337 kilograms. The weight of fine gold employed for gilding 
and other trades is unknown. Of the fine gold employed for the mak- 
ing of gold objects about one-half may be supposed to have been new 
gold. The rest consisted mostly of gold coin and a small portion of old 
gold objects." Deducting about 10 per cent for the small part of 
old gold objects included in the 337 kilograms given above as the total 
industrial gold consumption of Sweden in 1895, leaves a net industrial 
employment of gold in that country of 304 kilograms net, of the value 
of $202,038.40. Ko deduction is made for the gold coin melted down 
and used, because, as remarked by Dr. Soetbeer — 

It is immaterial for the problem of prices and of standards of valae whether newly 
produced and uncoined gold or gold coin melted down is used for these purposes. 
The increment to the monetary supply of gold from the annual gold production is 
only that sum by which the product exceeds the use in the arts, the export to the 
East, and any loss from accident. We are inclined to agree that half or perhaps 
more of the gold used in the arts (after deducting the old articles remelted) is 
obtained by melting coins ; but this is of no importance so far as the monetary gold 
supply and the level of prices are concerned. 

10. Switzerland. — ^Returns for 1894 and 1895 place the value of the 
gold and silver used for industrial purposes in Switzerland at a total 
of 40,000,000 francs, the greater part of that sum representing gold. 

From the Tabellen zur Wahrungs-Statistik, Sechster Abschnitt, 
Vienna, 1890, page 134, we learn that 37,000,000 francs of this amount 
was gold and 3,000,000 francs silver. Assuming 20 per cent of the con- 
sumption of gold to have been old material, leaves a net industrial 
gold consumption in 1895 of 29,600,000 francs, or in round numbers 
$5,920,000, representing 8,907 kilograms. 

11. Other countries, — The industrial consumption of gold in civilii^ed. 
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countnes other than the United States and those mentioned above may 
be reasonably assumed to be 2,500 kilograms. 

Eedncing the above estimate to tabular form, the world's industrial 
consumption of gold in 1895 may be placed at 88,142 kilograms, of the 
value of $58,579,160, as follows : 

Thk Worli>'8 Industrial Consumption ok Gold in 1895. 



Country. 




Austrift-Hongary 

Belginm 

NetherlandB 

England 

Fnjkoe 

Qermukj 

Italy 

Portugal 

Ruuia 

Sweden 

Sviteerland 

United States.... 
Other countrieB . . 

Total 



Kilograms. 
3,350 

I 3,100 

15.500 

15,200 

13,200 

6.000 

1.400 

3,053 

304 

8.907 

15,728 

2,500 



88,142 



Value. 

$2,226,410 

2,060,260 

10,301.300 

10,101.920 

8,772.720 

3,323,000 

930,440 

2, 627, 164 

202,038 

> 5.919,592 

10.452.816 

1.661.600 



58. 579, 160 



n— SILVER. 

The interrogatories relative to the industrial consumption of silver 
contained in the Bureau of the Mint's Circular for 1895 and 1894, 
respectively, were in every respect similar to those relating to the 
industrial consumption of gold. 

1. Austria-Hungary, — According to the Tabellen zur Wahrungs-Sta- 
tistik, Sechster Abschnitt, Vienna, 1896, the fine weight of the articles 
of silver of domestic manufacture marked at the bureaus of guaranty 
of the Kingdom and countries represented in the Eeichsrath in the 
year 1894 was 43,246.028 kilograms, and of Hungary, 5,164.208 kilo- 
grams; a total of* 48,453 kilograms. 

The figure 43,245 kilograms, however, does not represent the total 
industrial consumption of silver in Austria-Hungary in 1894. Accord- 
ing to official data collected in 1894 and supplemented by estimates, the 
amount of fine silver employed in the arts that escaped control in the 
Austrian half of the Empire amounted to 7,609 kilograms, making the 
total industrial consumption of silver in Cisleithauia (Austria- Hungary, 
exclusive of the eastern half), 51,854 kilograms. In galvanic silvering 
and silver plating, 3,975 kilograms; in photography, 2,468 kilograms, and 
in mirror foiling, 482 kilograms were used. 

The total industrial consumption of Hungary, calculated proportion- 
ally as for Austria, would be 6,000 kilograms. The silver used in 
manufactures in the Austrian half of the Empire consisted of 90.3 per 
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cent of fine Bilver, 4 per cent of domestic or foreign coins, 3.59 per cent 
of alloyed silver, and of only 2.11 per cent of broken silver. Even if 
it be assumed that the alloyed silver was obtained exclusively by the 
melting or broken silver, this material which had been already used 
industrially once would not reach 6 per cent. But as the melted coins 
were for the most part domestic coins melted down, whose place by 
reason o£ the Austro-Hungarian monetary reform had not to be filled 
by coinages of new silver, they, too, may be considered "old material." 
For this reason Professor Lexis thinks that the net industrial con- 
sumption of fine silver in Austria-Hungary in 1894 should be placed at 
about 52,000 kilograms. It was, according to official information 
received by this Bureau, 58,000 kilograms in 1895. 

2.. Belgium, — The Bureau of the Mint has received no official informa. 
tion as to the industrial consumption of silver in Belgium in 1895, and 
therefore adopts Professor Lexis's estimate for that year, viz, 20,000 
kilograms net. 

3. Ungland, — ^Professor Lexis estimates the net industrial consumption 
of silver in England in 1895 at 140,000 kilograms, and, in the absence of 
more reliable data, that estimate is accepted by this Bureau as a close 
approximation to the actual amount industrially employed in that 
country. Professor Lexis says: 

In view of the estimate made of the iudastrial employment of silver in France 
(141,000 kilograms), and that of the United States iu 1894 (232,000 kilograms), the 
figure assumed by Mr. Ottoinar Haupt to represent the net industrial consumption 
of silver in England in 1890 seems decidedly too low. Nor do the statistics of the 
consumption of crude silver in England published by the I?Yankfurt Metallgesell- 
schaft, based on the imports and exports und the estimated domestic production of 
silver, inspire much confidence. For 1893 and 1894 the figures are 213,000 and 234,- 
000 kilograms, while for 1891 and 1892 they show an export of crude silver (1,647,000 
kilograms and 923,000 kilograms) greater than the sum of the domestic production 
(600,000 and 926,000 kilot^rnms) and imports of crude silver (974,000 and 926,000 
kilogratus) by 121,000 and 104,000 kilograms, respectively. But, besides these items, 
the imported and exported foreign silver coins should have been taken into consider- 
ation, since they, too, may be employed as industrial raw material. If these be 
included, the average annual industrial consumption of silver in England is found 
to be 206,000 kilograms. For coinage there was used, after deduction of the abraded 
coins recoined during this period, an annual average of 97,000 kilograms of fine 
silver, and hence 113,000 kilograms were used annually for other purposes. Tlie 
principal buses of this calculation, especially' the estimate of the silver obtained 
from foreign ores, are very uncertain, and when we compare the silver consumption 
of the United States and France with that of England we feel disposed to place the 
industrial employment of silver in the latter country at at least as high a figure as 
that of France. 

Professor Lexis accordingly estimates it at 140,000 kilograms net. 

4. France. — M. de Foville estimates the industrial consumption of 
silver in France in 1895 at 180,000 kilograms. Assuming 25 {)er cent 
of this to have been old material, leaves a net industrial consumption 
of 141,750 kilograms. 

6. Oermany. — ^The tables of the Metallgesellschaft give as Germaiv^'^^ 
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average industrial consumption of crude silver in the years 1890-18d4, 
175,000 kilograms, to which must be added 8,500 kilograms, represent- 
ing the excess of the imports of silver coin over the exports. The silver 
employed in coinage need not be deducted, as it is obtained exclusively 
from the melting of thalers. There is therefore a net consumption for 
Germany for industrial purposes of 183,500 kilograms. Considering 
the large export of silverware from Germany and the great develop- 
ment of the silvering, silver-plating, and chemical industries of that 
country, Professor Lexis does not consider this estimate at all incredi- 
ble; still he hesitates to adopt it, especially as Ottomar Haupt placed 
Germany's industrial use of silver at only 100,000 kilograms in 1890. 
Lexis is of opinion that 150,000 kilograms may be assumed without any 
hesitancy to represent the industrial employment of silver in the Empire 
in 1895. 

6. Italy, — In 1885 Dr. Soetbeer estimated the industrial consumption 
of silver in Italy to be 19,000 kilograms, since when it may be assumed 
to have increased at least 10 per cent, making it in 1895 about 21,000 
kilograms. 

7. Netherlands. — The answer that came to the Bureau of the Mint's 
interrogatory regarding the industrial consumption of silver in the 
Netherlands in 1895 was as follows: '*At the various guaranty bureaus 
752 kilograms of new gold articles and 10,476 kilograms of new silver 
articles were presented for registration and stamping. The quality of 
these articles varied, of course. The actual value thereof may be esti- 
mated at $302,304 of gold articles and $1 70,428 of silver articles. What 
amount of new and old gold and silver was used in the industrial arts 
can not be stated." 

The data here furnished are not sufi&cient to base an estimate of such 
consumption on in 1895, and the Bureau adopts that of Professor Lexis, 
viz, 12,000 kilograms net. 

8. Portugal. — It also adopts Professor Lexis's estimate of the indus- 
trial consumption of silver in Portugal in 1895, viz, 5,000 kilograms net. 
The 1894 returns to this Bureau placed it at 5,740 kilograms, old mate- 
rial included. 

9. Eu88ia. — Russia's industrial employmentof silverin 1895is reported 
to the Bureau of the Mint at about 145,823 kilograms, 25 per cent of 
which may be estimated to have been old material, making the net 
industrial consumption about 109,368 kilograms, which amount is the 
same as that estimated by Professor Lexis. 

10. Sweden. — Respecting the industrial consumption of silver in Swe- 
den in 1895, the Bureau of the Mint has received the following answer 
to its interrogatory on that point : *' The weight of the silver employed in 
Sweden in 1895 in the manufacture of silver articles may be estimated 
at 2,150 kilograms." The weight of the fine silver employed in silver- 
ing, plating, etc., is unknown. The total net consumption of silver 
in Sweden in 1895 in the industrial ,arts is placed by Le^i§ at 3,000 
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kilograms, which is probably very near the actual amount, and is 
therefore adopted here. 

11. Switzerland. — According to the Austrian Tabellen zur Wahrungs 
Statistik, Sechster Abschnitt, Vienna, 1896, page 134, the industrial 
consumption of silver in Switzerland in 1894 was 3,000,000 francs, or 
about $600,000, which represents, at the average price of silver in 1895, 
viz, $21,029 per kilogram, about 28,500 kilograms. Lexis, however, 
estimates it at 25,000 kilograms net, while it was estimated by Soetbeer 
for the period 1871-1880 at 24,000 kilograms, and he calculated it at 
the same figure in 1885. Haupt estimated it in 1892 at 50,000 kilo- 
grams. The information received by the Bureau of the Mint is that 
the total consumption of gold and silver in Switzerland represents a 
value of 40,000,000 francs, divided between the two metals in the pro- 
I)ortion of 37 te 3, It therefore places the net industrial consumption of 
silver in Switzerland in 1894 and 1895 at about 28,500 kilograms, in 
round numbers, at which figure this Bureau also places it. 

12. Other countries, — In 1885 Dr. Soetbeer estimated the industrial 
consumption of silver in countries other than those mentioned above at 
40,000 kilograms. It maybe safely assumed that it has since increased 
at least 5,000 kilograms, and it is therefore estimated in 1895 at a mini- 
mum of 45,000 kilograms net. 

Adding the figures given above for the various countries, the world's 
industrial employment of silver in 1895 is found to be 995,863 kilo- 
grams, of the coining value of $41,388,052, and the commercial value, 
at the average price of silver in 1895 of $0.65806 per fine ounce, or 
$21,156 per kilogram, of $21,068,478. 

The World's Industrial Consumption of Silver in 1895. 



Country. 



Anstria-Hnngary 

B«lgiam ^ 

England 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Ketherlands 

Portugal 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United SUtes 

Other countries 

Total 

6753 P M 95 4 



Weight. 



Kilograms. 

58,000 

20,000 

140,000 

141, 750 

150,000 

21,000 

12,000 

5,000 

109,368 

3,000 

28,500 

262,245 

45,000 



905,863 



Coining 
value. 



(2,410,480 

631.200 

5,818,400 

5,891,130 

6,234,000 

872,760 

498,720 

207,800 

4,546,334 

124,680 

1,184,460 

10,898,888 

1,870,200 



41,388.062 



Commercial 
value. 



$1,227,048 

423,120 

2,961,840 

2,998,863 

3,178,400 

444,276 

253,872 

105,780 

2,313,790 

63,468 

002.946 

5,548,055 

952,020 



21,068.478 



REPORTS OF THE SPECIAL AGENTS OF TH^ BUREAU OF THE MINT 

ON THE PRODUCTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS IN 1895 

IN THE SEVERAL STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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By GiiARLBS G. Yale. 

While for some years past the bullion yield of Alaska has been about 
the same from year to year, 1895 shows a very material increase in gold 
product over the figures of 1894. This is due, not only to increased 
productiou of the older mines, buttothe openingof new fields of placer 
and quartz mining. In quartz operations more capital has of late been 
invested, and several large properties are no w being opened, which in 
another year will have reached a producing stage. The new placer 
fields at Turnagain Arm, Cooks Inlet, Kachamak Bay, were discov- 
ered late in thefall of 1894. They are on the south side of Turnagain 
Arm, on creeks heading in the Kenai Peninsula. About 300 miners 
went there in 1895, but fully half left without doing any mimng. 
The richer discoveries were not made until late in the season, and few 
got their claims ox>ened in time to do much work. In the spring of 
1896 a large number of miners left California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton for these new placers, and it is thought as many went there as 
weredestined for the Yukon River district. 

The bullion yield of Alaska in 1895 was as follows : 

Gold..J....-......^... ...J............1.....1... ;...... $2,328,419.43 

Silver .:.............:..........:....... ....:...:..:..:; 97,862.53 

Total.. ..!^.... ^ ................ *.,.................. 2,426,281.96 

_/ l|a,.a> • 1 ^ • •.!•.». .•■!#■ «>•• •• •. ■ .««.■ .. .. i.i * 

> J 

The output of 1894 wa«— 

Gold.:.. v.-....::..:...... :..^v. .;...;.:..::... $1^282,^23.13 

SnT«r ..*... .........w- ......w.. ^. 6,716.5& 

Total 1,288,339.68 

For 1895 the yield oif the quartz mines on Douglas and tTnga islands 
alone equaled the entire product of the Territory the year before, with- 
out counting the other mining fields which have been more fully 
developed. 

While some silver is produced, the main mineral product oif Alaska 
is gold. The discovery of gold has been the influence which has led to 
the settlement of the country by a white population^ and at least four- 
fifths of this white population are now devoting their attention wholly 
to the mining business. Each year brings about an increase in. the 
number of miners, who scatter out to the camps in different sections^ 
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some leaving in the fall to return again in the spring and others spend- 
ing the winter at the posts most contiguous to their mines. 

The operations in southeastern Alaska are confined mainly to quartz 
mining and mUling, in which stamp mills, quicksilver plates, concentra- 
tors, and chlorination process are used. The ores are not of a free- 
milling character, although much free gold is caught upon the plates. 
The mineral reef running along Douglas Island and nearly parallel 
with the shore line, and only a few hundred feet back, is an immense 
one, ranging from 50 to 500 feet in width and of an as yet unknown 
depth. In the Paris and Mexican locations on this reef the workings 
are now extended down some distance below the level of the sea. 
Stamps, plates, concentrators, and a large chlorinating plant are all 
used in connection in the reduction of these ores. 

Two miles north of the Doulas Island reef lies another mineral belt, 
the two running parallel with each other in a southeast and northwest 
direction. Upon the mainland belt is located the mines in Berners 
Bay, Silver Bow Basin, Sheep Creek, Sum Dum Bay, and lesser inter- 
mediate localities, the mineral belt thus far followed showing up for a 
distance of 100 miles, from Berners Bay to Sum Dum Bay. The ores 
in this belt differ in character from the Douglas Island reef, but are 
worked by the same processes, except that the concentrates are shipped 
to the Pacific Coast smelters for reduction instead of going through 
the chlorination process. These ores bear galena, zinc blende, iron, 
and copper pyrites, some free gold and native silver and gray copper, 
and ruby and black sulphurets of silver. 

During the year 1895, 300 stamps were dropping on Douglas Island 
and during the summer 125 stamps were dropping on the mainland. 

Other outlying districts are also coming into prominence, mainly on 
Admiralty Island, upon which a new ten-stamp mill is now ready for run- 
ning, being operated by the Alaska- Willoughby Gold Mining Company. 
On IJnga Island some very extensive and productive quartz operations 
are being carried on. 

In southeastern Alaska, so far, all the placer mining has been done 
in gravel deposits, which were made auriferous by the wash from 
quartz veins. 

In the beach sands that lie along the foot of the St. Ellas Alps, 
western Alaska, placer mining has been going on for several years, 
with various failures and successes. These deposits carry black and 
ruby sand and fine gold, the sands being washed in sluice boxes, which 
are bottomed with riffles and silver plates. Most of this gold is bright 
and amalgamates readily, so a large per cent of it is saved. This 
gold brings at the mint about $18 an ounce. For the year 1896 these 
ruby-sand diggings yielded $17,574.54 and gave employment to 21 
men who were engaged in actual mining. 

All mining done in the interior of Alaska, in what is commonly 
termed the Yukon Eiver country, is in the alluvial gravel deposits in 
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the beds of creeks that are branches of the main Ynkon. The discov- 
ery of paying quartz veins is reported^but as yet no development work 
has been done upon any of them. Placer mining is being carried on 
by the use of pans, rockers, sluices, and upon a few claims small 
hydraulics with canvas hose are at work. The gold in the Upper 
Yukon district, which lies wholly in British territory, is all classed as 
^^fine" gold, and is found along the banks of the large rivers, and evi- 
dently its origin lies long distances away. In the Middle Yukon 
division, lying wholly in Alaska, the placers yield *^ coarse" gold, rang- 
ing in size from a kernel of wheat up to ounce nuggets, the largest nug- 
get ever taken out weighing 30 ounces. In the Lower Yukon division 
but little prospecting has yet been done. 

The placer fields in the Cooks Inlet section, in western Alaska, are 
yet new and but little information as to their real wealth is known up 
to present date. Some 300 miners were in the field during the summer 
of 1895 and 69 wintered there. The gravel deposits yield '* coarse" gold 
very similar in character to the Yukon gold. 

The principal silver product of the Territory comes from Sheep Creek 
district, where a number of mines are being opened and developed. 

The placer gold comes mainly from the Yukon Eiver districts. Cooks 
Inlet, and the ocean beach sands. The most important placer districts 
are those of the Upper Yukon, or the creeks and other streams empty- 
ing into the river. The Forty-mile district embraces Forty-mile, Sixty- 
mile, and Glacier creeks and their tributaries. In this district some 
600 men worked last year in the summer season. The Birch Creek and 
its tributaries district, also on the Yukon, embraces the mines on Birch 
Creek. Circle City is the principal point, and there were about 700 
men worked in that region during the summer of 1895. Beaver Creek 
district includes Beaver Creek and another creek farther to the west, 
where only 10 men were working last year. Koyakuk district embraces 
the mines on the Koyakuk river, where some 30 men were at work. 
All these districts are in the Yukon Biver region. 

The rate of wages for miners varies greatly in Alaska, in accordance 
with the locality. The miners who work for wages in the Yukon region 
get $10 per day, doubtless the highest wages paid in the United States 
in mining. Between 1,300 and 1,500 men worked the last year. Many 
of these, of course, are working for themselves, as is the case in all placer 
districts. At Cooks Inlet last year some 300 men were at work min- 
ing and prospecting. On Admiralty Island the wages are $3.50 per 
day. On Douglas Island 300 miners get from $2 to $3.50 per day, 
according to the nature of the work. On Unga Island the average 
rate is $2.85 per day, though the miners get $3.50 and the mill men 
$4.50 x)er day, the average being brought down by the less pay of the 
laborers. In the Silver Bow Basin and Sheep Creek districts the 
average pay is $3 per day. At Juneau they get $3.50 per day in 
quartz mining. 
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It is very difficult indeed to ascertain with any exactness the num- 
ber of men employed in mining in Alaska. Actual returns, in reply to 
inquiries from the Mint Bureau, show the number to be 2,277, which 
includes those at Admiralty Island^ Douglas Island, Unga Island, 
Juneau, Salmon Creek, Sheep Creek, Silver Bow Basin, Sum Dum, 
Wrangel, Lituya, Yakutal^ Cooks Inlet, and the Yukon region. How- 
ever, Mr. G. B. Swinehart, editor of the Alaska Mining Record, esti- 
mates that in southeastern Alaska, where most oif the operations are 
carried on, about 3,000 miners are at work. As in most regions, work 
is only carried on in summer. The number of men varies greatly with 
the season. In tbe placer camps the x)opulation is essentially nomadic. 
Hundreds of men, too, are not actually engaged in mining, but pros- 
liiecting the streams in search of new diggings, or the hills, hunting for 
quartz. For these reasons, too, it is impossible to ascertain with any 
degree of exactness the amount of yield of the placer fields. The 
miners when tbey leave in the fail bring their gold with them, not only 
to San Francisco, but to Victoria, Tacoraa, Seattle, Portland, etc., so 
that no accurate record can be obtained. Tbe amount carried by the 
transportation companies and that produced by the large quartz-mining 
companies is readily ascertained, but no one can tell the amount car- 
ried out of the country by individuals who have been working their 
own claims in the placer districts. More than double the number of 
men in Alaska in 1895 will be on the placer fields in 1806, as early in 
the spring of this year numerous expeditions left San Francisco and 
Other Pacific Coast cities on the way to Alaska. The steamer travel 
also began a month or two earlier in 1896 than is usual on the Alaska 

route, and all the steamers were crowded with miners on the way to the 

• ■ < '. . . ... . , .... .... . . . ' 

Yukon or Cooks Inlet placer mines. It is proper to note that Mr. G. B. 
Swinehart, of Juneau, greatly aided the superintendent of tlie mint ai 
San Francisco in obtaining returns from the Alaska mines for 1895. 

PRODuCt OF raic 'MiS'ftS OF Alaska. 

KECAPltULATiON. 



Dtetriot. 



Cooka Inlet placers 

Donglas, Unga, and Admiralty islands. 

Jatt6Att.... 

Skeep Greek 4iatriot 

Silvo' Bow Baai|i 

Sitka and Sum Dam 

Wran gel p facers 

Wlndfkll Creek. i ;... 

Yukon placers... « ^.^. 



Total 



G«ld; 



$17,954.54 

50. 000. 00 

1,270, 503. *76 

189,813.08 

40,743.05 

45,325.00 

490.00 

500. 00 

4,000.00 

709,000.00 



2,828,419.43 



Sllrer. 



* ^ • 



$97,862.53 



97,862.53 



Total: 



$17,954.54 
50, 000. 00 

1, 270, 593. re 

189, 818; 08 

:38,.«05^98 

45.325.00 

490.00 

600.00 

4,<M0r0«. 

, 709,1100.00 



2,49i|2Rl.«. 
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ARIZONA. 

By John F. Blakdt,. 
Mining Engineer, PrtMOQtU Ariz*. 
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In making up the statistics of the precious metals from Arizona for 
the year 1895, 1 am surprised and sorry to have to report a decrease in 
both metals from the previous year. The falling off in silver was to be 
expected, but the activity in gold mining which has prevailed during 
the year led me to expect diflfereut results. In comparing the returns 
for the year 1894, it will be seen that all thie counties, except Gila and 
Yavapai, show a decrease, but in Yavapai the increase has been.31| 
per cent over the previous year. In this county there have been- some- 
new mills started, but the old ones of the large mines have run almost 
contiiiuonsly for the whole year. Many new small mines have been 
started, and some of them are patting up mills, so that we maylook. 
for much better returns for 1896. 

In Mohave County the decrease has been due to the stopping of. the 
large silver mine at the White Hills, the ores of which also carry a 
good amount of gold. A large gold mill is to be erected in that county, 
biit ^ill hardly do much this year. 

In Yuma County the closing out of the Harqua-Hala mine reduced 
the return from that county about one-half. A 20stamp mill is now 
being built near Yuma and will soon be running. The mine is reported 
as very rich. 

Pinal County has had two idle mills for nearly the whole year, wherd 
heretofore the yield has been large. A new 20-stamp mill will start 
shortly. 

The mines at Tombstone, Cochise County, have entirely closed, but 
there has been quite an excitement during the past two months over 
new gold discoveries a few miles from that district. 

At Oro Blanco, in Pima County, a gold mill has lately been started, 
the ore being treated by the "cyanide process" with good results. 

As a general thing, the activity in gold mining has been unabated 
throughout the year and shows no diminution at the present time. 
The work of development is carried on in a better manner than hereto- 
fore and works of a more permanent character are being built. Many 
new and valuable discoveries have been made, but the work upon them 
has not been sufficiently advanced to show in the returns of the year 
1895. 
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The "cyanide process" has been successfally introdnced at five places, 
aU bnt one being upon "old tailing" piles, viz, at Congress, Harqua- 
Hala, Tombstone, and the Old Vnlture mines. At Oro Blanco they 
have introduced the plan to work the ores from the starting of the 
mine. 

It has been impossible to arrive at any approximate account of the 
number of miners at work in the Territory, since so many men work 
on their own account as " chloriders,'^ taking their ores for treatment 
to custom mills. The wages of miners are $3 to $3.50 per day, and 
laborers vary from $1.50 to $2.50 in different localities. At present 
there are not many idle men, except those who are so from choice. 

Production of Gold and Silver ix Aki/ona foic 1895. 



Counties. 



Coohise.. 

Gila 

Graham . 
Hariooi»a 
Mohave. . 
Pima.... 
Pinal.... 
Yayapai . 
Yuma ... 



Total 



Gold 
bullion 



117, 342 

13, 467 

2,061 

60,779 

11,105 

06,483 

85,000 

360, 776 

172, 528 



809, 641 



Gold in 
oren. 



$36,331 



26.000 
72 491 
28,000 



898,055 
1,200 



1.062,077 



Total gold. 



$53,673 

13, 467 

2.061 

76.779 

83.596 

124,483 

85,000 

1.258,831 

173.728 



1.871.018 



Silver 
bullion. 



Ounce*. 
800 



108,083 
5,750 



114.633 



Silver in 
ores. 

0wu4i. 
152,787 



747 



372,192 

166,500 

32,000 

322,088 

9,301 



1.055,660 



Total 

silver. 



Ouneer. 

•153,587 



747 



480,275 

172,250 

82,000 

822,033 

9,301 



1, 170, IBS 



Pounda. 

Lead reported 1,790,149 

Copper reported 29,990^ MS 



By Charlks G. Yale. 

The product of precious metals iu the State of Califoruia for the 
calendar year 1895, as reported by the superiuteudeut of the mint at 
Sau Francisco, is as follows : 

Gold $15,334,317.69 

Silver 699,789.70 

Total 15,934,107.39 

In 1894 the product of the State was: 

Gold $13,863,281.89 

SUver 297,331.55 

Total 14, 160, 61 J. 44 

A comparison of these figures show that the gold yield of 1895 
increased over that of 1894 by $1,471,035.80, and the silver product 
increased $302,458.15, a total increase of precious metals in California 
over the previous year of $1,773,493.95. 

The gold product of the State is shown by these reports to be grad- 
ually enlarging each year. The increase of gold in 1894 over 1893 
was $1,324,502.29, which, with the increase of 1896 of $1,471,035.80, 
shows that within two years there has been an addition to the annual 
product of $2,795,538.09 in gold. The increase in silver product this 
year is also material, this coming mainly from the more southern coun- 
ties of the state, though more or less is taken out with the gold in all 
the bullion-producing counties. 

Those familiar with the conditions affecting mining operations in 
California predict a further augmentation of the gold product for some 
years to come. This opinion is based on the fact that in late years 
more capital has been invested in quartz and gravel mines than had 
previously been the case for a long time. Moreover, it has come to be 
recognized that deep mining in the gold leads will pay handsomely 
where sufficient capital is invested for proper development and plant, 
and many mines which were abandoned at comparatively shallow 
depths are being reopened and sunk by organized companies with 
means to do the work without having to depend upon the daily out- 
put of the mine itself. When properly and thoroughly opened, the 
mines as a general rule repay all the outlay. The success of some 
few cofflpanies in this direction has been such as to induce many others 
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to adopt the same plan. Numerous instances might be cited where 
mining companies, especially in the Mother Lode regions, are sinking 
shafts 1,600 to 2,000 feet deep direct, without stopping to drift or cross- 
cut until the desired depth is attained. This feature is a comparatively 
new one in California, where the shaft sinking, after a few hundred 
feet, has usually been gradual, and the product of the mine itself 
depended upon to furnish means for deeper working. This deep sink- 
ing direct involves also large expenditure for hoisting and pumping 
machinery, for which reason companies only with abundant ready 
capital can undertake such operations. Many of these ventures will 
not reach a productive stage for one or two years^ nor are they expected 
to^ but when those now being prosecuted reach this point the gold 
yield of the State should naturally be materially augmented. 

It may be stated also, in further explanation of the gradual increase 
in gold production of California, that a great many mines have been 
started again in operation after a long period of idleness, through 
coming into possession of men or companies financially able to bring 
them to a producing stage. In numerous instajices where. water 
became troublesome or the ore of too low grade to pay well under the 
conditions existing ten to twenty years ago, the mines were left prac* 
ticaljy abandoned and idle, only work enough being done to hold them. 
There are still hundreds and hundreds of such mines, which are grad- 
ually being rehabilitated by the infusion of capital in the mining 
counties. Moreover, the demand for gold properties, which has l)ecom6 
maiiifest within the past two years, has eiicouraged many to open and 
develop small claims upon which little work had previously been done. 
Many of these have become producers on the resumption of operations. 

The prevailing conditions have, moreover, given marked impetus to 
prospecting throughout the gold regions of the State, which has 
resulted in the discovery of a great liiauy new claims, many of which 
are being opened and developed, and some of which have become pro- 
ducers on a moderate scale. Another feature to be considered is that 
certaiii agricultural ox* horticultural operations having become unprofit- 
able, some men formerly engaged in those operations have turtied their 
atteritiori to prospecting or working mining gi'ound either overlooked 
or unconsidered, and others have regularly engaged in mining as a 
business. The merchants and business men of the cities and towns 
have also engaged in mining Within the past two years "to a larger 
extent than formerly, and have beeti willing to assist miners and pros- 
pectors in finding or developing claims. Investments ate being made 
by small cbiiii)anies, the members of which pay for their stock in 
monthly installments extending over a period of one or two years, the 
money collected being Spent almost entirely in purchase, development, 
and equipment of the claims, and none of the oflScers, aside from the 
acting stiperintendidnt, being paid salaries. The mining is thtts carried 
on in an economical manner, and men of small means are afforded an 
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opportunity of becoming interested in mining operations. Of course 
tlie organization of sucli companies involves the purchase of mining 
iptoperties and the employment of men, which is a good thing for the 
niining regions and the mining industry. 

Those who have claims, hut no means to open them, are thus enabled 
to sell outright or get the financial assistance necessary. In the case 
of large mines there is now no difficulty whatever in procuring capital, 
either for purchase, equipment, or development, the demand for such 
beiiig greater than the supply. 

The hydraulic mines in the drainage basin of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin rivers are slowly but gradually resuming work under the 
operations of the Federal law placing them under the supervision of 
a commission of engineers and permitting them to operate when the 
liecessary impounding dams for restraining the d6bris are constructed 
to the satisfaction of the commission. Since the establishment of this 
Debris Commission a few years ago they have granted license to mine 
to some hydtaulic mines in the district under their jurisdiction. In 
(^ch case the mine and works have been examined by the Commission 
or its agents, the character of the impounding works have been speci- 
fied, and the mine only permitted to operate while the dam or works 
are efficient for restraining the debris from entering the streams, when 
it might eventually find its way to navigable waters. Under this 
beneficent law this class of mines may be operated without doing any 
daniage to the rivers or the lands along their banks and without being 
involved in the endless and bitter litigation which formerly resulted. 
The output of these mines has materially increased the gold product 
of the State and their renewal of operations has helped to rehabilitate 
sections of the State which were partially deserted and impoverished 
when the mines were closed down by injunction of the courts, ifat- 
tirally, undeir the conditions requiring the work to be done behind 
debris dams, the output of the mines is restricted as compared with 
that when the amount of gravel washed was only limited by the water 
siipply now, since the gravel must be washed into reservoirs and the 
inuddy water there settled until it flows out practically clear of d6hris. 
These conditions do not apply in the counties the streams of which 
empty into the nonnavigable Klamath Biver and thence to the ocean, 
'for therie the hydraulic mines are operated without any restriction of 
any tindl As a result, the gravel mining regions of Siskiyou and 
Trinity counties are attracting capital and their annual yield lis grad- 
ually increasing. 

Altogether, 1895 has been the most prosperous year in the mining 
regions that California has experienced for twenty years, and much 
encouriigement IS felt for the future, in view of the many large opera 
tions now under way and the development of properties throughout the 
older mining counties and particularly along the line of the Mother 
XiOcfeL Theire is great activity in alt the camps. It is noteworthy, also, 
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that in the more southern counties of the State, where mining has been 
inactive for a long time, some large operations are bein/^ conducted and 
considerable caiiital has been inveiited. Prospecting and development 
work are going on all over the counties in that direction, particularly 
in what is known as the " desert " region, where some very promising 
mines have been found. 

In 1894 the Ave counties of the State which produced over f 1,000,000 
were, in the* relation of their bullion product, in the following order: 
Calaveras, Placer, Nevada, Amador, and Trinity. For 1896 the 
returns from these counties place them in this order : Nevada, Cala- 
veras, Placer, Amador, and Trinity. It will be noted that Nevada 
County takes first place from Calaveras, which, coming second, pushes 
Placer County from second into third place. In 1894 Calaveras 
County produced over $2,000,000, but in 1895 no county reached 
those figures. As to the increase or decrease of product in each county 
as compared with the previous years, this may be learned from the fol- 
lowing paragraphs referring to these features in the counties for 18d5. 

Amador County shows an increased total yield of only $60,821.59 ovff 
1894. There are many large operations now being conducted in this 
county on the Mother Lode, which in time will greatly augment the 
annual yield. 

It is in this county that the success of very deep mining has been 
most marked, and the result of operations in the Kennedy, the largest 
producer in the county, has induced others to sink deeper upon maoy 
old mines. The silver in this county was obtained with the gold from 
mines at Amador City and Sutter Creek. 

Butte County, which produced $473,672.65 in 1894, shows a yield for 
1895 of $706,196.38, an increase for the year of $232,523.73. In this 
county are many producing mines of both quartz and auriferous gravel 
The largest producers among the quartz mines are the Gold Bank, 
Spring Valley Quartz, Willard, Golden Summit, and Banner; and 
among the gravel mines the Spring Valley placer is the largest. There 
are a great many small operations going on in this county, particularly 
in gravel mining. The silver product was obtained in the gold mining 
operations at Forbestown. 

Calaveras County, which was the only county in California which 
exceeded the $2,000,000 mark in 1894 and wap the leading gold pro- 
ducer, with a record of $2,124,548.47 for the year, makes returns for 
1895 of $1,717,993.14, a decrease of product for the year of $406,555.33. 
This falling off is largely due to a temporary cessation of operations of 
the IJtica Mining Company, caused by a fire in the mine. This mine 
is the largest producer in the county and, indeed, the State, so that its 
stoppage of work for a time naturally affected the bullion product of 
the county. 

The very successful operations of this company have resulted in a 
great many ot^her mines being opened an4 developed aroupd Angela 
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and in most other parts of the connty. There is ^eat activity in all 
the camps, and prospecting and development work are going on in 
all directions. Many old mines which have laid idle for years, notably 
the Gwin, formerly a large producer, are being reopened. 

The production of gold in Del Norte County was practically the same 
as in the previous year, all coming from small operations in the vicinity 
of Gasquet. 

Eldorado County shows a marked increase in product of $333,485.32 
from the returns of 1894, which were $367,063.67, as compared with the 
$700,548.99 of 1895. The increase was almost as much as the entire 
product in the previous year. The leading producers among large 
operations are the Idlewild, Big Canyon, Church, Gentle Annie, Mon- 
arch, Linden, Franklin, Zantcraft, and Grand Victory. Most of these 
mines increased their product for the year, and many have reached a 
producing stage. There are a great many small but profitable opera- 
tions going on in most of the camps of the county, and the renewal of 
operations and increased activity in the mining districts have helped 
swell the total product materially. There are large numbers of indi- 
vidual miners and Chinese in this county, who add their share to the 
total. The principal producing sections are at Eldorado, Georgetown, 
Grizzly Flat, Greenwood, Nashville, Placerville, and Shingle Springs. 

Fresno County shows an increase of $39,047 in its 1895 product over 
that of the previous year, the total being $47,249. This is entirely 
from small mining operations at Auberry, Dunlap, Letcher, Pine Bidge, 
and Pellasky. 

In Humboldt County the gold product in 1894 was $41,326.10, and in 
1895 it is $92,635!20, an increase for the year of $51,309.10. There 
are no large njining operations in this county, the product coming from 
those who sell their gold dust at Areata, China Flat, Klamath, Orick, 
Orleans, and Weitchpec. There is considerable black-sand mining done 
on the ocean beaches in this county, though some of the largest of thig 
class of mines were not worked in 1895. 

Inyo County produced $92,142.28 in gold in 1895, and $188,329.23 in 
silver, a total of $280,471.51, which, compared with the figures of the 
previous year, show an increase in gold yield of $39,503.37 and an 
increase in silver of $104,689.23, a total increase of $144,192.60. The 
silver comes from mines at Cerro Gordo, Darwin, Keeler, and Modock, 
and the gold from Big Pine, Bishop, Cerro Gordo, Independence, and 
Lone Pine. The largest silver producers are the Sorba, Newton, Lucky 
Jim, Christmas Gift, Union, and Mmietta. 

Kern County is one of the few counties showing a reduction of product 
from the previous year, when the total returns were $350,406.91, as com- 
pared with $277,497.59Jn 1895, a decrease of $72,909.32. Thedesert dry 
diggings at Goler, Red Kock, and Summit gave much smaller returns 
than in 1894; in fact, the returns from most of the camps were less in 
p^m))er {^)4 amount, A |:reat deal of prospecting and developing is^ 
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liowever, going on^ especially in the mountain regions east of Tehachapi 
Pass, where some new districts are being opened, and considerable 
activity is manifest in several parts of the county. The silver product 
of the county is all trom the operations of a company in Amalie dis- 
trict. The product of the gold mines at White River is credited to this 
county, although the mines are on the borders of iTulare and the post- 
office. is iu the latter county, but most of the mines themselves are 
understood to be in Kern. 

The product of Lassen County shows a decrease of about $10,000. 
' The entire output of this county comes from the few mines at Hayden 
HiU. 

Los Angeles shows a decrease of product amounting to $11,170, the 
total product being only $23,330, as comi)ared with $34,500 in 1894. 

There are only small mines in this county, most of them being at 
Acton, Germans, Newhall, and Pomona. 

Madera County gives returns for 1895 of $162,323. t4 in gold, as com- 
pared with $107,971.60 in 1894, a gain of $54,362.14. There are no large 
companies operating iu this county, the gold product being made up 
from small operations at Coarse Gold Gulch, J^ine Gold Gulch, Ahwali- 
iiee, iPresno Flats, Grub Gulch, Hildreth, O'Keals, StarrvillCj and ^orth 
^Forf 

The total product of Mariposa County in 1895 was $216,629.46, as 
copnpared with $153,746.26 in 1894, a gain of $62,883.20. After a very 
long period of idleness many of the old mines of the county have been 
reopened and are being worked, and most of the camps are now the 
scenes of great activity in mining operations. The jpurchase of a group 
of mines at Coulterville by a company of Boston and Montana capital- 
ists and their extensive operations in connection with development 
and plant again attracted attention to the mineral resources of the 
county and led to more thorough prospecting and a demand for mines. 
Since these operations commenced numerous other companies have 
acquired mining interests ip the county and are developing their mines. 
The Merced Mining Company, which is referred to, although employing 
200 men at $3 per day, did not reach a producing stage iu 189^, all 
the work being directed toward opening the mines and arranging the 
plant. Mining activity is most apparent at Coulterville, Hornitos, 
. Mariposa, and Whitlocks, though scattered throughout the county many 
mien are prosx^ecting au(3 opening claims. 

Merced County makes the small production of $1,500 frona small 

claims at Merced Falls, though this is about double the returns of the 

previous year. 
Mono County gives returns from its gold mines for 1895 of $552,690.54, 

and of silver $84,910.37, a total of $637,6o6.9U The gold product in 

1894 was $358,824.46 and th6 silver $11,549.12, a total oif $370,573.58. 

A cbtnparisoh of these flguj'es shows an increase of gold over the 

previdils year of $193,866.08 and of silver $7i3,361.26, a total increase 
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of $267,227.33. The main increase in this county comes from the gold 
obtained from old tailings at Bodie, which are being worked over by 
the cyanide process, though some gain has also been made through the 
ncreased product of mines at Bodie and Lundy. 

Nevada, which held the first place for many years as the leading gold- 
producing county in the State, and which dropped to third place in 1894, 
being exceeded by Calaveras and Placer, again assumes the first i)osi- 
tion in its returns of 1896. Its gold product for 1895 is $1,789,815.06 
and silver $400, a total of $1,790,215.66. This is $40,415.65 less than 
the total product of the county in 1894, notwithstanding which, from 
the fact that Calaveras and Placer counties show even much greater 
reductionsof product, Nevada County exceeds them and takes first place. 
However, there seems to be a gradual reduction of annual gold yield in 
this county. In 1893 the total product^was $2,068,432.49; in 1894 it 
was $1,830,630.31, and in 1895 $1,790,215.66. The large mines around 
Grass Valley do not appear to be yielding as much as formerly, and in 
different parts of the county there are numerous mines which are idlei 
The introduction of electricity for power at Grass Valley and Nevada 
City is expected to cause a number of mines to be worked upon which 
little or nothing is now being done. 

Orange County gives a nominal yield from a claim or two at Santa 
Ana. 

Placer County, which gave returns of $1,851,878.79 in 1894, and took 
second place among the bullion-producing counties, drops again to 
third place in 1895, with a total yield of $1,604,907.32, which amount is 
exceeded by both Nevada and. Calaveras counties. The decrease in 
product from that of the previous year is $246,971.47. Some of the 
larger drift mines show a lessened yield, and returns are smaller from 
operations at Iowa Hill, Michigan Bluff, and some other gravel-mining 
sections of the county. 

Plumas County g^ves returns in 1895 of $603,222.57, as compared 
with $499,358.83 in 1894, a gain of $103,863.74'. The increase was made 
np principally from larger product of mines at Crescent Mills, Genesee, 
Greenville, Granite Basin, La Porte, Prattville, and Taylorsville. 

Eiverside County, which in 1894 only gave returns of $93,322.50, 
makes a product in 1895 of $287,656, of which $2,550 is silver, an increase 
of $194,333.50. This is due entirely to the enlarged product of the mines 
at Perris and Banning. The two large mines at Perris — the Good 
Hope and Santa Bosa — gave good returns. The Briggs, Santa Fe, 
Ophir, Alice, Menifee, and Hancock group all added their yield. Had 
it not been for litigation in the camp the product would doubtless 
have been even larger. The Golden Chariot, Indian Queen, and Han- 
cock group companies will all put up mills this summer. At Banning 
the Desert Queen and Lost Horse are the largest producers. A great 
deal of prospecting work is now being done in the desert portions of 
this county. 

5753 P M 05 5 
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Sacramento County gives returns of gold for 1895 amounting to 
$145,872.75, which is $75,546.75 more than was produced in 1894. It 
is entirely from placer mines around Folsom and Michigan Bar, where 
a number of whites and Chinese are employed in small individual 
operations. 

San Bernardino County produced in 1895 the sum of $131,360 in gold 
and $219,410.30 in silver ; total, $350,770.30. The increase in gold over 
returns of 1894 is nominal, but that of silver is $71,167.41, a total of 
$72,107.63 increase over the yield of the previous year. 

Most of the silver in this county comes from mines at Calico, the 
largest silver-mining camp in the State, but there is some silver pro- 
duced also at Daggett and Ivanpah. The principal producing mines 
at Calico are those of the Silver Ring Company, though some others 
are yielding also; but the majority of the mines in the camp are idle, 
owing to low value of silver. None of the Waterloo Company's mines 
or mills were operated last year. About 90 men are working in the 
silver mines in the camp. From Daggett several hundred tons of the 
ore have been shipped to England for treatment. Most of the gold in 
the county comes from mines which send their bullion to Needles, San 
Bernardino, Vanderbilt, and Victor. 

San Diego County produced in 1895 the sum of $344,907.57, in which 
is included $600 in silver, as compared with $266,598.33 in 1894, a gain 
of $78,309.24, Hedges is now the principal producing camp, where the 
Golden Cross mine turns out about two-thirds of the entire yield of the 
county. The other main producing points are Banner, Julian, and 
Ogilby. 

The desert regions of this county, especially down along the Colorado 
Eiver portion, having proved very productive, are being thoroughly 
prospected. Considerable capital has lately been put in certain of the 
districts in that portion of the county and a number of properties of 
merit are being opened. Milling facilities are being increased, so a 
large yield may be expected in 1896. 

San Luis Obispo has produced $3,000 in 1895 from the small mines at 
La Panza, which is more than double the yield of the previous year. 

Santa Barbara County, which made no returns in 1894, shows a yield . 
of $4,000 in 1895 from the small black-sand mines on the ocean beach 
near Lompoc. 

The yield of gold in Shasta County in 1895 was $781,696.32 and of 
silver $28,417.20, a total of $810,113.52. As compared with the returns 
of 1894, these figures show an increase in gold of $164,259.64 and of 
silver $23,384.89, the total increase of the bullion product for 1895 over 
1894 being $187,644.53. The largest producers in the county are the 
Texas Consolidated at Hart and the Uncle Sam mine of the Sierra 
Butte Company at Kennett. Some of the mines around French Gulch 
did not do so well as in former years, but this is more than made up by 
other producers at that and other points. At Middle Creek, Harrison 
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Caleb, and lago are some good producers, but tbe largest amount 
comes from Hart, Kennett, and French Gulch. 

The Mountain Mines, Limited, an English corporation, which bas 
purchased tbe Iron Mountain mines, is doing an immense amount of 
development and construction work, and employed part of 1895 about 
1,200 men in working the mine and building a railway and smelters. 
The Iron Mountain is a copper mine, containing a small quantity of 
both gold and silver, but such large quantities of ore will be worked that 
the product of the precious metals will be large. Since the railroad 
was completed from the mine to tbe smelter at Keswick they have been 
employing 500 men at average wages of about $1.50 per day. Tbe 
starting of these smelters has been a strong stimulant to both prospect- 
ing and development in this county, as ore may now be worked without 
the expense of distant shipment. The ores of many mines in the 
county are more or less rebellious in their nature and had to be shipped 
to smelters for reduction. Many mines could not stand this expense 
and pay a profit, but with smelters near at hand tbey will now be worked. 
A much larger product may be confidently expected from this county 
in the future. 

Sierra County shows a yield in 1895 of $694,576.63, all, with the 
exception of $106.96, being gold. Compared with the total product of 
1894 this shows an increase of $89,855.09 for the year. The mines nt 
Downieville, Brandy City, Gibsonville, Gold Lake, Forest City, La 
Porte, Scales, and Quincy all did well. A great deal of drift mining is 
caiTied on in this county, and quartz and hydraulic mining a« well. 

Siskiyou County, which made a gold product of $760,781.83 in 1894, 
gives returns for 1896 of $950,183.73, an increase of yield for the year 
amounting to $189,401.90. Most of this money is from gravel mines, 
which are ftnnd all over the county, and from surface mines and bars 
all along the many rivers and creeks. The Klamath Biver runs 
through this county, and along its course are numerous mines being 
actively operated. This class of mining is very attractive to the 
Chinese, of whom there are probably a larger number engaged in min- 
ing in Siskiyou than in any other county in the State. There are some 
quartz mines, but these are far outnumbered by the class mentioned. 
The largest producing quartz mine is the Black Bear. Among the 
larger producers generally are the Montezuma and A B C, at Calla- 
bans; the Summerville, at Cecil ville; the Bentz Bar and Pacific, at 
Gottville; the Lee Wah Company, Owens and Sell Drift, and Pinery, 
at Fort Jones; the Grider and Wingate Hill, at Happy Camp; the 
Barton and Lichen and China Lem, at Oak Bar; the Eastlick Bros., 
Deming, Wright, and Fletcher, at Oro Fino; The Golden Ball, Golden 
and Evelith, and Humpback, at Sawyers Bar; the Fort Goff, at Seiad; 
the Junction Bar and Quartz Hill, at Scott Eiver. There is a larger 
number of small producing claims in this county than in any other in 
the State, and their output makes up a very respectable aggregate 
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Bam. It is to be noted that there are no restrictioiiB whatever upoD 
hydraalic milling in this county, as there are in the coanties the 
streams of which drain into the Sacramento and San Joaqain rivers. 
The rivers, creeks, and streams in Siskiyon drain into the Klamath 
Eiver, an unnavigable stream, so that no impounding works are neces- 
sary at the hydrauhc mines. They can therefore wash as much gravel 
as tlieir water supply will permit There are large tracts of auriferous 
gravel in this county which are still untouched, but which will be util- 
ized when the necessary capital is invested to construct ditch and res- 
ervoir systems. 

Stanislaus County produced $26,481.50 in gold in 1895, which is prac- 
tically the same output as the year previous, all from surface mines at 
Knights Perry and La Grange. 

Trinity, which is one of the five counties of the State which usually 
produces over a million dollars a year, shows a yield of $1,168,002.41 
for 1895, of which only $1,257.28 is silver. The yield in 1894 was 
$1,012,990.84, so that the increase of product for the j^ear is $155,011.57. 
This increase is due to more productive operations in different portions 
of the county. Both quartz and gravel mining are carried on in Trin- 
ity, the latter class of mining, however, predominating. The largest 
producing quartz mine is the Brown Bear, at Dead wood. There are 
several large producing gravel mines, and some considerable capital 
has recently been put into extensive ditch systems for increased water 
supply. 

The conditions as to hydraulic mining in Trinity are the same as 
those mentioned previously with relation to Siskiyou, there being no 
restrictions upon the industry, as the various streams into which debris 
is dumped finally empty into the Klamath Biver. 

There are numerous small gravel mines being operated along most of 
the streams in the county, the aggregate output from which amounts 
to a considerable sum. In this county, as elsewhere where there is 
surface or gravel mining, there are numerous Chinese miners at work. 

Tulare County, which did not appear in the statistical tables of 
bullion production in 1894, shows a yield for 1895 of $16,320. A small 
amount is from claims about Auckland, but most of the gold is from 
newly opened placers at Battlesnake Creek, Yokohol, and Mill Creek. 

The yield of Tuolumne County for 1895 was $667,066.77, all of which 
is gold except the nominal sum of $312.62. The increase in this county 
over the record of the previous year amounts to $118,546.55. Some of 
the larger mines were especially productive during 1896, which accounts 
for the increase almost entirely. 

Yuba County produced in gold in 1895 the sum of $111,482.34, 
which is $4,002.14 more than the yield of 1894. This gold is from the 
surface mines at Brownsville, BuUards Bar, Camptonville, Smartsville, 
and Strawberry Valley. 

The number of men employed in the gold and silver mines of CaU 
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fornia is shown in the following table, as per i*etams to the mint at 
San Francisco: 



County. 



Amador .... 

Bntte 

CalaTena... 
Del Norte.. 
Eldorado ... 

Flreano 

Humboldt . . 

Inyo 

Kern 

Laasen , 

Loa Angeles 

Madera 

MariiKMa... 

Merced 

Mono 

li^eyada 

Orange 

Placer 



Number 
of men. 



760 
850 

l.lfiO 

56 

750 

00 

140 

232 

360 

40 

94 

205 

658 

10 

315 

1,475 

8 

1,626 



County. 



Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino . 

San Diego 

San Luis Obispo 
Santa Barbara . . 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Stanislaus 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yuba 

Total 



Number 
of men. 



675 
281 
280 
800 
465 

16 

15 

1,088 

600 

1.806 

60 
875 

00 
765 
164 

15,628 



The rate of wages paid varies with the section of the State and the 
class of work about the mines in which the men are engaged. In some 
parts of Amador County the average rate of wages is $2.75; In others, 
$2.50 and even $2, while in some mines $3 per day is paid. The aver- 
age where the largest number of men are employed appears to be 
$2.75, the rate of the laborers below the miners reducing the average 
wages. A great many men are working for $2.60. In Butte County 
$2.50 and $2.75 seem to be C/ommon wages, but in some instances $3 is 
paid. In Calaveras County the average rate appears to be $2.50 and 
$2.75 per day. The Utica Mining Company, which employs more 
miners on its properties than any other company in the State, has 500 
men at work at an average rate of $2.75 per day. In Del Norte County, 
where it is all surface work, $2 is paid. In Eldorado County the 
average seems to be $2.50 and $2.75, and in some cases the average is 
$3. In some parts of Fresno men are working for $1.50 and in others 
$2.50 per day. In Humboldt County, where it is all surface work, the 
men get $1.50 and $2.50 per day and $35 per month and board. In 
Inyo County the rate runs $2.50, $2.75, and $3. In Kern it is $2, $2.50, 
and $2.75. In Lassen County the returns show $2.50 per day. In Los 
Angeles the rate is $2.50. In Madera it runs from $2 to $3, according 
to class of work. In Mariposa it is $2, $2.50, and $3, the largest mining 
company in the county, the Merced Gold Mining Company, paying $3 
per day to 200 men. In Mono County the highest rate of wages is paid, 
$4 per day being the rate at Bodie and Lundy, though in some places 
$3 is the average. In Nevada County the average is $2.50 and $3, 
though in some few places $2 and $2.50 are paid. Placer County varies 
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greatly. The Chinese get $1.25 ; some white men $2, $2.50, $2.75, and $3. 
In Plumas County the rate is $1.25 and $1.50 for Chinese and $2, $2.25, 
and $2.50 for whites, with some few instances of an average of $3. Riv- 
erside County mines pay $2, $2.50, and $3, and in some instances $3.50. 
In the surface mines in Sacramento County the average rate appears 
to be $1.75 and $2. In San Bernardino they pay $3 and $3.50 per day. 
In San Diego County there is a rate of from $2.50 to $3 per day. In 
San Luis Obispo County they have men at work for $1.50 and $2 ])er 
day. In Shasta they pay $1.50, $2, $2.50, and $2.75. One large mine 
with 90 men at work pays an average of $2.05, and one with 500 men 
pays an average of $1.50, but of this latter number only 200 are actu- 
ally mining, the others being laborers on the railroad and about the 
smelters. In Sierra County there are men working for $1.50, $2, $2.50, 
and $3 per day, the latter rate being paid in the drift and quartz mines. 
In Siskiyou County the Chinese working for wages get$l, $1.25, and 
$1.50, and others get $2 and $2.50 per day and $35 and $40 per month 
and board. There were no returns of $3 per day from this county. In 
Trinity County they pay men $1.50, $1.75, $2, and $2.50 on the average. 
Tulare County has an average rate of irom $2 to $2.50. In Tuolumne it 
runs from $2, $2.50, and $2.75 to $3. Yuba County pays $1.50, $2, 
$2.50, and up to $3 in a few instances. 

The general rate of wages for experienced mjners under ground in the 
quartz and drift mines appears to be $3 per day throughout the State, 
except in Mono County, where it is $4. Surface men get $2.50 on the 
average and laborers about $2 The Chinese get from $1 per day up to 
$1.75, the average rate being $1.25 generally. In some counties men 
are paid, with board, $35, $40, or $45 per month. It has been found 
impossible to segregate the number of Chinese from the white miners 
in collecting this data, though the presence of the former in many 
instances brings down the average rate of wages materially, they being 
paid much less than white men. 

Bullion Production or Mines in Caupoknia. 

RECAPITULATION. 



County. 



Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras... 
Del Norte... 

Eldorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt. . . 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lassen 

Los Angeles 

Madera 

Mariposa 



Gold. 



$1,391,029.40 

097, 260. 85 

1,717,916.14 

8,250.00 

700,101.31 

47,249.00 

92, 635. 20 

92, 142. 28 

231,433.31 

.25,000.00 

23, 330. 00 

162,323.74 

216,622.39 



Silver. 



$1, 089. 00 

8,935.53 

77.00 



447.68 



188, 329. 23 
46,064.28 



7.07 



Total. 



$1,393,018.40 

706,196.38 

1,717,993.14 

8,250.00 

700,548.09 

47,249.00 

02,635.20 

280,47L51 

277,497.50 

25,000.00 

23, 330. 00 

162.323.74 

216,620.46 
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BuLuoN Production of Mines in California — Continaed. 

RECAPITULATION-Continaed. 



County. 




Merced 

Mono 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plamas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Lais Obiapo 
Santa Barbara.. 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Stanislaus 

Trinity 

Tolare 

Tuolmnne 

Tuba 

Unapportioned V 

Total 



$1, 500. 00 

552, 090. 54 

1,789,815.66 

144.00 

1,599,634.70 

602, 051. 05 

285. 106. 00 

145, 872. 75 

131,360.00 

844, 307. 57 

3,000.00 

4,000.00 

781,696.32 

604.469.67 

950, 006. 43 

26, 481. 50 

1,166,745.13 

16,320.00 

666, 754. 15 

111,482.34 

53,786.17 



15,334,317.60 



$84, 910. 37 
400.00 



5, 272. 53 

271.52 

2,550.00 



210.410.30 
600.00 



28,417.20 
106.96 
177.30 



1. 257. 28 



312.62 



11,153.83 



600, 780. 70 



Total. 



$1,500.00 

637, GOO. 91 

1,790,215.66 

144.00 

1, 604, 907. 32 

603, 222. 57 

287,656.00 

145, 872. 75 

356, 770. 30 

344, 907. 57 

3,000.00 

4,000.00 

810, 113. 62 

694,576.63 

950, 183. 73 

26, 481. 60 

1,168,002.41 

16. 320. 00 

667,066.77 

111,482.34 

64,040.00 



15, 034, 107. 30 



> Refers to returns from Denver mint and emelters in Washington of California bullion not 
poaaible to aggregate with county totals. 
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COIiORADO. 

By W. J. PUCKKTT, 

A»9ayer in charge Untied Statee Minty Denver, Colo. 

The value of the mineral production of Colorado for 1896 was — 

Gold $15,013,434 

Silver (coining value) 31, 075, 314 

Lead 3,047,590 

Copper 1,065,900 

Total 60,202,238 

The increased gold production was principally due to the Cripple 
Creek district in El Paso County. At this writing f February 1, 1896) 
there are 205 mines in the district which have shipped ore or have pay 
ore in sight in quantities sufficient to justify shipment. One hundred 
properties are equipped with steam hoists and a small number have air 
drills. Two cyanide, 2 chlorination, and 6 stamp mills treated about 
60^000 tons of low-grade Cripple Creek ore during the year. The 
Omaha and Orant Smelting Company at Denver alone treated over 
40,0000 tons from this district, which averaged $76 per ton. 

The known mineral belt has been extended 2 miles north and 1 mile 
south, with a small increase in width. Prospecting is going on over an 
area of 15 by 10 miles with encouraging results. 

The Cripple Creek camp has been largely developed by Colorado 
capital, Eastern and European money invested not amounting to over 
5 per cent. 

The population of the district is now over 30,000, with every prospect 
tbat this number will be largely increased the coming summer. 

Another railway to the camp seems assured, which will make three 
lines and furnish ample fi»cilities of this character. Surveys for the 
new road have been completed. 

The wages for miners is $3 per day. 

The Leadville district materially increased its gold product during 
the year, and a great amount of development work was done. The 
camp numbers over 100 shipping mines. An extensive tunnel proposi- 
tion to thoroughly drain the mines of the district, and thus overcome 
the vital drawback to economical mining in the Carbonate camp, ia 
being enthusiastically launched by noted capitalists, and will undoubt- 
edly prove a successful solution of the wet- mine difficulty. 

7S 
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Gilpiu Goanty has largely increased its milliug capacity and new 
methods were introduced. 

The San Jaan district, including the counties of San Juan, San 
Miguel, Ouray, and Hinsdale, has witnessed a flattering mining revival 
dunng the year. Much capital has found investment here, and pros- 
pectors throng the country. 

Boulder and C31ear Creek counties were actively engaged during the 
year. 

West Creek, located in the southwestern part of Douglas County 
and lapping over into El Paso, is a most promising '' gold find." The 
formation is metamorphic granite abounding m fissures. The vein 
fillings are similar to those of Cripple Creek, with values principally 
in gold. 

The Bare Hills country, lying 5 miles southwest of Cripple Creek 
district and covering an area of 6 miles square, is the latest gold dis- 
covery. Its formation is identical with that of Cripple Creek, and 
prospecting' is being vigorously prosecuted with flattering results. 

Following is the production of Colorado, by counties, for 1895, the 
equivalents employed in calculating values being, gold, $20.67 fine 
ounce; silver, $1.2929, coining value; lead, 3 cents per pound; copper, 
11 cents per pound : 

Production of Colorado for 1895, by Counties. 



Name of ooanty. 



Arapahoe.. 

Boulder 

Clear Creek 

Chaffee 

Costilla.... 

Cnster 

Delta 

Dolores 

Eagle 

ElPaso.... 
Fremont... 
Garfield ... 

Gilpin 

Gnnnison.. 
Hinsdale .. 
Huerfano . . 
Jefferson... 

Lake 

La Plata... 
Larimer — 
Mineral — 
Montrose . . 
Montezuma 

Ouray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Rio Grande 



Gold, 
Talne. 



$1,220 

413, 527 

720, 776 

173,355 

142 

77 

87 

59,300 

34,867 

6,879.137 

21 

173 

1,309,923 

41,451 

274, 421 

98 

2,925 

1,524,363 

3,953 

362 

129, 181 

1.333 

202 

154,871 

108, 679 

1,565 

17,824 



Silver, 
▼alue. 



Total value 

gold and 

silver. 



178 

54,034 

2,065.666 

39,352 



117,711 
1 

490,284 
70,948 
90,878 



252. 678 
151,602 
602,218 



21 

12,487,284 

131 

1 

1,849,924 

14 



1,972,977 

61,966 

6, 775, 488 

4,461 



$1. 

467, 

2,786, 

212. 

117. 

549, 

105. 

6. 970, 



1,562, 
193, 
876, 

2. 

14, Oil, 

4, 

1, 979, 
1. 

2,127, 

170, 

6, 777, 

22, 



296 
561 
442 
707 
142 
788 

88 
584 
815 
015 

21 
174 
601 
143 
639 

98 
946 
647 
084 
363 
105 
347 
202 
848 
665 
053 
285 



Lead, 
value. 



$371 

148. 083 

9,245 


$9,020 
.6,885 
11.858 


4,538 


639 


10. 178 
57, 412 


10,000 












27,374 
6,548 


32,644 


110,302 












1,127,417 


437, 024 






196,621 












126,388 




3,204 
262,063 


458 
96 



Copper, 
value. 



ToUl 
value. 



$1.2»6 

476,952 

2.941.410 

233.810 

142 

122,960 

88 

569,782 

163,227 

6,970.015 

21 

174 

1,622,619 

199.691 

986,941 

08 

2,946 

15,576,088 

4.084 

363 

2,175,726 

1,347 

202 

2,254,236 

174,327 

7, 039, 212 

22,285 
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Production of Colorado for 1895, by Countirs — Continued. 



Xame of oonnty. 



Routt 

Sagaoche 

San Joan .•••••. . 
San Joan region . 

San Miguel 

Summit 

County unknown 

Total 



Gold 
▼lUue. 



16, »1 
603 
536,967 
381,506 
1,509.273 
225,840 
438.721 



15. 013, 434 



surer 
value. 



$114 
5,231 
930,781 
1,545,204 
759,562 
842,812 
403,784 



Total value 

gold and 

ailver. 



$6,805 

5,834 

1.467,748 

1,926,710 

2,328,835 

668,652 

842,505 



31,075,814 



46,088,748 



Lead 
value. 



$8,081 

27,567 

175, 005 

24,545 

107,035 

614,928 



3, 047, 500 



Copper 
value. 



$290,560 

116, 270 

23.028 

165 

118,253 



1,066,900 



Total 
value. 



$6,806 
13, 915 
1.794,875 
2, 218. 075 
2, 376, 408 
676.452 
1, 575, 686 



50.202,238 



Statbment of Bullion Operated on at the United States Mint, Denver, 

Colo., during the Calendar Year 1895. 



Source. 



COLORADO— COUlVnU. 

Boulder 

Clear Creek 

Chaffee 

Costilla 

Dolores 

DelU 

El Paso 

Eagle 

GUpln 

Gunnison 

Garfield 

Huerfano 

Jefferson 

Lake , 

La Plata 

Larimer 

Montrose 

Montesuma 

Ouray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Rio Grande 

Routt , 

Saguache 

San Juan 

San Miguel 

Summit 

County unknown 

B. dt C. Smelter , 

O.&G 

Total 

OTBKB STATB8 AXD TEBBITOBIB8. 

Alaska 

Arixona - ■ 

British Columbl* 

CslifonOs 



Gold. 


Silver. 


Total. 


$70. 381. 13 


$325.37 


$70,706.50 


66,739.04 


579.88 


67, 318. 92 


98.879.17 


1,018.27 


99,897.44 


142.14 


.U 


142.58 


278.40 


4.30 


282.70 


86.71 


.93 


87.64 


245,878.06 


1,689.33 


247, 573. 29 


20L19 


1.20 


202.30 


583,627.45 


4,662.06 


688,189.51 


5,767.07 


44.47 


5,8n.54 


173.44 


.59 


174.03 


97.55 


.29 


97.84 


1,861.33 


11.69 


1.873.02 


5,852.24 


48.50 


5. 900. 74 


3,829.37 


14.26 


3. 843. 63 


361.62 


.63 


362.25 


1.187.90 


10.91 


1.198.81 


202.45 


.47 


202.92 


10,903.61 


130.08 


11.123.60 


46, 086. 05 


373.80 


46,459.85 


184.13 


L05 


185.18 


509.88 


5.60 


515.48 


6,690.60 


113.89 


6.804.58 


251.97 


3.03 


255.00 


63,260.85 


662.58 


63,923.43 


466,080.61 


6,132.80 


471, 212. 91 


70,588.55 


663.01 


71,25L56 


536, 037. 74 


6, 743. 97 


542, 781. 71 


1,278,24L81 


588.52 


1,278,830.33 


285,322.92 




285,322.92 






3,848,790.97 


23,74L42 


3. 872, 532. 39 


163.89 


LOO 


164.98 


53,771.21 


638.06 


64,409.27 


3,753.80 


9.46 


3,763.2« 


448.80 


L91 


450.71 
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Statement of Bullion Operated on at the United States Mint, Denver, 
Colo., during the Calendar Year 1895— Continued. 



Soaroe. 



OTHER STATES AND TKBB1TOBIB8— Continued. 

Idaho 

Mexico , 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oregon , 

South DakoU 

Utah 



Washington. 
Wyoming . . . 



Total. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Jewelry 

United States coin 

Foreign coin 

Bedeposits 



Total. 



Gold. 



$13,896.28 

1,481.42 

2,804.00 

6,318.87 

147,047.41 

2,144.31 

64, 181. 65 

73,651.70 

106.80 

25. 128. 13 



395,708.04 



23,868.79 
267.26 
572.74 

10.020.11 



35, 637. 00 



Silver. 



$54.39 

11.74 
12.76 
U.50 

53a 00 
11.44 

198.34 

110.99 
.5t 

110.74 



1.703.89 



212.87 



.07 
329.25 



542.19 



Total. 



$18,949.65 

1,408.16 

2.817.46 

6.330.37 

148.478.31 

2.156.76 

64,379.99 

73, 762. 60 

107.47 

26,238.87 



397, 50L 03 



24,081.66 
267.26 
572.81 

U, 258. 36 



36. 180. 00 



RECAPITULATION. 



Colorado 

Other States and Territories 
Miscellaneous 



Grand total 



$3,848,700.07 
305, 708. 04 
36,637.00 



4,280,226.01 



$23, 741. 42 

1, 703. 80 

542.10 



25. 987. 50 



$3,872,532.38 

307, 501. 03 

36,180.00 



4, 800, 214. 41 



IDAHO. 

By Frank F. Church, 
Ataayer in charge United States Assay Office at Boise, Idaho, 

There are no special features incident to the mining industry of this 
State during the year 1895, except it be that the operations show a 
more general and systematic as y^ell as a determined effort to develop 
the resources hereof. 

The increase of production has been healthy and steady and, I may 
say, permanent. There has been no ''boom" or excitement in mining, 
such as some of our neighbor States are experiencing, and yet all 
mining districts have had a considerable awakening to greati'r activity. 
Investors have probed to the bottom of all propositions in a way that 
shows the industry to be on a very safe and reliable basis. 

Some of the largest producing mmes have not been operated the 
entire year, for private reasons, and several of them have shown a 
variation of the usual per cent of each different metal. These facts 
will account for the shifting of the production in several localities. 

Product of Gold and Silver in Idaho, by Counties, Calendar Year 1895. 



Counties. 



Ada 

Blaine 

Bingham.. 
Bannock . . 

Boise 

Cassia 

Canyon ... 

Custer 

Elmore — 
Fremont... 

Idaho 

Lincoln ... 

Lemhi 

Oneida 

Owjfaee .... 
SboshoDe... 
Washington 

Total.. 



Gold. 


Silver. 


Fine 
ounces. 


Value. 


Fine 
ounces. 


Value. 


1,966 


$40,641 


642 


$830 


3,150 


65, 302 


150,766 


194,025 


1,809 


37,395 


282 


365 


458 


9,468 


83 


107 


16,429 


339, 617 


7,964 


10,284 


980 


20,258 


133 


172 


823 


17,013 


189 


244 


1,018 


21,044 


92,341 


119,388 


5,841 


120,744 


3,175 


4,105 


984 


20,341 


152 


196 


11,791 


243, 742 


4,685 


6,057 


1,549 


32, 021 


199 


257 


23,910 


494.263 


3,226 


4,171 


732 


15, 132 


91 


118 


35,204 


727, 731 


1, 297, 814 


1,677,944 


18,439 


381, 168 


2. 471, 300 


3, 195, 144 


425 

• 


8,786 


148 


191 


126, 517 


2, 694, 666 


4, 033, 180 


5,214,498 



Total value. 



$11, 471 

260,227 

37,760 

9,575 

849, 001 

20,430 

17,257 

140,432 

124,849 

20,537 

249,799 

32,278 

498,434 

15,250 

2, 405, 675 

3.576,312 

8,977 



7,809,164 
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Total Production of Idaho durino the Cajjendar Year 1895. 



HetaU. 



Gold., 
Silver. 



Lead. 



Total 



QnAntity. 



Fins ounces, 

125,517 

4« 033, 180 

Pounds. 

65,752,037 



Valae. 



«2,5M.e06 
5,214,488 

2,301.321 



10,110,485 



Gold and Silver Bullion Produced in Idaho Deposited at Government 

Institutions during the Calendar Year 1B95. 



Mints and aaaay offices. 

MINTS. 

San Francitco 

Denver ..' 

Philadelphia 

A88AT OFFICRS. 

Boise 

Helena 

St. Louis 

New York 

Total 



Gold. 



Fine ounces. 



4,247.550 
672.183 
302.055 

28,875.223 

12, 821. 236 

40. 933 

4, 159. 498 



51. 209. 578 



Value. 



$87,804.66 

13, 895. 20 

8.123.09 

596, 903. 85 

266,038.46 

846.16 

85,984.45 



1, 058, 595. 93 



Silver. 



Fine ounoes. 



l.OSLSO 

83.66 

- 279.80 

10, 956. 17 

3. m.28 

7.87 

827.04 



16, 366. 32 



Value. 



$1,398.27 
108.16 
361.11 

14.165.23 

4.048.43 

9.52 

1.069.28 



21,100.00 



Total raloe. 



$89,902.93 

14.003.42 

8,484.20 

011,069.08 

260,086.88 

855.68 

87,053.73 



1,079,756.98 



SouRCK OF Deposits at the United States Assay Office, Boise, Idaho, 

during the Calendar Year 1895. 



Counties. 



IDAHO. 

Ado 

Blaine 

Bingham 

Bannock 

Boise 

Cassia 

Canyon 

Custer , 

Elmore 

Fremont 

Idaho 

Lincoln 

Lemhi < 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Shoshone 

Washington 

Total 

Deposits of Oregon 
Rodeposits 

Total 



Gold. 



Fine ounoes. 



966. 187 

2.154.634 
809.386 
158.332 
11,338.611 
480.280 
423.075 
367.997 

2, 615. 221 
584.347 
691.273 

1, 048. 046 
672.727 
43L562 
804.679 

6, 103. 284 
224.673 



28. 875. 223 
18, 531. 803 
11.626.497 
59, U33. 523 



Value. 



$19,'972.85 

44,540.24 

16, 731. 50 

8,273.00 

234,389.90 

9, 928, 45 

8. 745. 73 

7, 607. 18 

54,06L42 

12,079.53 

14. 288. 88 

21,683.65 

13,906.49 

8, 921. 17 

16. 634. 20 

105,494.25 

4.64«.41 

596, 903. 85~ 
383, 086. 36 
240, 341. 04 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



242.06 

1,723.56 

56.80 

89.68 

2,954.21 

32.80 

89.07 

833.98 

974.98 

61.83 

182.65 

138.67 

170.84 

5L36 

2,420.07 

1.385.69 

96.41 



10,956.16 
3,236.36 
2,648.64 



1, 220, 331. 25 



16, 841. 16 



Value. 



$312.96 

2.228.39 

73.44 

51.30 

8,819.50 

42.41 

115. 16 

43L80 

1,260.55 

79.94 

236.15 

179.28 

220.28 

66.40 

8,128.91 

1, 791. 57 

127.24 



14,165.23 
4, 184. 28 
3,424.43 



Total value. 



$20,285.81 

46,768.63 

16,804.94 

3,324.30 

238.209.40 

9,970.86 

8,860.80 

8,038.96 

55,32L97 

12,159.47 

14,526.03 

21.862.93 

14,126.72 

8,987.57 

19.763.11 

107,285.82 

4,77L65 



611,069.08 
887,270.64 
243,765.47 



21,773.94 1,242,106.19 



MONTANA. 

By E. B. Bradrn, 
Assayer in charge United States Assay Office, Helena, Moni. 

The prodaction of gold and silver in Montana during the year 1895 
was, gold, 209,320.586 ounces fine, of the value of $4,327,040.32; silver, 
17,701,658.11 ounces fine, of the coinage value of ♦22,886,992.19. 

The gold product shows an increase of 22,185.333 ounces fine, valued 
at $458,611.45; the silver product shows an increase of 4,062,690.82 
ounces fine, at a coinage value of $5,252,762.41, an increase in the gold 
and silver product tor the year amounting to $5,711,373.86. 

The increase in the gold production for the year 1895 is largely due 
to the opening up of new gold properties and the increased production 
of the copper mines. The extraordinary production of silver for the 
year 1895 should be credited to the increased production of copper, 
silver being a by-product. 

By the following tables it will be shown that the total value of gold, 
silver, copper, and lead produced in this State during the calendar 
year 1895 amounted to $49,083,261.17, showing an increase compared 
with that of the previous year of a value of $9,616,342.04. These 
figures are based upon reports received from the United States institu- 
tions, smelters, and refiners handling Montana product, and from 
reports received from various producers in the State. 

Attention is called to the table showing the amount of gold and silver 
produced iu the -copper and lead ores of the State. There were 
8,828,146 ounces fine silver extracted from copper ores, showing that, 
of the total production of 17,701,658.110 ounces fine, 49.80 per cent of the 
silver was thus obtained, and the coming year will undoubtedly show 
a much larger percentage. Strictly speaking, there were but few exclu- 
sively silver mines operated during the calendar year 1895, owing to 
the low price of the white mefal. 

Placer mining during the year was not very active, owing to the lack 
of water, but the coming year gives a promise of an increased produc- 
tion of gold from placer diggings. A number of old workings are to 
be opened up the coming year by the introduction of new and improved 
methods. 

A large dredging plant located on Grasshopper Greek^near Bannack, 
Beaverhead Gounty, was operated for a few days at the close of the 
season and found to work successfully on deep deposits near bed rock. 
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Shoald this plant prove to be a continued saccess daring the coming 
season it will undoubtedly lead to the working of a vast amount of old 
ground throughout the State which can not be worked by any other 
method. 

The mining interests of this State give promise of being extremely 
prosperous during the next few years. 

The tables showing the rate of wages paid will demonstrate that in 
no other locality in the world is the compensation of miners, mill and 
smelter men so great as in this State. 

MILLS AND SMELTERS. 

Average Wagss, Hours Work per Day^ etc., of Employber ik and around 
Mines, Mills, and Smelters in Principal Employing Counties, as Taken 
from Reports Made by Employers of 7,600 Men, Year ending June 30, 1895. 



OooniMtion. 


Cascade 
County. 


Deer 

Lodge 

County. 


Gran- 
ite 
County 


Jefferson 
County. 


Lewis 
and 
Clarke 
County. 


Madi- 
son 
County. 


Park 
County. 


Silyer. 

bow 
Coanty. 


Amalgamator, .per day . . 




$4.00 
r 150.00 

to 
I 200.00 

4.00 

3.25 
125. OOj 

to 
150.00) 

6.00 

4.60 






.••••••••. 


$4.00 






Assayer per month . 

Blackamitha . . .per day . . 
Blacksmiths' helpers, per 
day 


$133.00 
4.00 

2.50 
r 100.00 

to 
I 150.00 

6.00 

4.16 

2.82 
2.75-3.50 


I 








$150.00 


1 




$4.00 
2.50 


3.75 




4.00 








«MV J .................... 

Bookkeeper^ and clerks, 












per month 














Bricklayers . . . .per day . . 
Carpenters do 






$4.00 


4.00 
2.50 






4.50 


Carpenters' helpers, per 
d#y , 








Concentrator men, per 
day 


2.75 
3.00 
4.00 












UWJ .................... 

Cmsher men . . . ner day . . 


13.00 


8.00 










Dippers do 

Dynamo tenders. . .do 

Electrolytic men . . .do 

Electriccrane men. do. . . . 


4.00 
3.50 
2.62 
3.25 
4.00 
4.00 
3.08 

3.00-6.00 

3.25 
3.56 


















































Electricians ...... .do. - . . 
















Engineers do 

firemen .......... .do. ... 


4.00 

3.25 

f »105.00 

[ 230.00 
3.50 


4.00 
6.50 


4.00 
3.30 


4.00 
2.87 

4.01) 

3.22 
3.00 


4.00 




4.00 
3.25 








5.83 


Feeders ........... do. ... 


• 






3.75 


Fnmacemen ..... . .do. . . . 










4.00 


J iifinon. .......... .do. ... 


3.50 
2.50 












X^ahorers .»........dOr.-- 


2.25 
4.68 

2.87 
3.87 
2.75 
6.00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.25 






3.00 


Lead burners do. . . . 








l.ead burners' helpers, 
uer day 
















1 ^ * »»«"j ................ 

Machinists per day . . 

Machinists'helpersdo 


4.00 
3.50 
6.00 






4.00 






4.00 












Masons do. . . . 






5.00 
2.25 






5.60 


Masons' helpers ... do 2. 50 






***••••• 







» Per month. 
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Average Wagbs^ Hours Work per Day, etc. — Continaed. 



Occupation. 


Cascade 
County. 


Deer 

Lodge 

County. 


Gran- 
ite 
County. 


Jefferson 
County. 


Lewis 

and 
Clarke 
County. 


Madi- 
son 
County. 


Park 
County. 


SCver- 

bow 
County. 


Mill and battery men, 
Tier dav ................ 




$1.00 


$3.66 


$4.00 




$3.50 






y%}i. u»j ................ 

Pokers and graters, 
T>er dav 


$3.00 
2.25 




• 




Pot pullers per day . . 

Panners .do . 


3.00 












^3.50 




4.00 










Bope splicers do 

Hoastflrs do.... 


3.00 
2.37 
2.67 
3.75 


3.00 














3.50 


$2.37 
2.37 








Samplers do. . . . 

Skimmers do 












4.00 
3.50 
3.50 












Skimmers' heliMrs ,do. . . 




• 










Tappers do 

Teamsters do. . . . 


3.25 
2.50 
2.75 

2.03 

2.66 

1.0O-1.50 

5.50 








] 










1 

1 




Trammers do. . . . 
















Vanners do. ... 


4.00 








2.50 






"Weighers do 

Watchmen do. . . . 












3.50 
1.00-2.00 

7.00 














Hospital dues .. per man . . 
Board and lodging, per 
week 


1.25 
7.00 


1.00-2.00 
6.25 


1.00-1.50 


LOO 

6.00 
8-12 


$6.50 


1. 00-2. 50 
7.00 








Hours work — per day . . 


10-12 


8-12 


8-12 


8-12 


10-12 


10-12 


8-12 



MINES. 

Average Wages per Day, etc., of Employees in and around Mines, Mills, 
AND Smelters in Principal Employing Counties, as taken from Reports 
MADE BY Employers of 7,600 Men, Year ended June 30, 1895. 



Occupation. 



Blacksmiths . . . per day . . 
Blacksmiths' helpers, 

per day 

Carmen pei day . . 

Carpenters do 

Clerks and bookkeepers, 

per month 

Compressor men, per day 

Bngineers do... 

Firemen do. . . 

Foremen do... 

Laborers do... 

Machinists do 

Miners ^ do 

Pump men do 

Rope men do 

Shift bosses do. 

Station tenders do 

Tirabermen. .do. . 

Tool sharpeners . . .do 
Teamsters do 



6763 P M 96- 




a Per month. 
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Deposits at Helena Assay Office during Calendar Year 1895. 



Sonroes. 



MONTAMA^COUIITIBS. 

Beaverhead 

Carbon 

Cascade 

Choteaa 

Cnater 

Deerlodge 

Fergus 

Flathead 

Granite 

Gallatin 

Jefferson 

Lewis and Clarke 

Madison 

Meagher 

Missoulia 

Park 

Silverbow 

Ravalli 

Sweet Grass 

Tetoa 

ToUl 

OTHER SOURCES. 

Jewelry 

Redeposits 

Idaho 

Washington 

Alaska 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Wyoming 

South Dakota 

Kew Mexico 

British Columbia 

Total 

Grand total 



Gold. 



Standard 
ounces. 



21, 



7, 

5, 
28. 
12, 

5. 

2. 

3, 

5, 



658.630 

133.161 

38.788 

42.744 

9.501 

356.315 

609.541 

440.508 

826. SS.*) 

334. 721 

870. 718 

846.990 

359. 460 

015. 412 

893.430 

055 029 

065.003 

11.874 

10.583 

420.200 



07, 035. 698 



107.620 

2,124.318 

14,245.817 

5, 784. 676 

2,810.107 

240.567 

1,084.970 

50.318 

25.011 

253. 755 

2. 488. 961 

29. 216. 129 



Value. 



126, 251. 727 



$49,462.82 

2, 477. 40 

721.63 

795.23 

178.44 

397,326.62 

11,340.31 

8,105.50 

145, 616. 40 

6,227.34 

109, 334. 23 

536, 687. 99 

229,043.42 

93,868.09 

53,831.21 

56,837.74 

94, 232. 53 

220.91 

196.89 

7.817.85 

1, 805. 312. 55 



Silver. 



2.002.22 

39.522.21 

265. 038. 28 

107. 621. 83 

52, 281. 05 

4, 475. 66 

20, 185. 65 

030.15 

465. 32 

4,721.02 

46. 306. 23 



Standard 
ounces. 



400.88 

8.5C 

10.21 

5.25 

.73 

5,001.78 

92.51 

29.73 

1.574.61 

192.16 

769.29 

18,788.04 

6, 683. 11 

984.76 

193. S5 

919. 47 

1,361.58 

1.51 

8.36 

19.27 



37, 040. 76 



28.09 

750.69 

3,479.31 

2,063.03 

512.82 

59.61 

510.03 

3.29 

2.66 

123.71 

1, 098. 27 



543.555 62 8,631.41 



Commer- 
cial value. 



2 348, 868. 17 I 45. 672. 17 



•237.65 

6.14 

6.10 

3.12 

.39 

2,886.50 

55.40 

17.20 

891.50 

114.97 

455.75 

10,871.43 

3, 856. 20 

676.65 

111.76 

531.95 

806.88 

.90 

2.02 

11.83 



Total value. 



21.442.93 



15.87 

445. 32 

2,016.02 

1, 170. 65 

307. 70 

32.23 

283.44 

1.77 

1.60 

66.80 

646.24 



4. 987. 64 



26. 430. 57 



$49, 700. 47 

2.482.54 

727.73 

798.33 

178.83 

400,213.12 

11. 395. 71 

8, 212. 79 

146,507.90 

6, 342. 31 

109.789.08 

547,559.42 

233. 709. 62 

94 444. 74 

53,042.97 

57,360.69 

05.030.41 

221.81 

196 91 

7,829.18 

1,826,755.48 



2,018.09 

39,967.53 

267, 054. 30 

108. 792. 48 

52. 588. 75 

4, 507. 89 

20,400.00 

037.02 

466.03 

4,787.82 

46.052.47 

548, U3. 26 



2. 375, 298. 74 
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Production of Gold and Silveu in Montana, Calendar Year 1895. 



Summary by countieti. 



Gold. 



Silver. 



Fine ouncca. Value. 



Beaverhead 

Carbon 

Cascade 

Choteaii 

Caster 

Deer Lodge 

Fergus 

Plathead 

Gallatin 

Granite 

Jefferson 

Lewis and Clarke 

Madison 

Meagher 

Misaoala 

Park 

Silver Bow 

Sweet Grass 

Teton 

Kav.iUi 

Custom smelters, mints, and assay offices, 
not elsewhere enumerated 

Total 



3, 025. C07 

119.815 

34. 909 

38. 470 

8.032 

'Ji,7:i4.893 

548. 587 

396. 457 

301. 240 

11, 618. 1«1 

11, 694. 529 

35, 753. 451 

20, 891. 178 

4,554.362 

2, 604. 087 

2. 749. 520 



i 41, 433. 363 


9.525 


378. 188 


10.687 


48,414.860 


209,320.586 



$62, 544. 83 

2, 477. 40 

721.63 

795.23 

178. 44 

511.315.60 

11,340.31 

8, 195. 50 

6, 227. 34 
240, 1C9. 11 
241,747.30 
739. 089. 42 
431, 858. 90 

94,147.01 

53,831.21 

56, 837. 74 

856, 503. 02 

.196.80 

7. 817. 85 
220.91 

1, 000. 823. 90 
4, 327, 040. 32 



Fine ounces. 



360, 470. 73 

7.70 

9.19 

4.73 

0.66 

59, 2:J6. 94 

83. 20 

26.70 

172.94 

1.208,419.09 

1, 274. 808. 18 

370, 999. 54 

73, 045. 43 

279, 379. 23 

500,051.02 

827. 52 

10,051.760.52 

3.02 

17.34 

1.36 

3, 461, 702. 95 



Coining 
value. 



$466, 063. 14 

0.96 

11.88 

G. 11 

0.85 

76, 589. 10 

107. 65 

84.60 

223. 60 

1. 562, 439. 21 

1,648,236.82 

479,676.15 

95,218.32 



17,701,658.11 



361, 217. 58 


724, 106. 35 


1.069.92 


12, 990, 215. 66 


8.90 


• 22.42 


1.76 


4, 475. 787. 15 


22, 886, 902. 19 



Bullion ok Montana Pkoductiox Depositkd at Helena Assay Office during 

Calendar Year 1895. 



Character. 



Gold. 



Placer gold. 
MUl bullion 

Total. 



Standard 
ouuccs. 



23, 451. 465 
73, 584. 133 



Value. 



$436, 305. 83 
1,369,006.72 



07,0.35.598 ; 1.805.312.55 

I 



Silver. 



Standard 
ounces. 



3, 127. 68 
33, 013. 08 



37, 040. 76 



Commercial 
value. 



$3, 639. 47 
39.462.48 



43,101.95 



Total value. 



$439,945.30 
1.408.460.20 



1,848.414.50 



Bullion op Montana Production Deposited at the United States Mints and 

Assay Offices during Calendar Year 1895. 



Institutions. 



Helena Assay OtHce 

Jil^ew York Assay Office 

Denver Mint 

San Francisco Mint . . ■ 
Philadelphia Mint 

Total 



Gold. 


Silver. 




Standard 
ounces. 


Value. 


Standard 
ounces. 


Coining 
value. 


Total value. 


07,035.598 

19, 586. 091 

150. 753 

102. 000 

17.132 


$1, 805, 312. 55 

364, 392. 38 

2, 804. 71 

1, 897. 67 

318. 73 


37, 040. 76 

49,770.92 

21.46 

9.00 

.7.35 


$43,101.95 

57,022.24 

24.07 

10.47 
8.55 


$1,848,414.50 

422, 314. 62 

2,820.68 

1,008.14 

327.28 



110, 891. 574 i 2, 174, 726. 04 86, 855. 49 ^^^ ^,Qg_ ift 1 2, 275, 794.22 
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Gold and Silver Obiginating in Copper and Lead Orbs. 



Description. 



In copper ores 
InleadorM... 



Total 




SUver. 



Fine ouners. 
33, nOG. 000 
24.291.000 



Fine ounces. 

8, 828, 146. OW 
5.311,528.000 



57, 657, 000 14, 139, 681. OoO 



Production of Coppku and Lkad in Montana, Calendar Year 1895. 



Summary by coantieH. 



Beaverhead 

Granite 

Jefferson 

Meagher 

M issoola 

Silver Bow 

Custom smelters in addition to above. 



Total for State. 



Copx>er. 



Lead. 



Poundt. 
239,631 
2.710,940 
952, 762 



Pounds. 
1,326,997 



197, 190, 659 



6,671, 

883,385 
4,815.417 



10,912,439 



201, 093, 992 



24.139,504 



Total Mineral Production ok Montana, Calendar Year 1895. 



Description. 



Gold, flneoanees 

Silver, fine oanccs, at $1.2929+ 
Copper, fine {Munds, at f0.10| . 
Lead, fine i>oand8. at $0.03^ 



Total value , 



Quantity. 



Yalae. 



209,320.580 

17,701,658.110 

201,093,992.000 

24,139,504.000 



$4,327,0401 32 

22,886.982.19 

21,114,869.16 

754,359.50 

49,083.261.17 



NEVADA. 

By J. W. ADA'iAB, 
Superintendent of the United States Mintf Carton Ciiyj Ner, 

!N"evada's production of gold and silver for the calendar year 1895 was: 

Gold $1,780,204 

Silver (coining value) 1, 051, 992 

Total 2,832,196. 

Compared with the preceding year (1894), these figures show an 
increase in gold of $559,504, and in silver of $54,492; an aggregate 
gain of $603,996. 

Lincoln County shows the greatest gain ($440,384) in its gold product, 
more than tripling its output for the previous year. This large increase 
is almost entirely due to the mines in Delamar district, notably the 
Delamar and April Fool companies. Extensive improvements — the 
enlargement of their plant to double its capacity — by the Delamar 
Company and the erection of a ten-stamp mill by the April Fool Com- 
pany are now under way, which will result in a largely increased yield 
from these properties for the year 1896. 

Esmeralda County more than doubles its output for 1894, an increase 
of $95,174, which is mainly due to the increased production from Silver 
Star district, from which the most encouraging reports are received. 

This district and the Hawthorne district, in the same county, prom- 
ise a large increase in their gold product for 1896. 

The Comstock Lode, Storey County, still holds its place at the head 
of the bullion-producing districts of Nevada, the yield for 1895 showing 
an increase in gold of $58,123 and a falling off in silver of $154,335. 

The reports from Ely district. White Pine County, are very promising 
and justify the belief that the year 1896 will show a marked increase 
in the gold production of this county. 

The gold properties of Nevada, both quartz and placer, never looked 
more promising than at the close of the past year, and from the reports 
at hand I confidently predict that the year 1896 will mark a new era in 
Nevada's gold production. 

I'he number of men employed in the mining and milling business 
throughout the State is estimated at 3,500, 2,000 of whom are regularly 
employed at an average rate of $3 per day, the other 1,500 being pros- 
pectors and owners of individual claims, who are engaged in developing 
their properties. 
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Tho following tables are cx)mpiled from the reports received from 
mining companies, United States mints and assay offices, and the reports 
of the county auditors to the State comptroller for the three quarters 
ended September 30, 1895 : 

Product of Nevada for the Year 1896. 

[Eslimatod by Mr. J. W. Adams.] 



Countien. 



Churoliill , 

Douglas 

Elko 

Eureka 

Eemeralda 

Humboldt 

Lander 

• Lincol n 

Lyoo 

Kye 

Store}' 

Washoe 

White Pine 

Total 



Gold. 


Silver 

(eoininfi^ 

value;. 


Total. 


92,000 


$5,000 


f7,000 


5,720 


277 


6,006 


44,753 


54,736 


99 489 


G2, 000 


.158,500 


220,500 


177, 174 


5.948 


183.122 


41.220 


1-22,428 


163,648 


12,518 


G7,028 


79,576 


C52. 384 


49, 876 


702,260 


84,289 


185,158 


260,447 


73, 262 


8,528 


81.790 


589,123 


887,665 


976,788 


5.500 


1,000 


6,500 


30,222 


5,848 


86,070 


1,780.204 


1,051.092 


2,832,196 



Abstract Statement from Quarterly Assessment Rolls of tuk Pkoceeds of 

THE Minks ok Nevada. 

FOR the three quarters ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1895. 



Counties. 



Quantity ex- I 
tractocl. ) 



Tons. Pounds. 



Actual cost of — 



Gi'OHS yield 
or value. 



Actual cost of re<loc- 
tion. 



Elko 2,015 

Esmeralda G14 

Eureka C 278 

Lander 230 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Storey 




Extract- Trauapor- Frt'e mill- 
inj^. , tAtion. iug. 



Fi-eiberjr 
process. 



•Total cost. 



$23,916.57 I ^10,093.65 $810.48 $15,573.64 



8.121 
3G5 
3G,9i7 1,522 



White Pine 



654 



Total.... 55,224 



275 



4,881 



10,912.13 
132, 109. 30 

4G, 976. 41 
441,654.19 

14,059.50 
517,014.80 

21, 230. 80 



10,134.42 

103, 565. 21 

7G, 082. 67 

33, 095. 17 

9, 961. 02 



398.28 > 
7,282.71 , 



2,019.20 



5, 803. 32 
101.55 



441,828.77 ,15,047.53 



12,982.00 



1,213.932.70 I 704.342.91 37,844.47 



8, 400. 60 



4,870.87 

722.00 

48,839.70 

3,251.50 



175, 276. 91 



$24,258.86 



644.00 



24, 902. 66 



$27,077.77 
18,5i5L90 

135,1*06.78 
76,082.67 
43,769.36 
10,784.57 

606,716.00 
25, 27a 10 



042, 367. 15 



ESTIMATED FOR QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1895. 



Elko 

Esmeralda 

Eureka 

Lander — 
Lincoln . . . . 
Lyon 



1,007 
900 
2, 0S7 
76 
3,046 
182 
Storey 12,314 




White Pine.. 
Total . . 



327 



19,939 




$11,957.78 
30, 487. 23 
44. 0.>G. 43 
15,658.80 

258,402.38 
7, 029. 75 

172, 338. 20 
10, 615. 40 

550,606.03 



$5,346.82 
21.417.62 
34,521.7a 
25, 360. 89 
24,516.03 

4,980.51 
147. 276. 25 

6, 491. 00 



$405.24 

629.38 

2. 427. 57 



3, 146. 96 

60.77 

5, 016. 17 

4, 200. 30 



269.010.85 15,876.39 



$7, 786. 82 
3. 194. 86 



1, 983. 46 

361.28 

49,613.28 

1,625.75 



$8,086.28 



S22.00- 



64,565.45 j 8,408.28 



$13, 538. 8S 
2.5,241.66 
45,035.58 
25,360.89 
29.646.45 
6,392.56 

201.905.70 
12, 639. 05 



358.760.07 
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Summary for the Year 1895. 

[Reported to Stat« comptroller by county auditors.] 



Items. 


Thrco quarters ended 
Septcmlier 30, 1895. 


Qaarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1895 (estimated). 


ToUl 
product. 




Ores. 


Tailinga. 


Ores. 
$550, 606. 03 


Tailings. 
$39, 482. 20 


Gross vield or value 


$1,213,932 70 


$172,446.59 


|1, 996, 467. 52 






Artiml fnai. nf «vtpn«-1in<T 


704,342.91 
37,844.47 

175.276.91 
24,902 80 


5, 056. 39 
85,516.91 


269,910.85 

15,876.39 

64.565.45 

8,408.28 






Actual cost of traoMportatioD 

Free milling _ 


3,486.91 
42. 208. 47 






Freiberi? uroceas 












Total cost 


942,367 15 


91.473.30 


358. 760 97 


45, 695. 38 




• 





Qnautity extracted for tlireo qaarters ended September 30, 1895, 55,226 tons and 
881 pounds; tailings, 35,292 tons and 1,976 poands; total; 90,519 tons and 857 
pounds. 



RECAPITULATION. 



Source of production. 



Value. 



Product for tbrcc quurterH ended September 30, 18U5, ns reported by county auditors to 

Stato comptroller $1,386,379.29 

Product for quarter ended December 31, 1895 (estimated) | 610. 088. 23 

Estimated product for year not reported to Stato comptroller by county auditors ! 835, 728. 48 



Totalproduct... 2,832,196.00 



VIII 

JjTEW MZSXICO. 
By Walter C. Hadley. 

DuriDg the year 1895 gold was produced in New Mexico in amount 
about equal to that mined in the year previous, but the silver output 
fell off much more than in any other year. 

The well-known Hillsboro gold district ftirnished very little bullion^ 
owing to a combination of circumstances in the affairs of the corpora- 
tion operating there. The White Oaks district, almost exclusively 
gold, was also behind its better records of other years. The " Old 
Abe" and " Homestakes" were worked only a little more than half the 
year. A new plant was erected in place of that destroyed by Are upon 
the former mine. Pinos Altos put out about the usual value in gold. 

The most important mining enterprises at present being prosecuted 
in the Territory are those in the extreme western portion of Socorro 
County, about Mogollon, in the mountains of the same name. Gold is 
the chief metal of value there. The merit of the veins was early rec- 
ognized by experienced mining operators in Colorado and elsewhere, 
who x>©rfected their titles and have gone forward with the work of 
legitimate mining by well-directed methods, and the bullion output has 
increased very rapidly. 

There is every reason to believe that the district will steadily grow 
in importance. That it is so little known to the outside world is 
explained by the fact that it is not readily accessible. The distance by 
stage from Silver City is 85 miles. 

Litigation prohibited work on the best properties in the Cochiti dis- 
trict in Bernalillo County, although the grade of ores shipped con- 
tinued good, being above $100 per ton, of which one- third was gold. 

There has been a very considerable increase in the mining population 
of the northern part of the Territory, chiefly in Colfax and Taos coun- 
ties, and much work has been done in the way of development. Gold 
in small quantities has been produced by a large number of miners who 
do not deem any report important. 

The Socorro smelter remains closed, but a new smelter has been 
erected at Kelly, 35 miles west of Socorro, in close proximity to the 
lead mines that have for fifteen years furnished the enormous quanti- 
ties of lead carbonates that have been in demand in smelting in Col- 
orado as well as in New Mexico. 

All the gold ore now treated in the Territory is worked either by 
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amalgamation or made into copper matte. It is quite probable that 
during 1896 one or more mills will be put in operation to treat these 
ores by the cyanide process. In other instances this latter process has 
been demonstrated capable of showing a profit where amalgamation 
failed. 

The average number of men at work for wages in the precious metal 
mines for each day in the year is about 800 at $2.75 in dry and $3 in 
wet mines, for a shift of ten hours, and there are probably 2,500 men 
engaged in prospecting and working for wages a i>ortion of the time. 

Following is a statement of the output of metals by counties in New 
Mexico. The values are estimated upon their average values in the 
open market. 

Statp^mknt ok tiik Oi'timtt or Mktals by Coitntiks in New Mexico. 



Con lit V 



CuM. 

$38,250 

175. 000 

15,000 

Grant ' 172,000 

Lincoln ! 195.000 

Sierra : ' 150,000 



Bernalillo .. 

Colfax 

Donna Ana 



Santa Fe 
Socorro.. 



Totel. 



17.800 
180. 000 

043, 050 



Silr«T. 

$18,925 
18,000 
00,000 
26.000 

4,700 
55,000 

2,000 
47, 000 

231,625 



Leftd. I ('opi»er Total. 







• 


$57. 175 








1J3,000 
1 3,000 


$28,000 






7,550 


15. 


500 


211,050 

199,700 

210,000 

22,300 


6,000 




2,500 








227,000. 








43,050 


5, 


500 


1,22.3,225 



OREGON. 

By CiiARLKS G. Yale. 

The returns received at the mint at San Francisco from mines and 
mining companies in Oregon for 1895 are as follows: 

Gold.... $1,837,681.57 

Silver 15,192.16 

Total 1,852,873.73 

In 1894 the returns were: 

Ooia $2,113,356.42 

Silver 10,351.00 

Total 2,123,707.42 

These returns show a falling oil* of gold protluct from the previous 
year of $275,674.83 and an increase of* silver of $4,841.10, the net decrease 
of product from J 894 being $270,833.09. The lessened product is alto- 
gether due to largely decreased returns from Union County mines. The 
mines of the State, particularly those of southern Oregon, are now 
attracting considerable attention, and. more or less capital is being 
invested. A number of gravel mines are being opened and ecjuipped, 
which should give good results in the future. 

Baker County again takes first place as a bullion producer, its yield 
showing an increase of $500,199.20 over the year 1894. It may be said 
that this increase is mainly due to more complete returns having been 
received the past year than in the previous one. Around Auburn the 
yield is not very large. Baker City, the principal mining region of 
the State, gives excellent returns for 1895, most of the increase in the 
county coming from that section. At Bourne are some large mines, 
the principal ones being the Eureka and Excelsior, which produced gold 
unainly, but some little silver also. At Baker City the largest pro- 
ducer is the Virtue mine. The gold from the small mines comes from 
both placer and quartz. At Bridgeport there are no large operations, 
though numerous mines make up a respectable product. The water 
was rather scarce for placer operations last season. At Connor Creek 
the largest property is that of the Connor Creek Mining and Milling 
Company. At Exi)re8s the production was small, as was also the case 
fit Haj'ugg /ind Hereford. At McEwens the mines are imncipally 
gravel, Af^ iiye Valley, Sumpter, and Weatherby there are no large 
operate ^ anjaller mines making up the majority of the producers. 
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Beuton County shows about the same yield as the previous year, the 
product being altogether from the beach mines near Waldport. 

The gold product of Coos County for 1895 is practically the same 
as it was in 1894, the main output being from the Salmon Mountain 
placers. 

Crook County shows a small yield from the mines in the vicinity of 
Rural. 

Curry County shows an output of about $3,000 more for 1895 than 
for 1894, the yield being mainly from the small mines near Eckley. 
The beach sands at Ferry, Gold Beach, and Port Orford make only 
small returns for the year. 

Douglas County, which made returns of $70,879.38 in 1894, shows a 
yield in 1895 of $45,078.80. The main yield was from mines at Canyon- 
vllle and Glendale. 

From Grant County the returns received for 1895 amount to $101,853, 
as compared with $129,853.06 in 1894. At Canyon City the Humboldt 
is the largest producer. At Granite the yield is mainly from small 
mines. At John Day the Chinese placer mines return the entire yield. 
Prairie City, Long Creek, and Susanville show returns from small 
mines. 

From Harney County, which made a yield of $1,600 in 1894, no 
returns were received in 1895. 

Jackson County shows an increased yield, the returns for 1894 having 
been $107,647, while for 1895 they are $144,979, including $2,200 in sil- 
ver. At Applegate the largest producer is the Layton mine. From 
Ashland returns show that development work on]y is being done. At 
Bolt are many small mines, biit no large operations. A number of 
mines are being worked in the vicinity of Draper, but there are no 
large companies producing. From Gold Hill the returns received were 
few, and the same may be said of Jacksonville. Some little silver came 
from Phoenix. Only a few mines are being operated at Rock Point, 
Steamboat, and Talent. At Wimer there are a number of claims, but 
none of any magnitude in point of production. More returns were 
received from Woodville than from any other part of the county. The 
Saxe Creek is the largest producer at that point. 

Josephine is, next to Baker, the largest producing county in Oregon, 
its yield for 1895 being $282,474.20, as compared with $123,676.01 in 
1894 — an increase for the year of $158,797.59. More complete returns 
were received this year than last, and there are more producing mines. 
At Althouse are many mines, but none of these are very large produ- 
cers. There was quite a scarcity of water for the gravel mines in 1895, 
and numbers of the gravel miners turned their attention to quartz 
prospecting. Fewer mines than usual report from Browntown, and 
there is a smaller yield indicated. At Grants Pass quite a number of 
mines are operating, and the place is becoming an important mining 
center, second only, in Oregon, to Baker City. At Galice and Grave 
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there are no large operations, nor are there at Merlin or Mnrphys. 
From Kerby quite a large yield is reported from small operations. At 
Leland only small mines make report, and the same is the case with 
relation to Merlin and Murphy. At Waldo the Cameron Flat is the 
largest producer. While there are no large companies at Williams, the 
output of the many small mines makes up a respectable sum. At Wolf 
Creek a number of producers report, the largest being Coyote Creek, 
Lewis Quartz, and Kamm Quartz. 

Lane County shows a couple of thousand dollars increase over its 
record for the previous year. The main yield is from the mines in 
Bohemia district on the borders of Douglas County. The district is 
in both counties, but the yield is credited to Lane, the returns coming 
to Cottage Grove post-office in that county. Some gold is also taken 
out of placers in this county. 

Lmn County, the gold yield of which is small, returns about $1,260 
more than in 1894. The few mines are at Albany, Foster, and Sweet 
Home. 

Malheur County, which produced $13,000 in 1894, gives returns for 
1895 of $4,827 from mines at Malheur and Ontario. 

Marion County, which only showed a yield of $985.88 in 1894, gives 
returns for 1895 of $8,410 in gold and $2,000 in silver. The gold was 
from Gates and Mill City and the silver from Salem. 

In Tillamook County a few beach sand mines at Cape Lookout made 
nominal returns. 

Union County, which in 1894 made returns of $1,067,170, mainly from 
mines at Cornucopia, Sanger, and Sparta, gives a total yield for 1895 of 
only $147,800. Dr. Jay Guy Lejvis, who died recently, was accustomed 
to keep statistics of the product of the mines of the county, and these 
be always sent to the mint; since his death it has been found impossi- 
ble to obtain returns from many of the mines on his lists. Moreover, 
from some of those which did answer, the returns are very unsatisfac- 
tory. In Cornucopia district there was very little ore milled in 1895. 
The explanation of this by one correspondent is that the ore was base 
and the parties did not understand the business, so that the work did 
not pay. The mills in the camp were nearly all idle in 1895, though 
some have started up since the beginning of this year. At Sanger a 
number of mines were worked, but all show a much reduced yield from 
previous years and many are idle. From Sparta the returns received 
were scant indeed, indicating that many mines were idle. 

From Wallowa County the small yield shown was entirely from 
Snake Eiver placers, near Joseph. 

The number of miners employed in Oregon, as indicated by returns 
to inquiries made from the mint at San Francisco, is 4,754. It must be 
remembered that those enumerated are working at regular operations, 
and to them must be added those who are prospecting, working for 
themselves, or engaged upon unproductive properties making no returns 
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to the miut. In Baker County there are 325 ininers working in the 
qaartz mines (for $3 per clay), 300 in the placers, and possibly 700 
working for themselves in small claims or prospecting. This makes a 
total of 1,025. In Benton County there are 15. In Coos County the 
returns show 168. In this county the highest wages returned are 82 per 
day, and in some places the work is done by men for $1.50 and ^1.25 — 
Chinamen, presumably. Crook County shows only 10 men, at $2.50 
per day. In Curry County tlie estimate of residents is 525 men, and 
the wages $2 and $2.50 per day. In Douglas County, according to the 
returns, there are 246. The Chinese get $1.50 per day, and whites $2 
and $2.50, according to class of work. In Granite County there are 
210, the wages being $2 per day. Jackson Omnfy shows 400 men at 
work. There are men employed in this county at $1, $1.50, $1.75, and 
$2 per day, according to the returns leeeived. Josephine County has 
1,300 men at work. The Chinese get $1.50 per day, and some as low as 
$1; other men get $1.75 and $2. At Kerby, where there are 250 men, 
the ruling rate is $40 per month and board. Lane County shows only 
45 men at $1.75 and .*2 per day. Linn County has 25. Malheur County 
has 35, with wages at $2.50 and $3 per day. Marion County has 90; 
Tillamook, 5; Union County, 345; and Wallowa, 10 men. 

lU LLioN Production of the Minks op Oregon, 1896. 

RECAPITULATION. 



County. 




Baker ' 1942,483.33 



Bentou . . . 

CooB 

Crook 

Carry 

Douglns . . 

Grant 

Jackson . . . 
Josephine. 

Lano 

Linn 

Malheur . . 
Marion ... 
Tillamook 

Union 

Wallowa. . 



T«il:il 



2,000.00 

106, 443. CO 

1,000.00 

11,930.00 

45, 078. 80 

101,853.00 

142, 779. 30 

282. 474. 20 

34, 062. 94 

6, 260. 00 

4, 827. 00 

8, 410. 00 

280.00 

144, 800. 00 

3,000,00 



Silver. 



$7,962.65 



Total. 



2, 200. 00 



29.51 



2,000.00 
3,000.00 



1.837,681.57 ' 15,192.16 



$950,445.98 


2.000.00 


106. 443. 00 


1.000.00 


11,930.00 


45,078.80 


101,853.00 


144,979.30 


282.474.20 


34,092.45 


G. 260. 00 


4,827.00 


10,410.00 


280.00 


147,800.00 


3,000.00 


1, 852, 873. 73 



BOUTH APPALACHIAN STATES. 

By W. E. Ardrky, 
Asaayer in charge of the United States Assay Office at Charlotte, N. C. 

The production of precious metals in the States of tbe South Appala- 
chian liange in 1895, expressed in coining values, was — 

Gold 5^6,008.73 

Silver 1,763,08 



Totel 337,771.81 

Compared with the total of 1894, viz, $263,827.66, this shows an 
increase of $73,944.16, or 28 per cent. 

The output for Maryland and Virginia was slightly less than in 1894, 
and for Alabama and Tennessee slightly greater, but in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia the increase was very marked. 

The silver was exclusively the incidental content of gold bullion; no 
auriferous or argentiferous lead or copper ores were treated, and the 
amount of ore shipped from the section was insignificant. 

The production of the States is summarized in the following tables 
(A andB): 

A. 

Statistics of Production of the Prf.cious Metals in the Appalachian Range 

DURING the Calendar Year 1895. 



state. 



Alabama 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Korth Carolina 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virglnis 

Total 



Standard onncen. 


Commercial value. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 
$4, 635. 45 


Silver. 


Total. 


2-19. 1S6 


62. 46 


$37.47 


$4,672.92 


6, 876. 8G3 


396.90 


127, 94L 61 


238.14 


128, 179. 75 


26. SOD 


2.07 


198. 76 


1.24 


500.00 


3. C SO. 591 


618.76 


68.476.11 


371.25 


68, 847. 36 


6. 870. 294 


415.30 


127. 819. 43 


249.18 


128.068.61 


17.975 


.85 


334.42 


.52 


334.94 


338. 783 


18.80 


6. 302. 95 


11.28 
909.08 


6.314.23 


18,060.471 


1.515.14 


336.008.73 


336,917.81 
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B. 

Statistics of the Production of the Precious Mbtals ik the Appauichian 

Range durino the Calendar Year 1B95. 



SUte. 



Alabam* 

Georgia 

Maryland 

North Carolina 
Sonth Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Total.... 



Fine ounces. 



Gold. 



224.240 

6, 189. 177 

24.129 

3.812.631 

6. 183. 264 

16. 179 

304.904 



16,254.424 



Silver. 



56.21 

857.21 

1.86 

556.88 

373.77 

.76 

16.92 



1, 363. 61 



Coining value. 



Gold. 



$4,635.45 

127,941.61 

498.76 

68, 476. 11 

127,819.43 

834.42 

6, 802. 95 



336, 008. 73 



Silver. 



172.68 

461.85 

2.41 

720.01 

483.26 

.99 

21.88 



Total. 



1,763.08 



$4,706.13 

128,403.46 

501.17 

60,196.12 

128.302.69 

335.41 

6,324.83 

337,771.81 



MABTLAND. 



The production in this State was mostly the result of petty opera- 
tions about the Bethesda mine in the early part of the year. No 
information could be elicited of the probable course of mining in 1896. 

The production is shown in Table C, below: 



Table C. 





standard oances. 


Commercial valae. 




Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


SQver. 


Total. 


Marvland, miscellaneons r - -r » - » . ^ , , , . . . 


26.809 


2.07 


$498.76 


$1.24 


$500.00 






Fine ounces. 


Coining value. 




Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


ToUl. 


Itf arvland. miscellaneoas 


24.129 


1.86 


$498.76 


$2.41 


$501.17 





VIRGINIA. 

In Virginia regular operations had almost ceased and very little petty 
work was accomplished. The Luce, in Louisa County, and the Kelly 
and the Gold Eagle, in Fairfax County, were the only mines specifically 
credited on the records of the United States Mint in 1895. 

The Eappahannock, in Stafford County, and the Powhatan, in Cul- 
peper County, were in operation a very short time in the beginning of 
the year. 

In Louisa County a little work was reported in the neighborhood of 
the Luce and Slate Hill mines, and an examination of the Tinder Flats 
placers was made, but without such success as would justify a continu- 
ation of the work, chiefly from the insufiBciency of the water supply. 
Some prospective work was done in Buckingham County. 

Goochland County seems to have been the chief producer. Fully 
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one-half of the gold produced in the State left in such a way as to 
preclude location. The production of Virginia is exhibited below in 
Table D. 

Tablk D. 



County. 



Fairfax 

Goochland 

Loaisa 

Miiicollaneoua / 

Total 

Connty. 

Fairfax 

Goochland 

Loaisa 

Miaceilaneous 

Total 



Standard 


ouncM. 


Commercial va 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


26.602 


.38 


$494. i>2 


$0.23 


190. 737 


3.33 


3,548.61 


2.00 


2.606 


.62 


48.48 


.37 


118.838 


14.47 


2,210.04 


8.68 
11.28 


338. 783 


18.80 


6. 302. 05 



Total. 

$405.15 

3,550.61 

48.85 

2.210.62 

6, 314. 23 



Fine oances. 



Gold. 



304.004 



Silver. 



23.942 


.34 


171.663 


3.00 


2.345 


.56 


106.954 


13.02 



16.92 



Coining value. 



Gold. 



Silver. 



$404.92 

3,548.61 

48.48 

2,210.04 



$0.44 

3.88 

.72 

16.81 



6,302.95 



21.88 



Total. 



$495. 36 

3,552.49 

49.20 

2, 227. 78 



6,324.83 



NORTH OABOLINA. 

The output of North Carolina in 1895, as shown in Table E, was — 

Gold $68,476.11 

Silver 720.01 

Total 69,196.12 

This amount was from widely scattered localities, no one mine or 
locality yielding notably, except from the nugget finds at the Crawford 
mine, Stanly County. . The mining condition of North Carolina, though 
considerably in advance of that of 1894, and taking a stride forward to 
its old i)rosperity, is still unsatisfactory. It is impossible from the pres- 
ent incomplete condition of the enterprises projected recently to form 
any satisfactory opinion as to the probable prosperity of the mines in 
1896, much less to predict safely any increase of importance in the near 
future. The late activity has led to extensive bonding and leasing, 
which does not necessarily mean subsequent productive work. 

The disposition to introduce new processes and new or only partially 
tested machinery of novel form is occasionally seen, but none has been 
successful on a working scale. Vein mining has been quite spasmodic. 
The placer mining has received quite an impetir;. in Stanly, Montgom- 
ery, Randolph, and Cabarrus counties, where interesting "finds" of 
nuggets have been disclosed. The success of these localities has stimu- 
lated a wide search for others. The deposits have be^u found in quite 
unexpected i)lace8, with few external signs of gold. Tl^iB ti^^ ^^ miuing 
6753 P M 96 7 
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is precarious, but is so attractive that more interesting developments 
are highly probable. 

The gravel mining of the mountains, especially of the South Moun- 
tains, has been seriously interrupted by the greater inducemeuts to 
engage in other kinds of mining, particularly of monazite, and this 
diversion bids fair to last for the present. 

The only new enterprises in the State for the year were the cyanide 
works at the Sawyer-Mann mine, in Eandolph County, and the chlori- 
nation plant of the Mecklenburg Works, at Charlotte. Both com- 
menced work ill the latter part of the }• ear. 

In the eastern belt the ouly mines in operation were the Portis, Har- 
ris, and Argo (Mann-Arrington); the petty work has fallen to small 
proportions. It is probable from the appearance of the preparations 
that more work will be effected in 189G. 

In Moore County, the Cabin Creek mine (Burns- Aired) was worked 
on a small scale, though equipped with several Crawford mills. Some 
slight operations were undertaken at the Wcmble mine, near Came«)n. 

In Chatham and Anson counties only petty work was undertaken. 

The Hoover Hill mine, in Eandolx)h County, continued in the same 
dormant state, being just kept free from water in anticipation of future 
extended work. At the Jones or Keystone a single campaign was run 
during the summer; at the Sawyer the cyanide plant was put in opera- 
tion in December. 

A special examination was given to the auriferous resources of Guil- 
ford County, which may be worthy of comment in this place. Practi- 
cally nothing has been done in this county for many years, except so 
far as a slight reworking of the old tailings has been undertaken. The 
veins in this county are large and prominent and in the main weU 
mineralized. The Gardner Hill was worked for a length of 5,000 feet 
and a depth of 250 feet; the Lindsay, McCuUoch, and Jack's Hill is a 
stretch nearly 2 miles long and 200 to 300 feet deep; the Fisher Hill 
and the Millis Hill to a depth of 100 feet. The latter was the only one 
which had strictly gold-bearing sulphurets, and was worked as a gold 
mine per se. The others had large bodies of yellow sulphurets of copper 
of low-grade content in gold, but so rich in copper as to afford more 
inducement in working for that metal. For years immense shipments 
of copper ore were made, the gold from which never figured in the pro- 
duction of the State. On the exhaustion of the co])per ores the gold 
was neglected, and the mines for the most part have remained closed. 
Immense piles of debris still are found on the dumps, most of which 
show a content in gold nearly as large as the ores contain which are 
now successfully worked at several places in this belt, but there is no 
indication of systematic work in the immediate future. 

None of the mines in Davidson County were worked in 1895. 



Note (April, 1896). — A notable find of na^gets lias recently been made in Mont- 
gomery County, and a magnificent nngget of 246.83 ounces^ troy, was found April 7, 
1896, at the Reed mine, Cabarrua County. 
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In Bowau County the Bame was worked a few months, and the 
Bhymer (both the mine and the chlorination works) was operated till 
August and suspended till the opening months of 1896. The work at 
Gold ilill was very desultory, being confined to small parties working 
the tailings or remnants of the ore bodies near the surface. Neverthe- 
less a considerable sum was extracted. The cyanide method is being 
experimented with on a small scale. 

The large increase iu Stanly County was due to the interesting dis- 
coveries at the Crawford mine, near Albemarle, m the early part of 
the year. The finding of several large nuggets in the bottoms adjacent 
to Camp Creek stimulated search for a mile up and down the stream 
and into the gulches adjacent to the deposits. Two nuggets of 8 and 
10 i>ounds were among the finds and a considerable quantity of small 
nuggets and grain gold. So encouraging was the result that many 
localities of a similar character were examined in this and in the adja- 
cent counties with some success. The Duke mine, 3 miles west of 
Norwood, is one of these recently opened mines. The operations at 
the Parker were mostly of a prospective nature, though some milling 
was done. Some work is promised at the Haithcock and Hearne and 
at the Crowell. The Lowder was under examination in the latter j)art 
of the year. 

In Montgomery County the mining situation remained substantially 
unchanged. 

In Cabarrus County, notwithstanding the extensive leases m 1893- 
1895, nothing material came from it in the way of development, except 
at the Rocky River and at the Reed, both of which were extensively 
opened up with a view to productive work. A nugget weighing 246.83 
ounces troy was found April 7, 1896. The Klutx mine and some less- 
known localities produced some fine nuggets. 

There was no change in the mining situation in Union County, the 
only regular work being done at the Bonnie Belle mine. 

Any marked improvement in Rowan, Stanly, Union, and Montgom- 
ery counties is problematic, but in Cabarrus County the signs are favor- 
able for a larger yield. 

The Catawba mine, in Gaston County, the Graham, in Lincoln, and 
the Frazer, in Mecklenburg, are the only other points worthy of special 
mention where vein mining is done. The Vein Mountain, the Marion 
Bullion Company's mines, in McDowell, and the Piedmont Mineral Com- 
pany's (J. C. Mills's) property, in Burke County, are likely to be largely 
worked. 

The general situation in the South Mountain area has already been 
alluded to. 

A special personal examination was given to the production in Cher- 
okee County and to its present condition and prospective work. Much 
the greater part of the large production in this couuty ^^bme from the 
placers of Valley River and its tributaries and to ao^^ extent from 
the Hiwassee and from Peach Tree Creek, which rrixx^ to ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
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Valley Eiver and parallel to it some 5 miles distant. Probably no 
county of like area in this whole section has larger or more diversified 
mineral stores in the shape of limonite, marble, talc, and gold. The 
county is traversed from northeast to southwest by parallel ranges, and 
the conspicuous physical feature of the county, Valley River, is due to 
the fact that these mineral beds have offered less opposition to erosion 
than the inclosing schists. In consequence a fine valley has been formed, 
bordered along the whole length by mineral beds. A like statement 
may be uia4le of Peach Tree Creek, for the folding of the extended min- 
eral sheets has given rise to several anticlinals, which through erosion 
have left several parallel beds of these important minerals. The lateral 
spurs of these ranges give rise and direction to creeks feeding these 
main streams and to the even more important Hiwassee Eiver, into 
wliich Peach Tree Creek and Valley Eiver empty. The larger part of 
the auriferous stores of this county is concentrated in placers in these 
valleys, especially in the valley of Valley Eiver, and to a lesser extent 
in that of Peach Tree Creek. The amount hitherto mined in this county 
is not a matter of record. The immediate source of the gold now mined 
is the placers in the bottoms of the streams, but the original seat was in 
the schists, or, more correctly, in the quartz seams traversing the schists 
so numerously and from which, by disintegration due to weathering, the 
placers were formed by concentration. The quartz seams traversing 
the marble may also have furnished a part of this gold. 

The State geological survey has pointed out that these extensive 
limonite beds are frequently auriferous. During the special examina- 
tion alluded to samples were taken over the most important outcrops 
for a distance of 2 miles and from the abundant *^ float" ore on the 
soil overlying the beds, assaying: 

Per ton. 

Gold $6.89 

SUver 43 

Total 7.32 

Samples were also taken from beds several miles away, the average 
of which ran from $2.68 to $5.85 per ton. It can hardly be doubted 
that the limonites are very generally gold bearing and that the weath- 
ering and the concentration of the outcrops has furnished a consider- 
able part of the placer gold. Whether these limonites can be treated 
economically in the present condition of the gold industry is quite 
doubtful, but it would excite no surprise if at some points 80.me part of 
the beds were rich enough to be workable for their i>recious metal 
contents. A fourth source is, unquestionably, the galenite carried so 
frequently by the marble. 

At least six localities are known, from Murphy northeast, showing 
galenite assaying from $7 to $34 per ton. The present work is con- 
fined almost entirely to easily accessible gravel beds, but there is ample 
proof that the veins or ore channels in the schists have been produc- 
tive and may again be so to rightly directed effort. The water supply 
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is large, for the nameroas parallel ridges and the transverse spnrs not 
only afford a large amount, bat facilitate its transportation to the 
mining points with a large head of pressure. The production of the 
county is about 91,000 per year, and there is no prospect of immedi- 
ate change, but the resources are too great to remain permanently in 
obscurity. Most probably when the large mineral industries of iron 
ore, marble, and talc have their great development the gold in like 
manner will be more largely mined. 

Table E. 



County. 



Auson 

Barke 

Cabarms 

CaldwoU 

Catawba 

Cherokee 

Cleveland 

Franklin, etc. 

Gaston 

Guilford 

Lincoln... 

McDowell.... 
Mecklenburg. 
Montgomery . 

Moore 

Polk 

Bandolpb 

Sowan 

Bnthoibrd... 

Stanly 

Union 

Wilkes 

Mlscellaneoas 

Total... 



Gold. 



Fine ounces. 



3. IOC 

183.057 

135.671 

53.ft54 

79. 893 

48.144 

2.021 

216. 768 

234.307 

5.842 

4.022 

226.622 

197.665 

106. 030 

67.686 

28.311 

149.509 

147.824 

66. 191 

715.028 

86.432 

.507 

553.245 



3, 312. 531 



Value. 



$64.21 
3, 784. 13 
2,804.59 
1,109.11 
1,651.53 

995.21 

41.79 

4,480.99 

4, 843. 56 

120.76 

101.75 
4, 684. 70 
4, 086. 10 
2, 191. 96 
1,399.18 

585.25 

3.092.49 

3,055.79 

1,368.28 

14,780.96 

1,786.72 

10.47 

11,436.58 



Silver. 



Fine ounces. 



.25 

28.68 

20.76 

8.23 

17.89 

5.39 

.50 

10.22 

25.04 

2.01 

.22 

140.48 

17.34 

21.51 

36.95 

2.82 

89.34 

25.92 

7.39 

41.01 

18.63 

.12 

86.28 



68, 476. 11 



556.88 



Commercial 
value. 



$0.17 
19.12 
13.84 

6.48 
11.93 

8.59 
.34 

6.81 
17.29 

1.34 
.15 
93.64 
11.56 
14.34 
23.97 

1.88 
26.23 
17.28 

4.93 

27.34 

12.42 

.08 

57.52 



371.25 



Coining 
value. 



10.33 

87.09 

26.84 

10.64 

23.13 

6.97 

.65 

13.21 

83.53 

2.59 

.29 

181.62 

22.42 

27.81 

46.49 

3.64 

60.87 

33.51 

9.55 

53.03 

24.09 

.15 

111.56 



720.01 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The production of South Carolina in 1895 was — 

Gold $127,819.43 

Silver 483.26 

Total 128,302.69 

being in excess of the production of 1894 by $34,539.22. This marked 
increase is dae to the greater activity of the old mines and, in small 
part, to the opening of new ones. 

The Brewer, in Chesterfield County, was not actively worked, and the 
entire effort was exi)ended to develop the underground works for sub- 
sequent operations and in settling the conditions for mining and miUiug 
these large Btorea properly. 
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The Haile, in Lancaster County, was pushed with even more skill and 
vigor than in past years, and, having at command a somewhat better 
line of ores, a greatly increased output was the result. The adminis- 
tration of this mine still continues a model and the cost of treatment is 
steadily lowered year by year. The methods used here are increasing 
in favor and two new enterprises employing chlorination were introduced 
in this section in 1895. 

The Thomson mine, in Union, and the West, in Spartanburg, were 
conducted, as in 18D4, without material change. 

The Blackburn mine, in Lancaster County, has recently been reopened. 

More placer work was done than in many years, especially in Ches- 
terfield and Lancaster counties. 

The Blacksburg Smelting Works (The Carolina Sulphuric Acid 
Works) were actively at work during a part of 1895. 

The gold-mining industry in this State is stably founded for perma- 
nent work and the yield is likely to be steadily maintained, if not 
increased, and will continue to be a model to the entire section. 

The production by counties is shown in Tables F and G. 

Table F. 



County. 



Gbesterfleld . . 
Lancaster . . . . 
Spartanburg . 

Union 

Hisoellaneoua 

Total... 



Standard ounces. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


120.651 

6,9a6.43i 

16.086 

430.140 

317. 083 


3.71 
268.70 

1.61 
90.70 
51.49 


G, 870. 294 


416. 30 



Conunerdal value. 



Gold. 



$2,242.81 

111,376.52 

200.27 

8,002.60 

6, 899. 23 



127,819.43 



Silver. 



$2.23 

165.27 

.97 

50.82 

30.89 



240. 18 



Total. 



$2,245.04 

111,530.79 

800.24 

8,062.42 

5,930.12 

128,068.61 



Table G. 



County. 



Chesterfield.. 

Lancaster 

Spartanburg . 

Union.... 

Miscellaneous 

Total. . . 



Fine ounces. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


108. 496 

5, 387. 700 

14. 477 

387. 126 

285. 375 


3.34 
232.91 

1.45 
89.73 
46.34 

373.77 


6, 183. 264 



Coining value. 



Gold. 



$2,242.81 

111, 375. 52 

299.27 

8,002.60 

5, 899. 23 



127, 819. 43 




Total. 



$2, 247. 13 

111,676.65 

801. 14 

8, 118. 61 

5, 95d. 16 

128,302.60 



GEORGIA. 

The yield in 1895 was — 

Gold $127,941.61 

Silver .- : 461.85 

Total 128,403.46 
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a sum greater tban iu 1894 by $29,308.94, as shown iu the accompany- 
ing tables (H, 1). 

Several new mines were put at work during the year and the condi- 
tions of all were favorable for steady work. 

The leading counties producing ore are in the following order: Lump- 
kin, Cherokee, and McDuffie. 

The forward movement was particulaily evident in Lumpkin and 
Cherokee. The unfavorable condition of agriculture stimulated a 
greater attention to petty mining. 

The work of Eabun, Habersham, Union, Cobb, and Lincoln was 
substantially the same as in 1893 and 1894. 

The Collins mine, in Milton, the Charles, in Forsythe, the Gurrahee, 
in Hall, and Wilkes, in Meriwether, were operated with some constancy. 

In White County there was a very marked decrease, for the petty 
work has almost ceased. Two new mines, the Hamby Mountain and 
the St. Georges, were put in operation in the latter part of the year. 
The work at the Loud Hose and Hydraulic mine and at the Mount 
Yonah, was intermittent. 

In McDuffie County the Parks, Tatham, Egypt, Columbia, and Bell 
continued in operation during the year, the first with great steadiness. 

The Dom (Edwards) is nearly ready for work. 

In Wilkes County, so far as could be learned, the Sandy Ridge was 
the only mine at work. 

In Gwinnett is the Buford Company's mine, now nearly ready for 
steady work. 

Lumpkin, as usual, shows the greatest diversity in its work. The min- 
ing population of this county is unusually intelligent and quick. The 
investors, as a rule, are men of large means, who are accustomed to 
deal with large problems. Accordingly the work shows many novel fea- 
tures. The free ores are not so abundant as formerly. The ore belts 
have been worked down to the sulphurets. This question is a perplexing 
one, though not so much so as in the Carolinas, for the percentage of 
sulphurets in Georgia would be regarded as a small percentage in the 
Carolinas. The following changes in practice are observable: More 
dependence on the mill and more attention to mill economy, a growing 
tendency to employ some cheaper even rough-and-ready concentration, 
and experiments with the sulphurets with reference to future use. The 
following mines are at work: Singleton, Lockhart, Garnet, Findley, 
Preacher, Mary Henry, Stanly, Josephine, Hedwig (Chicago and 
Georgia), Ralston, Barlow, Hand, Gordon, Chestatee, and two dredging 
enterprises. A mine is being opened on Crown Mountain, 1 mile 
south of Dahlonega, where a very large body of free-milling ore is 
found. At the Lockluirt mine the combination of hydraulic and mill 
treatment has been abandoned and under-ground mining is practiced 
exclusively. A brief mention of the work at four points may be of 
interest to the mining engineer. 
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The Findley mine. — This mine is situated on the north bank of the 
Yahoola Kiver, li miles east of Dahlonega. The mill is situated on the 
bank of the river at the foot of a bluff 437 feet high, and the mine or 
ore cut is situated almost at the summit. The ditch supplying the 
water for liydraulicking the ore cut is 286 feet above the mill. The 
problem is to utilize the water supply of the ditch in the ore cut at a 
point 152 feet above its flowage automatically and without the inter- 
vention of a steam plant. It was solved by leading the water through 
a 16-inch steel pipe down from the ditch to the foot of the bluff, with a 
head of 285 feet, and into an apparatus (in duplicate) which is at once 
a motor and a pumj) — a motor in being operated by the water under its 
high head, and a pump in lifting water by a 12inch pipe to the height 
of 437 feet and under pressure for application in the cut in hydraulick- 
ing the ore at a pressure. 

The reservoir in the cut is said to contain 88,000 cubic feet, the stroke 
of the pump is 18 inches, and the piston speed 250 feet per minute. 

Granting the economy of this method of utilizing the head of water, 
the problem has been worked out by the mechanical engineer in an 
admirable manner. The apparatus was constructed by a Milwaukee 
Urm. 

The GheBtatee mine. — This mine is on the Chestatee River, about 2J 
miles nearly east from Dahlonega and near iNelsslers Ford, and com- 
prises several hundred acres, with a river frontage of a mile or more. 
The aim is to change the course of the river into another channel and 
thus to lay bare for work the old bed, which has received the drainage 
of Yahoola Eiver and of Towns, Tessentee, Gane, Gamp, and Mill 
creeks, and of the many others of this well-watered section, all of which 
cut or traverse the gold belt and have for ages supplied it with a 
golden store. The preliminary work has for its aim the excavation of 
an artificial channel and to make the surface dirt or gravel removed 
therefrom pay the expenses of the excavation. The Hendy hydraulic 
gravel elevator, with some modifications^ is the apparatus employed. 
In this apparatus, under the normal conditions of use, the water sup- 
plied under a considerable head is used in part for breaking down the 
gravel and in part for elevating this gravel to any desired level where 
it can be easily washed. The original mode of operating under a head 
is so far modified as to allow the application of a discharge from a 
Blake pump under 80 pounds of pressure at the inlet of the elevator 
and the dispensing with a standpipe for furnishing pressure. The 
result has so far been encouraging. Two dredging boats have for some 
years been operated in an intermittent manner lower down on the 
Ghestatee, being sometimes above and sometimes below Newbridge. 
The two enterprises have some features in common, but enough dis- 
similarity to make a special description proper. The boats are quite 
like the dredging boats employed in most harbors for deepening the 
channels, but here the material is at once sluiced to remove the gold 
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and allowed to run back into the river only a few feet distant from its 
original place. 

The Fry system, now at Newbridge, employs a single boat and is self- 
contained. Its dimensions are 40 by 20 feet, and it employs a 40-horse- 
power engine and 5 men per shift and uses 3 to 3J cords of wood per 
day. The lifting system is an endless belt with 20 to 25 buckets. It 
is calculated to lift 80 cubic yards per hour, which is assumed to equal 
80 tons. A small royalty is paid to the owner of the land adjacent to 
the dredge. The boat moves down the stream with the current, up the 
stream by a hawser, and across the stream by guys. It draws 3 feet 
of water. The material on being elevated by the buckets is lifted up 
and turned into sluices with riffles ; thence to the river. The defect of 
this system lies in the weakness of the belt and the buckets, which 
are unable to stand the strain when large bowlders are encountered. 

The Jacquish dredge, now some 2 miles below Newbridge, is built on 
a larger scale, being 70 by 30 feet. But side by side with the dredge is 
a S('X)w provided with riffles. This apparatus is much more compact and 
substantial in every way. It dips by a scoop holding 1 cubic yard, and 
by watch it can make a complete lift easily in forty seconds. Its duty 
is calculated at 80 tons per hour. Nine men per shift are employed and 
3 cords of wood per shift are consumed. The scoopful of river material 
is swung over the scow as soon as lifted and dropped into it and on 
to the sluices. The bowlders are at once thrown into the river, and 
the lighter material, after depositing its gold in the riffles, runs at once 
back into the river. A surprisingly large amount of gold is obtained 
in this way, but the returns are necessarily dependent on rich and poor 
places and much more on the character of the schists at the bottom of 
the stream, soft schists catching and retaining gold better than the hard. 

The operations of Dawson County were confined almost exclusively 
to petty mining. 

The Greighton mine, in Oherokee, is the largest single mining estab- 
lishment in Georgia and accomplishes its large work with regularit3^ 
The Thies system is followed, the cyanide establishment, which it sup- 
planted, proving too irregular for reliable work. There has been no 
noticeable change in its work the last twelve months, and it bids fair to 
continue its work with regularity and efficiency. Some prospecting has 
been done in this county, which may result in an additional output. 

The work in Oobb and Carroll counties was exclusively given to 
placers. 

Some large enterprises are in contemplation in the northwestern part 
of the State, but it is doubtful if they can be brought into effective 
work in 1896. The entire mining work of the State is in a far more 
healthy condition than it has been for several years and the large 
increase in output is likely to be maintained. 
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Table H. 



Carroll .... 
Cberokeo . . . 

Cobb 

I>sw8on ... 
Forsyth — 
Gwinnett . . 
Haberabam 

Hall 

Lumpkin . . 
Madison . . . 



County. 



Stondanl ounces. 



Gold. 



71.103 

2, 047. Kn 

59.52n 

121. 95H 

105. 8C0 

24.705 

8.754 

27.017 

2, 256. 253 

8.271 



McDnfflo 1,056.036 

201.680 

12.270 

87.847 

1.022 

14. 381 

870. 762 

56.370 

341. 050 



Meriwether .. 

Milton 

Rabun 

Towns 

Jnion 

White 

Wrilkea 

jifiscellaneouB 



Total 



6,876.863 



Silver. 



0.92 
42.30 

5.68 
20.43 

3.60 

6.75 

4.03 
151. 70 

110.96 
.13 



Comniercial value. 



.24 


.53 


28.12 


7.48 


15.03 



Gold. 



$1,324.52 

38. 099. 22 

1.107.41 

2, 268. 98 

1,969.65 

460.74 

162.87 

502.65 

42,014.01 

153.88 

19,647.19 

3, 752. 20 

228.45 

1, 634. 36 

19.00 

267.55 ! 

6. 897. 00 

1,085.03 

6, 345. 10 



396.90 I 127,941.61 



Silver. 

$0.55 

25.38 

3.41 

12.20 

2.16 

3.45 



.2.42 
91.02 



Total. 



I 



66.57 
.08 
.14 
.32 



16.87 
4.49 
9.02 



$1,325.07 

38.124.60 

1.110.82 

2. 281. 24 

1,971.81 

461.19 

162.87 

505.07 

42,105.03 

153.88 

19,713.76 

3,752.28 

226.59 

1.634.68 

19 00 

267.55 

6,914.77 

1.090 42 

6, 354. 12 



238.14 , 128,179.75 



Table I. 



County. 



Carroll 

Cherokee 

Cobb 

Dawson 

Forsyth 

Gwinnett 

HaberHham . . . 

Hall 

Lumpkin 

Madison 

McDufflo 

Meriwether . . . 

Milton 

Raban 

Towns 

Union 

White 

Wilkes 

Misccnaneou.<) 

Total . . . 



Fine ounces. 



Gold. 



04. 

1,843. 

53. 

109. 

05. 

22. 

7. 

24. 

2, 032. 

7. 

950. 

181. 

11. 

79. 

• 

12. 
333. 

52. 
306. 



074 

050 

571 

762 

282 

288 

879 

315 

427 

444 

432 

512 

051 

062 

920 

943 > 

087 

533 

945 



Silver. 



0.83 
38.07 

5.11 
18.39 

3.24 

5.18 



3.62 
130. 53 



09.86 
.12 

.21 
.48 



25.31 

6.73 

13.50 



Coining valne. 



Gold. 



$1, 324. 52 

38. 099. 22 

1,107.41 

2, 268. 98 

1.969.65 

460. 74 

162. 87 
502.65 

42, 014. 01 

153. 88 
19, 647. 19 

3, 752. 20 
228.45 

1, 634. 30 

19.00 

267. 55 

G, 897. GO 

1. 085. 9". 

0, 34.'>. 10 



6, 189. 177 



357.21 127,941.61 



Silver. 



$1.07 I 

49.22 

6. 61 ' 

23.77 ! 

4.19' 

6.09 ' 



4.69 
170. 52 



129.13 
.15 
.28 
.62 



32.72 

8.70 

17.49 



TuUl. 

$1,325.59 

38,148.44 

1.114.02 

2,292.75 

1,973.84 

467.43 

162.87 

507.34 

42, 190. 53 

153.88 

19,776.32 

3, 752. 35 

228.73 

1,634.98 

19.00 

267. 55 

6, 930. 62 

1,094.63 

6, 362. 59 



461.85 i 128,40:^.46 
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ALABAMA. 

The detailed statcuieiit of prodaction in Alabama in 1895 is shown in 
the following Table J. 

Most of this was petty production. The only mine worked, so far as 
the United States Mint rei'ords show, was the Gregory Hill mine, in 
Tallapoosa County. The petty work was confined mostly to Cleburne 
and Tallapoosa counties. 

A notable mine, famous in its day and long lost sight of, was redis- 
covered. near Arbacooche, in Cleburne County — the Hilton mine. Some 
very rich ore was discovered, but only a small quantity was worked and 
the property was soon in litigation. Several com])anie8 commenced 
work near by on the supposed extension. It is quite probable that 
this locality may swell the returns in this State in 1896. 

Table J. 



County. 



Cleburuo 

Tallapoosa 1... 

MiMcellaneoas 

Total , 

County. 

Cleburne 

TallapooRa 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



standard ounces. 



Gold. 



79.846 

145.529 

23. 781 



249.156 



silver. 



24.17 

33.79 

4.50 



62.46 



Fine ounces. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


71. 881 

130.976 

21. 403 

224.240 


21.75 

30.41 

4.05 


56.21 



Commercial value. 



Gold. 



$1,485.50 

2,707.51 

442.44 



4,635.45 



Silver. 



Total. 



$14.50 

20.27 

2.70 



37.47 



$1, 500. 00 

2, 727. 78 

445. 14 

4, 672. 92 



Coining value. 



Gold. 



Silver. 



$1,485.50 

2, 707. 51 

442. 44 

4, 635. 45 



$28. 13 

39.32 

5.23 

72.68 



Total. 



$1,513.63 

2, 746. 83 

447.67 



4, 708. 13 



TENNESSEE. 

The output of Tennessee is shown in the subjoined Table K. 

This mostly came from Coker Creek and vicinity, in Monroe County, 
but a part of the product of the State could not be located. 

Information has been received that a small mining plant is operated 
at this point and that another is at tlie Whippoorwill and Round Top 
mines, 5 miles north. 

Table K. 



County. 


Fine ounces. 


Cominercinl value. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total. 


MonnK* r .Txr, .-,.... 


12.472 
5.503 

17. 975 


0.57 
.28 

.85 


$232. 04 
102.38 


$0.34 
.18 


$232.38 


Misci llaneons 


102.56 






Total 


334.42 


.52 


334. »4 
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County. 



Table K— Continued. 



Standard ounces. 



Gold. 



Monroe 

MiBcellanooiiH 

Total... 



11.225 
4.954 



16. 170 



Silver. 

0.51 
.25 

.76 



Coining value. 



Gold. 



$232.04 
102.38 



334.42 



Silver. 



$0.66 
.33 



90 



Total. 

$232. 70 
102.71 



335.41 



SUPPLEMENTAL. 



Tablk C. 

Co8t of mining, including Ruperintendent, sinking of two 7 by 12 foot sbafts, 

diamond drilling, and all development work per ton . . 

Milling, inclnaive of all material do 

Transportation of ore do 

Concentration do 

Chlorination and roasting do 



Cost per ton of raw ore 

Mine boss per month , 

Macliinist do.., 

Carpenters per day. 

Unskilled labor do... 

Table E. 

Mining, crushing, and transportation per ton.. 

Milling and concentration do 

Roasting and chlorination do 

Administration do 



$2.40 
.16 
.05 
.12 
.19 

2.92 
75.00 
50.00 

2.00 
.90 



Total cost per ton of raw ore 

This includes dead work and all work from mining to bnlliou. 

LABOR. 

Ordinary per day of ten hours. 

Miners do. . . 

Strikers do... 

Machine drillers do... 

Carpenters do . . . 

Machinists per month 

Mine foreman do... 

Amalgamators per day . 

Helpers do . . . 

Concentrator hands do. . . 

Mill boss per mouth . 

Labor in chlorination j^er day . 

Chlorinator per mouth 



$1.05 
.37 
.19 
.123 

1.733 



$0. 80 to $1. 00 

L25 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 to 1.50 

50.00 

100.00 

2.50 

1.00 

1.25 

75.00 

LIO 

40.00 
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SUMMARY FOR SOUTH APPALACHIAN STATES. 



Cost Per Ton of Raw Ore in 1895. 



Tahle C. 

Administration, dovelopment, ex- 

penseS; aud mining ^ $2. 40 

Transportation ^ 05 

Milling 16 

Concentration 12 

Roasting and cblorinatiou 19 



Total cost per ton 2.92 



Table E. 

Administration $0. 123 

Mining, crushing % and transpor- 
tation ^ L05 

Milling and concentration 37 

Roasting and chlori nation 19 

Total cost per ton 1,733 



Comparative Cost of Labor. 



Unskilled labor, per day . . $0. 90 to $1. 00 

Skilled labor do ... . 1. 25 to 2. 00 

Mine bosses do 2.50 



Unskilled labor. per day.. $0. 80 to $1. 00 

Skilled labor do. . . 1. 25 to 2. 50 

Mine and mill bosses . do . . . 3. 00 to 3. 50 



CAUTIONARY NOTES. 

I Includes development, which in 1895 was unusually large, as the reserve ore 
bodies were low, while in Table E ^ less development work was needed than usual. 

3 lYansportatiou apparently costs slightly less than in Table K *. 

Table £ most nearly represents the best work and possibilities, as work here is 
most settled and systematic, but it will almost certainly happen in some years that 
extra development work will add something to the above cost. 



GOLD FIELDS OF THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS. 



By George F. Becker, 

Of the United States Geological Survey. 



GEOGRAPHY OF THE GOLD DEPOSITS. 

• 

Gold occurs along the Atlantic slope of North America from New- 
fonudlaiul to Alabama. Northward of Washington it is foand in com- 
mercially imi)ortant quantities only in Nova Scotia, but some gold 
has been obtained to the eastward of the Green Mouutains, both 
in Quebec and in Vermont. From near Washington southward the 
auriferous deposits are numerous, assuming their most important 
development in the Oarolinas and Georgia. 

In the Southern States the de]K)sits may be divided into three groups, 
which bear interesting relations to the structure and the geographical 
features of the region. The first of these may be called the Georgian 
belt. It has been traced southward to the neighborhood of Mont- 
gomery in Alabama, and extends thence in a northeasterly direction 
through northern Georgia, passing near Canton and through the min- 
ing town of Dahlonega. It can hardly be said to reach northward 
beyond the boundary of North Carolina, but in that State a single 
vein has been worked which lies about on the strike of this belt. It is 
called the Boilston, and is about 17 miles west of south from Asheville. 

The Georgian belt strikes substantially with the cleavage of the crys- 
talline schists, or in the same direction as the folds and ridges of the 
main Appalachian ranges and the principal axes of folding which have 
marked the successive uplifts of that remarkable chain, but it lies to 
the southeast of these axes. 

A second interesting area marked by gold deposits is the neighbor- 
hood of the South Mountains, in the heart of North Carolina. This 
isolated group of mountains does not conform to the ordinary Appa- 
lachian trend or configuration, a fact intimately connected with its 
geological structure. Though it is mainly composed of gneisses and 
schists, the principal cleavages strike to the west of north in this area, 
instead of to the east of north, as is the rule elsewhere. The relation 
of the quartz veins to the schistosity is also different from that char- 
acteristic of the two other regions, indicating some profound and quasi- 
permanent irregularity in the resistance of this part of the earth's 
external shell. 

A third auriferous region lies parallel to the Appalachians, but far 
to the east. It is wider and less defined than the Georgian belt and is 
capable of subdivision. It is sufficient for the purposes of this paper 
to regard it as one belt, with Charlotte^ N. C, near the center, extend- 
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ing to the southwest into South Carolina and, toward the northeast, 
two-thirds of the distance across North Carolina. It may be called 
the Carolinian belt. The deposits of Virginia lie substantially in the 
strike of this zone. 

There are no mountains in the Carolinian belt, though some small 
hills have receiveii from the population of the plains the name of the 
Uharie Eange. There is a strong probability, however, that the topog- 
raphy was once varied by a range of volcanoes extending along this 
belt and reaching far to the northward. 

The broad features sketched above can be followed on any topo- 
graphical map of the United States. Sketch maps showing the position 
of the more important deposits visited, on a scale of 20 miles to the 
inch, will be found in the later portion of this paper. It would be 
desirable to display geological maps of the region, but the age of the 
rocks is at present too uncertain to justify the attempt. The immediate 
walls of those gold veins which have been mined are all, so far as 
known, pre-Cambrian; but the evidence on this subject is mainly 
negative. 

* Besides the three areas noted above there are other localities in which, 
gold has been found. In Cherokee County, N. C, along the Valley 
Biver, a good many men have made wages in washing gravels, and other 
localities are noted in Messrs. Kerr and Hanna's Ores of North Caro- 
lina, but none of these are supposed to have yielded important quan- 
tities of the precious metal. 

HISTORY AND STATISTICS. 

The early European visitors to Florida and Georgia seem to have 
been impelled by the desire to acquire gold while saving souls. Tliere 
is nothing remarkable, therefore, in the fact that the early narratives 
report the presence of gold in almost all regions — for example in New 
England. It is thus questionable whetlier some of the earliest reports 
of gold in the South were founded on observation or on hope. The first 
mention of the metal in this region is to the eflect that on June 4, 1513, 
while Ponce de Leon lay near the southern end of the peninsula of 
Florida, he was informed that a caci([ue in the neighborhood had a 
quantity of gold.^ No further mention is made of the matter in this 
narrative. In 1510, however, Diego Miruelo obtained a little gold from 
the natives,' and in 1519 Pineda, who coasted along the western side of 
the peninsula ^ and along the Texan coast, reported that many of the 
rivers contained gold, and that the natives wore golden jewels. 

The first definite information as to the occurrence of gold seems due 
to Pamphilo de Narvaez, who landed at Tampa Bay in 1527. Here he 
saw traces of gold, probably ornaments, and was informed by the 

» Herrcra, Dec. 1, Book IX, chap. 5. 

*fiaroi» Ensaio Cronolop^co Afio MDXVI, fol. 2. 

•Navftxrette, vol. 3, pp. 147-153. 
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natives that great quantities of it were foand in a province called Apa- 
lache.^ Hernando de Soto landed at Tampa Bay in 1539. He certainly 
made somewhat extensive explorations, but does not appear to have 
met gold in any abundance.' Soto is sometimes credited with having 
undertaken regular mining operations in the Nacoochee Valley and else- 
where; but the narrative of his expedition shows that he was too busily 
occupied with obtaining supplies and his favorite "sport of killing 
Indians" to undertake any serious mining operations.' 

Somewhat more information appears in Lemoyne's Brevis Narratio 
of the journey made by Laudonni^re in 1564.* The passages are curi- 
ous enough to be worth extracting. Describing matters near the mouth 
of the river Mai (which is probably the Altamaha, though it has been 
thought to be the St. Johns' ), he says: "Plenty of gold and silver is 
found among them, and they use them in internal commerce. As I 
learned from themselves, these metals were obtained from the wrecks 
of ships which had been thrown on the coast, and I am readily per- 
suaded that this is true, for in the neighborhood of the Promontory 
[Florida] silver is more plentiful than to the northward. They assert, 
however, that in the Appalachian Mountains there are veins of copper 
(aes)." 

Again he says : " That chief sent me a sheet of copper dug from those 
mountains, from the base of which flows a torrent rich in gold, or, as the 
Indians think, in copper: for from this stream they draw up sand in a 
hollow cane-like reed until it is full, then by shaking and jarring it 
they And grains of silver and copper mingled with sand. Hence they 
conjecture that there is a vein of this metal [sicj in those mountains." 

- - - - " 

> Belation d' Alvar Nu&ez Cabe9a de Voca ; Temaax-Compans, Chap. IV, p. 29. 

'Narrative of the gentleman of Elvaa in Hakluyt. 

■Winsor quotes Oviedo as remarking the Groyemor's fondness for this sport. Narr. and Crlt. Hist., 
vol. 2, 1886, p. 246. 

I owe most of the foregoing notes to the kindness of Mr. Woodbory Lowery. 

^This is a famous work« of which De Bry was publisher, issued in 1591. The illustrations are by 
Lemoyne, who as artist-accompanied Laudonni6re's expedition. 

^Parkman regarded it as the St. Johns (Pioneers of France in the New World, 1883, p. 82), but 
Lemoyne's map shows it as the largest river of the South, its main branch extending to the northwest 
Into the Montes Apalatci, and placed much farther north than one would expect to find the St. Johns. 
Laudonnidre also speaks of the Mai as one of three groat rivers rising in the Appalachian Mountains 
and as being navigable for small boats from these mountains to the sea. This would answer to tho 
Altamaha but not to thfi St. Johns. The other rivers of the triad are, I suppose, the Savannah and the 
Santee. On thismap it has asontherly branch ending inalake. OnDelisle'smap, which wasoriginally 
issued in Paris before 1707, according to Mr. Justin Winsor (Narr. and Grit Hist of Am., vol. 2, 1886, p. 
294), the river appears without the southerly branch and in called the Caouctas or May. This map is 
wonderfully accurate, considering the time at which it was prepared, as may be seen by comparison 
with modem maps, and the mouth of the May is shown at a distance north of St. Augustine almost 
exactly corresponding to the real position of the Altamalia. The copy in the library of the Geological 
Survey was issued in 1739. On Ottens's map, issued in 1755, the Altamaha bears the alternative title of 
the Gtsorge Biver. The Survey library contains also a map entitled "A new and accurate map of the 
province of Greorgia in North America." It is without date or author and appears to have been a 
folded sheet in some book. It now forms a portion of atCoUoctlon of American maps made in England. 
The collector assigned to this sheet No. 92 the date 1760. On it the river in question is labeled " Form* 
erly river May, now AJatamaha or St. George's River." 

This river seems to have borne a somewhat evil fame in the last century, if one may judge by Gi>ld- 
smith's Deserted Village, in which a gruesome description begins : 

"Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go 
Whers wild AUama murmurs to their woe." 
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The process thus described is illustrated by a drawing/ seemingly 
evolved from the description, upon which it throws no light. The 
legend of the drawing reads thus: <^ Manner of gathering gold in the 
rivers flowing from the Apalatcy Mountains. Far from the locality 
where our fort was built [the mouth of the Mai] there are great moun- 
tains, called Apalatcy in the Indian tongue, in which, as may be seen on 
the topographic map, rise three great rivers sweeping down sand with 
which is mixed much gold, silver, and copper. On this account the 
inhabitants of the region dig pits in the river so that the sand swept 
along by the water may fall into them by gravit3\ This, diligently 
extracted, is carried to a certain spot, and after some time, having 
removed the sand which had again fallen into the pits, they collect it 
and convey it in boats down the great river, calle<l by us the Mai, which 
empties into the sea. Now, the Spaniards know how to convert to their 
own use the treasures thence obtained." 

These passages need, and perhaps deserve, comment. It is remark- 
able that Laudonni^re discriminates so imperfectly the three metals 
which he mentions. As for silver, it seems to me substantially cer- 
tain that if the Indians possessed any it must have come from Mexico, 
possibly by hand to hand barter, but perhaps through the wreck of 
early Spanish ships. As for copper, there is little doubt that the 
French saw this metal in the possession of the Indians. There is no 
indication, however, that the natives ever mined copper in the Appa- 
lachians, although some native copper is to be found there, for ox- 
ample, in Alleghany and Ashe counties, K. C. Mr. E. L. Packard 
has discussed copper mining by the Indians,^ and gives good reasons 
for believing that the only source of this metal in the XTDited States 
was at Lake Superior. The Indians of Georgia no doubt possessed 
ornaments of this metal, received in barter, and highly valued by them. 
Indeed, early voyagers have stated explicitly that the Indians prized 
copper as highly as they did gold. When the French inquired whence 
the copper came, the reply would be, from the northwest, the same 
direction as that to which the gold was referred. There can be no 
doubt that the Indians also possessed gold. It was actually tested on 
the spot during Laudonni^re's expedition,^ and the locality from which 
the Indians said it came, as shown on Lemoyne's map, is the neighbor- 
hood of Dahlonega. Even within the last two years handsome nuggets 
of from fifty to a hundred pennyweights have been found in this region, 
and they must have been fairly abundant after rains in the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Packard suggests that a part of the confusion which 
arose as to aboriginal riches was due to the fact that mica was also a 

'This cnriouB plate is substantially reproduced in Brfickmann's Magnalia Dei in locis snbterraneis, 
BnuiDBcbweig, 1727, Tab. XII ; where, however, the picture is reversed and some onimportaat addi- 
tions are made to the Ltndscape. 

'American Antiquarian, vol. 16. 1893, pp. 67 and 152. 

'HaUuyt's translation of Laudonnitoe. 

6753 P M 96 8 
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treasare among the Indians. It seems certain that they actually mined 
this mineral. 

The French certainly did not see the washing of gold in canes. It 
is possible, as Mr. Packard thinks, that the description of the process 
is a distorted account of panning as practiced by or learned from the 
Spaniards. It is conceivable, however, that separation of gold dust 
should have been carried on in tubes instead of dishes. While panning 
is a process known throughout the Eastern Hemisphere, with minoc 
modifications, and is no doubt of x)rehistoric origin, I have met with 
no clear and authoritative statement of the means originally employed 
by the American Indians in gathering gold from sands.^ 

As for the supposed ancient workings in the Kacoochee Valley, they 
are described as almost too modern in character even for the Spaniards 
to have made.^ Dr. D. G. Brinton thinks the Indians are to be credited 
with some mining development.' Mr. C. E. Jones refers these work- 
ings to Tristan de Luna, remarking, however, that J. Lederer reported 
that the Spaniards were at work at mines as late as 1669 or 1670.* 

During the eighteenth century little attention seems to have been 
paid to gold in the Appalachians. The earliest reference with which I 
have met is by Thomas Jefferson in 1782. He describes a lump of ore 
of about 4 pounds weight from the north side of the Rappahannock, in 
Virginia. It was found about 4 miles below the falls, and yielded 17 
pennyweight of gold. He heard of no other indication of gold in the 
neighborhood.* A large nugget of gold was discovered at the Reed 
Mine, Carbarrus County, N. C, in 1799, but for some years its nature 
was not known. When this was ascertained further search was made 
and many more lumps were found. One of them weighed 28 pounds. 

The history of gold mining in the Appalachians from the discovery 
of gold on the Reed property up to the year 1853 has been given by 
Prof. J. D. Whitney in a work so accessible^ that the details need not 
be repeated here. From 1804 to 1827 all the gold produced in the 
United States came from Korth Carolina, and the total amount, so far 
as the records go, was only $110,000. Up to 1825 all the gold of that 
State came from washings; in that year Matliias Barringermade a suc- 
cessful excavation in Montgomery County, and soon afterwards good 
quartz veins were found in Mecklenburg County. 

South Carolina first sent gold to the mint in 1829, but during the 
next year deposits were worked in Chesterfield and Lancaster counties. 

^I liave been told that -winnowing gold sanda in hnlf a gale of wind was practiced by the Indiana 
in Arizona, and that the whites learned to work dry di;;gings from them ; but I doubt these Indiana 
going to so much tronblo, and the report needs confirmution from early explorers. 

'Hernando de Soto, by Charles E. Jones, Jr. Savannah, 1880. 

"Notes on the Floridian PeninsuU, 1859. 

^ An abstract of Lederer's travels is given in Harris's Collection of Voyages and Trayels, yoI. 2, 
1705, Appendix, p. 10, including references to the Spanish mines. 

'Notes on Vir^^nia. This work was completed in 1782 and a few copies wer« printed. The flnt 
Bnglish edition was issued in 1787. 

• Tho Hetaliio Wealth of the United States, I85A. 
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In 1830 and 1831 from 100 to 200 hands are reported at work on the 
Brewer mine, in the first-named county. 

The first discovery of gold in Georgia is said to have taken place in 
1829 in Habersham Connty. A rush to the region took place, and as 
many as 6,000 or 7,000 persons were soon employed in gold washing 
in Northern Georgia. This excitement, however, soon abated. 

After the date of Jefferson's note referred to above the first discov- 
ery of gold in Virginia is said to have taken place in 1831.^ In 1836 
there was considerable activity in gold mining in that State, as appears 
from the elder Silliman's report in 1837.^ From the rediscovery to 1850 
the product of Virginia is said to have been pretty steady, the annual 
value being between $50,000 and $100,000. In the early fifties an 
increased activity was manifested. 

As for Alabama, there seem to be almost no recorded data. The 
discovery probably dates from the time of the gold fever in Georgia, 
1830. " Of the yield of gold there is no record, or indeed of anything 
in connection with the matter, except, that at such and such localities 
large numbers of men were engaged in the work and that at certain 
places it was said to be i>rofitable." ^ 

The civil war, of course, put an almost complete stop to mining 
operations in the South. The history of the mines of North Carolina 
from the close of the war to the end of 1886 has been very fully given 
by Messrs. Kerr and Hanna in a work to which I am greatly indebted.* 
l^o similar report has been published for the other gold-bearing States 
of the South. 

The statistics of the gold production in the South have been col- 
lected by Mr. Stuart W. Cramer, and published in the production 
report of the Director of the Mint for 1892, and his table is reproduced 
below, with the addition of the Mint estimates for later years. These 
figures rex)resent as the product of the respective States, not merely 
the gold actually deposited at the United States assay offices and the 
Mint, but a reasonable estimate of the remaining product.* 

A curious bit of history affecting the accuracy of the statistics is the 
coinage of gold by one Bechtler, in North Carolina, about 1833 and for 
many years afterwards. It is said that for some time these coins and 
Mexican silver constituted the chief currency of large districts. To 
insure their reception the Bechtler coins were made slightly over- 
weight, which of course led to their rapid disappearance. 



^According to Mr. ThomaB Pollard, Commlsiiioner of Agricultare, in a paper prepared for A. G. 
Lock's work. Gold, 1882, p. 187. 

lAm. Jour. Sci., toI. 32, 1837. p. 98. 

• W. B. Phillipa, GeoL Surv. of Alabama, Bull. 3, 18©2, p. 10. 

^Ores of Xorth Carolina, being Chap. II of vol. 2 of the Geol. of Xorth Carolina, Raleigh, 1803. 

'This is not explicitly st-ated, bat according to Mr. George B. Hanna, op. cit., page 233, the official 
records of the United States to the end of 1886 give for North Carolina a little over eleven mlUioDS, 
while taking into consideration the gold uned by local Jewelers and the direct export from mines 
owned by foreign companies, Mr. Hanna estimates the real product at twenty-two milUona. ^^ ^'^■ 
Cnuner's table ihe product for North Carolina to the end of 1886 is nearly tweiity*o&Q iiii\Uons« 
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Eitimate of the production of gold and silver in the Southern States freim 1799^1879^ and 

annually eince. 



Yean. 


Mary- 
land. 


Virginia. 


North 
Carolina. 


Sonih 
Carolina. 


Groorgia. 


Ala- 
bama. 


Tennoft- 


Total. 


1799-1879... 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1H92 

1893 

1894 

Total... 


$2,500 

250 

600 

1,000 

5C'0 

500 

2,000 

1,000 

500 

3,500 

3,500 

16,962 

11,264 

1,000 

114 

978 


$3,091,700 

11,500 

10,000 

15.000 

7,000 

2,500 

8,500 

4,000 

14.600 

7,500 

4,113 

6,496 

6,699 

5,002 

6,190 

7,648 


$19,659,600 

95,000 

115,000 

215.000 

170 000 

160.500 

155.000 

17^,000 

230,000 

139,500 

150, 174 

126,397 

101,477 

90,106 

70.505 

52,927 


$2,587,900 

15,000 

40,000 

25.000 

57.000 

57,500 

43.000 

38.000 

50.500 

39,200 

47.085 

100,294 

130, 149 

123.881 

127,991 

98,763 


$14,180,500 
120.000 
125,000 
250,000 
200,000 
137,000 
136.000 
153, .500 
110, 500 
104.500 
108.060 
101. 318 
80,622 
05,251 
100, 375 
99,095 


$365,300 
1,000 
1,000 
3.500 
6,000 
^000 
6,000 
4,000 
2.500 
5.600 
2,639 
2,170 
2,245 
2,419 
6,362 
4,092 


$156,300 

1,500 

1,750 

250 

750 

800 

300 

500 

500 

1,100 

750 

1,001 

519 

1,006 

260 

829 


S40,042,800 
244.250 
293,250 
500,750 
441.250 
363,300 
345.800 
379,000 
400.100 
300,900 
316,330 
354,638 
332,975 
318,755 
311,787 
263,827 


46,068 


3,203,443 


21,709,276 


3, 581, 263 


16, 101, 730 


419.827 


166.105 


45,227.712 



An encouraging item for the production of 1895 is a nugget weigh- 
ing 8 pounds 5 ounces troy, found at the Crawford mine, Stanly 
County, N. C, on April 8. 

The fineness of gold with reference to its geographical distribution is 
a matter of interest in some auriferous regions, for example in Austra- 
lia, where the gold grows finer with increasing latitude. I can not 
discover any regularity in the distribution of fineness in the Southern 
Appalachians. Throughout Georgia the fineness is great and averages 
something like 0.950, excepting at the Loud mine, where it was 0.880 
in 1858, according to Prof. W. P. Blake, while at the time of my visit 
it was reported as only 0.800. No cause for this exception is apparent. 
In the South Mountain area the gold was 0.825 fine, according to 
Genth, writing in 1876. 

In the Carolinian belt the fineness is reported at or above 0.900 at 
many localities in the following counties: Orange, in Virginia; Cabar- 
rus, Gaston, Mecklenburg, Polk, Rowan, and Rutherford, in North 
Carolina; Chesterfield, York, and Lancaster, in South Carolina. It is 
rei>orted as below 0.900 in McDowell, Moore, and Union counties, in 
North Carolina. In the Davis mine, in Union County, N. C, it has 
even been as low as 0.450 when mingled with galena, and indeed, in 
Professor Hanna's opinion, it is the presence of galena whi(*.h usually 
carries down the tenor of the bullion.^ In Union County, S. C, also, 
the Harman mine had bullion of about the same grade as the Davis, 
according to Tuomey.* While I am not prepared to contest Professor 
Hanna's opinion of the cause of low-grade bullion, it seems certain that 
some gold not found in contact with galena or in deposits containing 
any extraordinary quantity of lead sulphide is low grade, while some 
mines in which the amount of galena is considerable yield high-grade 
gold. 



1 Eng. and Min. Jonr., vol. 42, 1886, p. 201. See also Ores of Xorth CaroUoA, 1887, p. 234. 
> Geol. South CaroUna, 1848. 
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THE BOCKS. 

In ontlming the general geology of the Southern gold fields it seems 
exx)edient to begin by rapidly reviewing the distribution of formations 
and then to proceed to descriptions of the several rocks. 

To the northwestward of the Georgian belt a large area is occupied 
by the Ocoee formation, concerning the age of which different views 
are taken. Mr. Hayes informs me that in Tennessee the Ocoee unques- 
tionably rests upon the Cambrian, but whether by deposition or by 
overthrust is not finally determined. It is doubtful therefore whether 
it is Paleozoic or Algonkian. The gold-bearing region near Murphy, 
in Cherokee County, N. C, is largely occupied by the Ocoee. Along 
the Yalley River there are limestones' referred to this period and 
gneisses believed to be Archean. Between them are schists carrying 
gold in small quartz stringers; they underlie alluvium, and are so ill- 
exposed that it was not possible for me to ascertain to which series 
they belonged. To the east of Murphy, however, there are many quartz 
seams in the sedimentary rocks. They are probably to some extent 
auriferous, but I am not aware that they have been tested. 

There is limestone near the Boilston mine in Henderson County, 
N. C, but the mine itself is in gneissic schists.^ In Georgia the Ocoee 
does not appear to reach within several miles of the gold belt, and, 
excepting recent deposits, I saw nothing on this belt which seemed of 
sedimentary origin. The rocks are gneisses and crystalline schists 
probably of Archaean age, sometimes intersected by granite dikes which 
I suppose to be Algonkian. 

So far as is known the rocks of the South Mountain area are of the 
same age as and lithologically similar to those in the Georgian belt. 

Conditions in the Carolinian belt are much more complex. Here a 
belt of rocks which are in large part of sedimentary origin is bounded 
on the northwest by a plutonic area (the pyrocrystalline of E. Emmons 
and the Lower Laurentian of Kerr) and on the southeast for the most 
part by the Munroe beds and the Newark system. This belt is from 8 
to 40 miles in width. From the character of the contact between it and 
the pyrocrystalline masses to the northwestward Mr. Nitze believes the 
granitic rocks to be intrusive masses of later date. This belt seems 
largely composed of metamorphosed sedimentary rocks of great age, 
chiefly clay slate, which occasionally shows bedding not concordant 
with the slaty cleavage. To this metamorphic series belongs also the 
limestone of the Kings Mountain mine in Gaston County. 

These sedimentary rocks are nowhere known to contain fossils. They 
are far more metamorphosed than the Cambrian of more northerly por- 
tions of the Atlantic slope, and they contain a great amount of volcanic 

'Small qaantities of galena are fonnd with the limestones, as well aa gossans, such as overlie pyr* 

rhotitedep<Mit0' 

'Hr. Nitze fonnd on the eastern side of Boilston Creek, nearly opposite the mine, contorted schists 
overlying the limestone. In the schists there are a few small qnarts stringers whi£h an as^ay proved 
ibghtiy auriTeroaB. The schists are probably Ocoee. 
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material which does not appear in the known Cambrian rocks of that 
slope. In the present state of knowledge they can only be referred to 
the Algonkian. 

The volcanics occupy irregular patches in this slate belt. They are 
so sheared and decomposed as to have been taken for sedimentary 
material. Effusive lavas were first observed by the late G^eorge H. 
Williams.' They resemble the ancient eruptives of the South Mountain 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland. These are pre-Oambrian, and Mr. 
Keith has found fragments of them abundant in the Cambrian beds.' 
It seems to have been in these volcanic rocks that E. Emmons found the 
structures which he supposed to be organic and named Paleotrochis. 
Bpherulites in the same rocks have apparently been mistaken for con- 
glomeritic pebbles. 

Near Monroe, in Union County, N. 0., there are shales and slates far 
less modified than the Algonkian schists described. This series can be 
followed along the railroad from Monroe eastward to Polkton, a dis- 
tance of some 20 miles. They appear at Albemarle, in Stanly County, 
and near the Sam Christian mine, Montgomery County. The Monroe 
beds were noticed by Prof. J. A. Holmes, who has not yet published 
his observations, and independently of him by Mr. Nitze and myself 
working in company. Professor Holmes observed them dipping beneath 
the Newark beds near Polkton. This series has not yet been studied 
and may prove fossilif6rous. The i)revalent degree of metamorphism 
is about the same as in the least-altered portions of the Ocoee. 

The Newark system of the Carolinas is regarded as Triassic by Dana 
in the last edition of his Manual of Geology. Prof. I. C. Eussell thinks 
it corresponds with the upper portion of the Trias and the lower por- 
tion of the Jura.' Messrs. Cope and Leidy have described vertebrate 
remains from this system in North Carolina, and many plants have been 
described by E. Emmons and others. In a quarry of red sandstone 
near Moncure, Moore County, N. C, I found a fragment of bone which 
Mr. F. A. Lucas reports as probably dinosaurian. 

All the rocks of the Carolinian belt carry gold deposits. The main 
ore body of the Kings Mountain mine is in limestone; a long list can 
be made of the deposits in metamorphic slate; while eruptive or intru- 
sive masses appear as wall rocks in the Hoover Hill, Parish, Joaes, 
Silver Hill, Eussell, Moratock, Sam Christian, PhceniXj Pioneer Mills, 
Ferris, Davis, Haile, and Brewer. 

The Monroe beds are cut by a few stringers which have been worked 
for gold, though with small success. As compared with the older slates, 
this series seems to carry very little quartz. In a solitary instance it 
is reported that an auriferous quartz seam in the slates penetrates 
upward through the Newark sandstones. This case is reported by 

»Jour. of Geol., vol. 2, 1894, p. 28. 
'Fourteenth Ann. Kept. TJ. S. Geol. Survey, p. 302. 

•Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey No. 85, 1892, p. 130. For a summary of the life reoordfi in North Carolina 
and elaewhere, see the same publication, p. 54. 
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Lieber from the Brewer and Edgeworth mine in Chesterfield County, 
S. C. He gives a figure showing the vein, but his description amounts 
only to a few words, from Which it is not certain whether or not he saw 
the vein himself. He mentions it as "entirely worked out,'' which may 
mean that he saw only a trench through the sandstone to the underlying 
slates.^ 

Traii8i>orted gold certainly occurs in the Newark sandstones. The 
only published note on this subject known to me is by Mr. Jules Mar- 
cou, who, in 1862, stated that the red sandstone of North Carolina con- 
tained gold washed into it during its formation.^ Near Moncure, in 
that State, I washed out some allothigenetic gold from Newark beds, 
as will be mentioned in describing the ore deposits. 

The greater part of the gold I believe to have been deposited at the 
close of the great volcanic era, or during the Algonkian. In the Caro- 
linian belt this conclusion seems inevitable, and I know of no good 
ground for supposing the ore and the granitic dikes of the South 
^lountain area and of Northern Georgia to be younger. Gold depo- 
sition was seemingly renewed with diminished activity after the Ocoee 
and after the Monroe beds were laid down. Perhaps there were veins 
formed after the Newark system, but the evidence of this is too 
meager to be satisfactory. A similar report comes from Nova Scotia, 
but is not credited by geologists familiar with the locality. 

Much the most abundant rock in the gold-bearing regions of Georgia 
and the Carolinas is gneiss, or schist immediately recognizable as 
derived from gneiss. Such is the greater part of the Georgian belt 
and almost all of the South Mountain area. In tlie Carolinian belt 
gneiss is abundant, but so also are other rocks. The composition of 
the gneiss is variable, even in small areas. Some of it contains ortho- 
clase and microcline, but in much of it, and seemingly in the greater 
part, the predominant feldspars belong to the albite-anorthite series. 
The quartz is fairly abundant as a rule, but sometimes present in very 
small quantities. Biotite and muscovite prevail in some portions, while 
hornblende characterizes much of the mass, and augite is not infre- 
quent. Of the rare minerals so abundant in the South Mountain area, 
Mr. Nitze has found monazite in the gneiss. 

In this area there are many of the dark, globular blebs so abundant 
in various granitic regions, but none such were observed in the Georgian 
and Carolinian belts. Near Brindletowu these blebs retain their coher. 
ence after the gneiss is completely rotten. These masses are almost 
wholly made up of augite or hornblende, or both, and in one case 
hypersthene was found to be abundant. There is apparently an ill- 
defined concentric structure in the blebs, which is develoi^ed by weath- 
ering, but it is not sufficiently marked to be clearly seen in hand 
specimens. In two cases observed the augite is about half decomposed 
to serpentine, and in one case hornblende is changed to talc. 

1 Survey of South Caroliuu, First Ann. Kept., 1856, p. 51. 
*Proo. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. 9, 1802, p. 47. 
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In the Georgian belt the banding of the gneisses is exceedingly sharp, 
and it is manifest that the mineralogical character of the mass often 
changes within a millimeter from highly ferromagnesian to highly feld- 
spathic. This is a phenomenon common in all gneissic areas. Messrs. 
Geikie and Teall have studied such banding or sheeting of rocks in 
Tertiary gabbros. They conclude that it arises from the intrusion of 
magmas which were already heterogeneous before they reached their 
present position.^ This conclusion seems to me inevitable. I feel 
inclined to go a step farther. If the heterogeneous mass was fluid, it 
was certainly composed of miscible fluids, for the minerals (composing 
the diflferent bands are as a rule substantially the same, the relative 
quantities only being different. All prevalent ideas of the history of 
granitic magmas would also lead one to believe that these fluid masses 
must have been in contact for a very long time, probably for many years. 
Now if two miscible fluids are placed in contact with each other the pro- 
cess of mixture begins of itself, and diffusion continues until a uniform 
state of mixture is attained.* Either then the gneisses were fluid for a 
very short time relatively to the rate of difliision of the fluids, which is 
hard to believe, or the magma was not really a fluid at all. This also 
appears at flrst difficult of belief; but a mass having the physical prop- 
erties of tallow at ordinary temperatures might apparently be intruded, 
under great pressure, as well as the granitic magmas, and tallow is a true 
solid. The hypothesis of a substantially solid magma, perhaps mois- 
tened throughout with a small amount of a real fluid, would also explain 
thoroughly granular structure; for in a mixture of fluids capable of 
diffusion minerals would separate out successively, and not almost 
simultaneously, as must be the case to produce granular structure. In 
a magma such as that suggested the chemical composition would vary 
from point to i^oint, and so would the chemico-physical reaction which 
involved the most rapid evolution of heat or the maximum dissipativity. 

The gneisses are sometimes nearly devoid of structure, but truly 
structureless granitic rocks are somewhat rare rii the gold fields. ISome 
granite proper is reported to exist upon Yonah Peak, near Nacoochee, 
Ga.; at Dunn's Mountain, in Rowan County, N. C, there is a granite 
quarry, and there is a large amount of this rock between the Hailo and 
Brewer mines. Granite dikes occur in the South Mountain area, and 
they are abundant near Nacoochee, as well as in the vicinity of the 
Franklin mine. In almost all these cases the dike rock contains much 
microcline. The rock is often very light in color and much coarser 
toward the center of the dike than at the edges. There are also very 
fine-grained granite dikes, however, near Brindletown, at Nacoochee, 
and on Setting Down Creek in the neighborhood of the Franklin mine. 
These do not seem to differ in any definable respect from the coarser 
granites excepting in grain and in the amount of mica they contain. 



' Qaart. Jonr. Geol, Soo. London, vol. 50, 1804, p. 652. 

'See for example Clerk Maxwell on Difiuaion, Enoyo. Brit., 9th ed. 
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Some of them are mncli wider than some of the coarse or pegmatitic 
dikes occnrring within a few yards of them, and why they should have 
failed to develop large crystals it is hard to imagine. 

lu the Georgian belt there are bodies of dark amphibolite schist, such 
as are often produced by dyDamometamorphic processes from basic 
massive rocks. Ko such unsheared masses, however, were observed at 
the mines visited; but Mr. Hayes has found in Cobb Gouuty, to the 
southwest of the Franklin mines, areas of dark diorite some miles in 
diameter which pass over into schists similar to those at Dahlonega 
and elsewhere. 

The porphyries of the Carolinian belt are so decomposed in the neigh- 
borhood of the mines that little can be made of them. They seem to 
belong in great part to the acid series and to be allied in the closest 
manner to those in the South Mountain of Pennsylvania, as has already 
been mentioned. They show flow structure in some cases and were 
probably in part glassy and tuftaceous rocks, yet they were most likely 
deeply buried at the time of the formation of the deposits. 

In some instances the ores occur in close association with dioritlc 
and diabasitic rocks which do not appear to be mere dikes. Thus, at the 
Phoenix mine the dumps show great quantities of a plagioclase por- 
phyry carrying hornblende, augite, and biotite. This porphyrite con- 
tains many stringers of ore, and it was reported to me that most of the 
ore in the mine occurred in it. The workings were entirely inacces- 
sible. At the Eeed, Pioneer Mills, and Hoover mines similar porphy- 
rites appeared from the dumps to be wall rocks, but no exposures could 
be seen. 

There are dike rocks in the Carolinian belt which seem clearly con- 
nected with the deposition of ore. Much the clearest case is that of 
the Haile mine. Here the dikes are diabase, which is fresh, excepting 
where the ore bodies lie along it. At the Silver Hill also, a dike rock 
which seems to be a decomposed diabase lay in contact with ore, as 
apx^ears from masses on the dump, and at the Gold Hill, a diabase dike 
passes through the ore-bearing ground. Near Charlotte, at the Ferris 
mine, a granite dike lies in contact with ore. In the neighborhood of the 
same town there are great numbers of dikes and also many ore deposits, 
but as scarcely any of the mines are open it was impossible to study 
the relations of the intrusives to the auriferous material. 

Besides such dikes there are later ones which cut the Triassic sand- 
stones of North Carolina, for instance near Moncure. It is lithologic- 
ally an ophitic olivine basalt. A dike rock entirely similar to this was 
found near the Howie, and is probably of the same age. It is needless 
to say that it may sometimes be difficult to distinguish between dike 
rocks of different ages in the Carolinian gold belt. 

When the gneisses are reduced to schists by dynamometamorphic 
action, the feldspars appear to be resolved into quartz, muscovite, and 
calcite. Many of the schists have a composition answering to the com- 
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plete resolation of the feldspars and the removal of the calcite; in other 
words, they consist of quartz, biotite, and muscovite. This museovite 
seems to correspond to the variety sericite. It is conceivable, however, 
that more or less vermiculite should be mingled with the mica, though 
in the studies made for this paper none has been detected. When the 
muscovite is present only in very small scales, the schists look as if 
they might be talcose. In most descriptions of the Southern gold fields 
talcose schists are frequently referred to. Attention was long ago 
called to the fact that this term is in many cases a misnomer,^ and in 
no case have I met a true talcose schist. Talc indeed occurs in the 
South Mountain district as a decomposition product of the amphibole- 
pyroxene blebs in the gneiss, and where such masses are reduced to 
schist of course these may be talcose. It is safe to say, however, that 
the great mass of the supposed talcose schists of the region are musco- 
vite schists, containing much mica in small scales. 

Quartzites have been reported from the region of Dahlonega. I 
observed no rocks in that region which seemed recognizable as sedi- 
mentary, but there are fine-grained, highly quartzose schists similar 
to the so-called talcose schists excepting that they carry less mica. 
These may have been called quartzite. 

In the Carolinian belt, at many of the points where ancient volcanic 
rocks have been detected, there are flinty masses which have been 
called quartz rock, chert, etc. They pass over into highly siliceous 
schists. Under the microscope they show small interlockmg grains of 
quartz looking very much like vein quartz and giving no evidence of 
growth from fragments, but always mingled with minute scales of 
muscovite. There seems strong reason to suppose these masses due 
to decomposition and recrystallization of the acid volcanics. 

The simple quartz-mica schists are more abundant than any other 
schistose rocks. Chloritic schists often carrying epidote are also com- 
mon, however, and appear to answer to the amphibolic and pyroxenic 
gneisses and the diorite. Amphibole schists are less abundant and 
seem to originate in the dioritic rocks mentioned above. At the Frank- 
lin mine zoisite makes its appearance in some of the schists; also near 
the Sixes mine, Cherokee County, Ga., and the same mineral was recog- 
nized in the slate of the Bonny Bell mine. Union County, N. C. 

In view of the fact that some of the garnets of the region are aurif- 
erous, the localities in which garnet- bearing schists have been noticed 
are of interest. Some of the schistose rocks of the South Mountain 
area are garnetiferous. At the Lumsden property, near Nacoochee, the 
schist contains many disseminated garnets, as well as numerous string- 
ers of auriferous quartz. With Mr. Lumsden I gathered many garnets 
from the rotten schists. These crystals were carefuUy cleansed, then 
crushed and panned. They showed an amount of gold answering to 

> See C. H. Hitchcock, Proc. Am. Assoc. Adv. Sci , 1859, p. 321. Dana states thai most of the so-called 
taloose acbiat is sericite schist: Manual, 1895, p. 80. 
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many dollars per ton. The schists at the Findley mine, Dahlonega, 
and at the Hedwig, near Aararia, are garuetiferous, and at the latter 
locality they are also auriferous. Garnets are extraordinarily abun- 
dant at the Battle Branch mine, Auraria. Professor Credner mentions 
gametiferous schist on the Chestatee Biver. There is garnet in the 
wall rock of the Franklin mine and at the Sixes. Credner found this 
kind of schist at the Burnt Hickory mine^ 12 miles southwest of Ack- 
worth. In Alabama it is reported from Silver Hill, Tallapoosa County. 

Near the town of Ellijay, Ga., Mr. Arthur Keith has found ottrelite 
schist closely associated with garnet-bearing schie^ts, and it is very 
probable that some such may occur near some of the gold mines. 

It is very manifest, both macroscopically and microscopically, that 
the garnets (and the ottrelites) have crystallized in the schists after the 
schistose structure was fully developed. The energy of crystallization 
was sufficient to push apart the schistose laminao and make space for 
the new growth. This seems to imply that a portion of the constitu- 
ents of the mineral must have been derived from solutions, and the 
fact that garnet also appears in quartz veins at Dahlonega shows that 
all of the constituents may have existed in solution. It is very diffi- 
cult for me to understand how garnets, pyrite, and other minerals 
can attain good crystallographic development in solid, tough rocks. 
In view of this fact, is good idiomorphism an infalUble sign of the early 
genesis of crystals in igneous rocks T 

STBUCTUBB. 

In the southeastern States almost the entire mass of the older rocks 
is schistose, the strike of the planes of cleavage in most cases being 
that of the Appalachian range, or N. 30o to 50° E. Where sedimen- 
tary strata occur, they too usually strike in approximately this direction 
in consequence of the folding which has built up the range; and as a 
conseqnence of this fact the cleavage of the schists has very often been 
mistaken for bedding. 

In the Georgian belt the schists (and the banded gneisses as well) 
strike in the usual direction, the prevailing dip being to the southeast- 
ward at angles ranging from 40^, or somewhat less, upward. To this 
general rule there are some exceptions. At Kacoochee the western 
portion of the area shows schists with a westerly dip. Mr. Keith informs 
me that this change is local, but that in the Blue Eidge, to the west- 
ward of Kacoochee, there is what may be called an anticlinal axis of 
schistosity. By a similar analogy the change at Kacoochee may be 
likened to an undulation. In other parts of this belt tbere are abnor- 
mal dips, but they prevail over areas so small that they must be regarded 
merely as local irregularities. Such are particularly noticeable at 
Dahlonega, where, for example, in the Lockhart and Preacher mines, 
the schists dip and strike in various directions. In spite of such 
divergences the representative strikes and dips at Dahlonega ^^ 
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northeasterly and sontbeasterly, respectively, and this is tme of the 
entire belt from Nacoochee to the Sixes mine, below Canton, and beyond. 

The stracture of the Sonth Mountain area is i>ecaliar. The strikes 
of the schists are more irregular than in most parts of North Carolina, 
but over an area of at least 400 square miles the representative strike 
is N. 20^ W., and the schists dip to the northeastward. To the north 
and south of this region the strikes and dips resume their normal direc- 
tions, so that if one considers an area stretching entirely across the 
Carolinas the strike undergoes a deflection in the South Mountain area, 
the schistose surfaces being bent to the westward, but recovering their 
ordinary position after this area is passed. 

This deflection must be caused by some inequality in the resistance 
of the earth's outer shell, and I was anxious to ascertain whether the 
irregularity in structure was purely local or extended into the main 
range. On inquiry of Mr. Keith, he informs me that the area in ques- 
tion is on the direct prolongation of a zone of shear or warping, traced 
by himself through Tennessee and into North Carolina. "The zone is 
marked by a motion of the northern masses past the southern ones so 
as to produce an abnormal strike. It is attended by other structural 
irregularities.'' 

In the Carolinian gold belt the strike of the schists is usually nearly 
the same as in the Georgian belt, but the prevailing dip of the schists 
is northwesterly, and tliere are very few exceptions. The average dip 
is about 60°, notably steeper than in the Georgian belt. At the Jones 
mine, Randolph County, a steep southeasterly dip was noted by Emmons, 
but I saw only steep northwesterly dips, and at the Bussell some of 
the schists strike northwestward, dipping northeast, but this is a mere 
local twist, less extensive than the mine workings. At the Means mine, 
near Charlotte, the dip is easterly. At the Brewer mine, in South 
Carolina, opposite dips appear within a few yards of one another, and 
near the West and the Thompson mines the dip is southeasterly, though 
in these mines it is northwesterly. Lieber's description of the Mud 
Vein, in the same region, seems to indicate a southeastery dip of the 
schists at that iK)int. 

Near the Virginia boundary of North Carolina, at the Portis and 
Mann-Arrington mines, the dip is southeasterly, and throughout the 
auriferous region of Virginia this appears to be the rule. 

To the eastward and to the westward of the Carolinian belt, as well 
as to the northward, the prevailing dip is southeasterly. Thus this 
belt is marked structurally by an axis of schistosity which dies out to 
the northward.' 

In the foregoing remarks the surfaces of schistose cleavage have 
been referred to as if they were wholly uncomplicated by other allied 
structures. It would have been more accurate to describe them as 



' Mnch of the schist in the country to the eastward is concealed by tlie Newark system, but there 
are exposed patches, and Kerr lias recorded the dips in the £eports of the Geological Snzrey of Kortil 
Carolina^ voL 1, 1876, p. 13L 
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the more prominent sarfaces of schistose cleavage. In almost any 
exi>osure of a few yards in area it can be shown that there are schistose 
partings at a large angle to the most pronounced surfaces, and very 
frequently spots occur in which two schistosities are about equally 
developed, the intersection of the two being more or less nearly hori- 
zontal, so that the strikes of each are approximately the same. Occa- 
sionally, but much more rarely, there are other schistose cleavages 
striking at something like a right angle to the predominant cleavage; 
these, however, play a small part in the structure. When there is no 
second schistose cleavage its place is often taken by joints which form 
under conditions sometimes indistinguishable from those which pro- 
duce cleavage.^ 

When two slaty cleavages are distinctly developed, or when a regular 
system of joints clearly replaces a second cleavage, the ^* amount of 
shear" to which the mass has been subjected can be determined with 
an approach to accuracy. In the strain called a shear there is one 
direction in which there is a maximum elongation, so that a line origi- 
nally of unit length attains a length ^, the elongation being a— 1. In 
a plane at right angles to this direction there is a direction of maximum 
contraction, and here the line of unit length is reduced to 1/a, so that 
the contraction is 1—1 fa. Now, what is called ^^the amount of shear" 
is the sum of the elongation and the contraction, or or— 1-f (1— l/ar)= 
a—l/a. Where the sole deformation of the rock is such as to produce 
two systems of schistose partings (which do not need to be equally 
well developed) the mass will split into prisms with rhombic cross 
sections. If 6 is the acute angle of this rhomb the ^' amount of shear" 
is 2 cot 6. Thus, if 6^=84^, the amount of shear is 0.21. It is also true 
that l/«=tan (6^/2), so that when (9=84o, l/a=0.9. 

I have measured very many such i>risms in the Southern gold fields 
and found more of them in which the angle in question exceeds 84^ than 
in which it sinks below this value. Sometimes the prisms are nearly 
square. In supposing that the angles of the prism assign a value to the 
amount of shear the deformation is exaggerated. Where schistosity 
is produced by a simple direct pressure acting against uniform resist- 
ances, as in Daubr^e's beautiful experiments,^ there are two shears, the 
contractile axes of which coincide, while the axes of elongation are at 
right angles to each other. Even in the simplest cases to be found in 
the field such a second shear has probably contributed in some degree 
to the deformation, rendering the acute angle of the prisms more acute 
than they would otherwise have been.^ For this reason I am led to the 
conclusion that as a rule the amount of shear is less than two- tenths, or 

I have discnaaed these Btraotnres and their relations at length in Bull. GeoL Soo. Amer., vol 4, 1883, 
pp. 06 and 86. 

'G^i. Exp., 1879, p. 310. 

'If the ratio of the aecond ahear la ^, the nnit length in the direction of greateat contraction beoomea 
l/a/3. [f thia aeoond ahear eaoapea recognition, the amount of ahear estimated 'will be a—l/^^ '^ 
Bixwebotli /3 aod « exceed unity thia ia greater than the true amount, or a ->!/«. 
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the greatest linear compression less than one-tenth, in the schists of 
these gold fields. Bach distortions would seem to a physicist euormoas; 
to a geologist they appear extremely moderate, and although they accord 
well with Daubr^e's exx)eriments I was much surprised to find that such 
perfect cleavage could be induced with so little deformation. 

The shearing is of course orogenically equivalent to faulting; that is 
to say, the same amount of warping or uplift might be accomplished 
either by one or more faults with a given total throw or by shearing of 
the same total amount unaccompanied by rupture. In the second case 
the movement is distributed over an infinite number of surfaces and 
does not reach the rupturing strain on any one. 

When the amount of shear does not exceed two-tenths and the cleav- 
age is prismatic it should bex)ossibleto determine within narrow limits 
the local direction of the force producing the schistosity. This force 
was in a plane cutting the axes of the prisms at right angles, and it 
very nearly bisected the obtuse angles of the rhombic cross sections. 
In an area like the Southern Appalachians, where (according to the 
results of Messrs. Willis, Hayes, Campbell, and Keith) overthrust faults 
and shears are far more numerous than normal deformations, the lines 
bisecting the obtuse angles of the prismatic cleavage prims should 
be nearly horizontal. J^o doubt in the country at large they will be 
found to be so. Mines are usually at x>oints or on lines of more or less 
unusual character and do not fairly test general structure by them- 
selves. I must, however, record the fact that in several cases I observed 
subordinate cleavage intersecting main cleavage in such a manner that 
a force bisecting the obtuse angle would have produced normal fault- 
ing or shearing on the main cleavage surfaces. Such instances were 
found at the Franklin mine, at the Boilston, and at several points in 
the Carolinian belt. 

In the Carolinian belt, as has been mentioned, the dips are rather 
steep and toward the northwest. One might suppose the abnormal 
dips of this region to be independent of or only remotely connected 
with those of the surrounding country. Indeed, on the theory that 
slaty cleavage is due to forces at right angles to the cleavage planes, 
the local forces in the Carolinian belt would need to be nearly at right 
angles to those in the adjoining regions. I have shown that this theory 
is untenable, being founded substantially on the misinterpretation of 
Tyndall's very striking experiments.* Daubr^e's experiments, referred 
to above, and my own, together with the mechanics of viscous solids, 
show that there should be a tendency to two cleavages at nearly 45° to 
the line of force, of which one will often be more pronounced than the 
other. It would take too much space to discuss here the circumstances 
determining which cleavage will be the better developed. It is suf- 
ficient to say that a relatively small irregularity in resistance would 
suffice to bring out one of the two associated sets of cleavage in a cer- 
tain strip of country and the other set in an adjoining strip. This I 

> Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer., vol. 4, 1883, p. 86. 
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believe to be the case in the Carolinian belt, but, while it accords with 
the information at my command, a special examination, such as I had 
no time for, would be needed to put the matter beyond question.* 

When a rock is converted into slate there is an elongation in the 
direction of the ^< grain " of the slate and a contraction at right angles 
to the grain in the cleavage plane. If the pressure continues after the 
cleavage planes are developed, these planes will be thrown into undu- 
lations by further contraction and elongation. Sometimes this pucker- 
ing is very close and fine, and I have taken specimens in slate quarries 
the surfaces of which resembled crape. More usually the undulations 
are on a larger scale, from an inch or two to 2 or 3 feet across. Like 
the ripples made by a breeze on the water, or like the ripple-marks on 
sand, the undulations are rarely continuous waves, and usually die out 
rapidly in trend, being replaced by similar mounds a little behind or in 
front. Such a surface may be termed a carunculated one. 

When the rock converted into schist is not very uniform in its prop- 
erties some portions of it will acquire schistose structure at an earlier 
period in the process of deformation than other portions. If the strain 
is carried far enough the resulting schist will show bands or sheets 
marked by carunculation associated with sheets in which the cleavage 
is flat. It seems to be in such unevenly deformed ground that fissures 
have opened most readily, as might be expected, and that veins are 
most abundant as well as widest. Carunculated surfaces are therefore 
proi)erly regarded as favorable indications by the miners. At the 
Franklin mine such surfaces are said to be most abundant in the hang- 
ing wall; at the Kin Mori, in the foot wall; but these appear to be 
merely local rules. 

The opening of the fissures now occupied by ore, or which afforded 
the ore-bearing solutions access to the spaces now occupied by impreg- 
nations, took place later than the movements which rendered the 
country schistose. The fact that angular fragments of schist are often 
inclosed in the quartz is all-sufficient proof of this statement, though 
by no means all that is available. While in the Georgian belt and the 
South Mountain area the connection between the ore dex)osits and the 
dikes is not a very close one, they appear to me to be coeval on struc- 
tural grounds. Neither the ore deposits nor the dikes have been 
greatly disturbed since their formation. They are here and there 
cracked by subsequent slight movements, but not crushed, or slicken- 
sided, or faulted to any nota^ble extent. In short, there is no sign that 

* As I haro iitated that detailed observations at some of the laittes indicate normal shearing which is 
perhaps strictly local, it is only proper to observe that the explanation offered for the westerly dips of 
the Carolinian belt is quite compatible with reverse faulting. If the schistose surfaces which dip east- 
erly make an angle with the horizon of 40° and those of westerly dip an angle of 60^, each set having 
the same strike, the obtuse angle between them would measure lOO^', and a direction bisecting this 
angle would dip westward at only 10°. A force in this direction would produce reverse faulting on 
either set of schistose cleavages. To produce normal faulting the sum of the dips of the two planes 
wonld have to fall short of 90°. These remarks, however, are merely suggestive, for the dips outaide 
of the Carolinian belt can not be transfered to it without the careftil examination of seotion^ acro^^ ^^® 
belt, undertaken with a special view to tlU^ featuie. 
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disturbances so violent as mnst have accompanied the opening of the 
ore fissures or the opening of the dike fissures have followed the filling 
of either. In the Carolinian belt the connection between ores and 
intrusive rocks is very close and is sufficiently described elsewhere. 

In a vast number of cases throughout eastern North America the 
fissures follow the schistose partings somewhat closely, though not 
accurately. This shows that there must have been a certain degree of 
correspondence between the forces which produced the schistosity and 
those which opened the fissures. Nevertheless, it can be shown that 
the movements were not in general identical in direction. On the 
schistose partings the movement which produced schistosity was at 
right angles to the grain of the slate or to the long axis of the undula- 
tions or of the caruncles. It is often iK>ssible to detect grooves incised 
during the dislocation of the schists which accompanied the opening 
of the fissures, and these grooves are not, as a rule, at right angles to 
the grain of the schists. Of course, the occurrence of veins at various 
angles to the schistose surfaces also demonstrates the lack of harmony 
between the two movements. 

There are a few small faults on the veins. Several such were 
observed at Brindletown and at the Brackett mine. There are a con- 
siderable number at Dahlonega, and in the Carolinian belt one was 
noted at the Eocky River mine. These faults did not appear to me to 
have occurred after the deposition of ore, but before it, and they seem 
to indicate the direction of the movement-s accompanying the fissuring. 
They are all normal. 

There is another set of phenomena which api)ears to indicate the direc- 
tion of motion during fissuring. Where the rocks are schistose and the 
main ore bodies are intercalated, stringers almost always cut into the 
walls, and these are divisible into two classes, one steex)er than the 
schists and the other fiatter. As a rule these stringers are not straight, 
but sinuous, and it then appears quite x)racticable to ascertain whether 
they have been formed by normal or by reverse faulting. If the stringer 
is on the whole fiatter than the schists, reverse faulting on the schis- 
tose plane would open up those portions of the stringer which are flat- 
test and the walls would not undergo great disturbance by mutual 
opposition. On the other hand, normal faulting would bring shoulders 
of the fissure into opposition, and faulting could take place only by 
breaking up of the walls. If the average pitch of the stringer is greater 
than that of the schist, normal faulting may take place without disin- 
tegration of the walls, while reverse faulting can not. Furthermore, 
since there is greater resistance to movement in one case than in the 
other, steep stringers will be more abundant in connection with fissure 
systems opened by normal faulting, and flat stringers in those opened 
by reverse faulting. 

Such relations as those described are illustrated in the accompanying 
diagram. The figure a shows merely a crack steeper than the schists. 
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In b this crack is opened by a normal fault, while c shows the sort of 
result to be expected from a reverse fault. 

I have observed great numbers of these stringers with care and 
made inquiries of the miners concerning them. In both the Georgian 
and the Carolinian belt I found the steep stringers much more common 
than those which dipped at a lower average angle than the schist. 
These steep stringers were also opened as in ft of the diagram. In 
some cases I found flat stringers with marks of great disturbance of 
the waUs, analogous to those shown in c. The information I received 
from miners was to the same effect^ and it appears to me clear that as 
a rule normal faulting has been the means of opening the vein fissures 
iu those deposits which I have had an opportunity of inspecting. If, 
then, the general tendency in the Southern Appalachians is to over- 
thrust movements, it was a temporary reversal of this tendency which 
ox>ened the fissure system of the region. 






Fio. l«»FftulUng in sohiats. 

It is frequently objected to any purely mechanical theory of the open- 
ing of ore chambers that these sometimes exceed in size any which 
seem likely to be self-sustaining. Certain it is that many large cham- 
bers can not be exploited without a vast amount of artificial support. 
There are, however, two or three considerations to be advanced on the 
opposite side of this argument. When openings are formed, rock 
masses from the walls almost invariably fall into them, and not infre- 
quently they wedge in such positions as to be equivalent to timbering. 
If such an opening fills with ore and is then mined out, these supports 
(perhaps already rotten) are commonly cut away. Again, at points 
beneath water level the immersion of the rocks in water deprives them 
of more than a third of their weight, which they regain when a mine is 
sunk and drained. These facts, however, only help to explain great 
ore chambers on a mechanical theory of openings. The most impor- 
tant consideration seems to me to be that large ore bodies are highly 
exceptional. If one supposes a country fissured by mechanical action, 
he would expect to find, perhaps, one in a hundred of the subterranean 
cavities so produced of unusual if not of astonishing dimensions, these 
cases being due to the accidental arching of rock masses. Now, the 
profitable ore deposits are perhaps no more than one in a hundred of 
those which have been discovered. Within a few miles of the famous 
Almaden quicksilver mine 77 points are known at which cinnabar has 
been found, but only a single one of these has afforded any great supply 
of quicksilver. So, too, in almost any region where copper ^^ud i^o^ 
5753 P M 96 9 
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Bolpliarets are successfully mined, there are scores, if not haudreds, of 
deposits too small to pay. 

In regions where the ore deposits are recent, the veins ramify near 
the surface, as is the case, for example, at the Gomstock lode. This is 
clearly because the surface rock is not supported by masses of over- 
lying rock, so that relatively little work is performed in such disloca- 
tion. On the other hand, at considerable depths the pressure on the 
walls would be such as to c;rush fragments of rock or other obstacles 
to the closure of a fissure, although these might suffice to keep it open 
near the surface. At still greater depths the rock would flow, like the 
shales of some coal mines. Apparently, therefore, far from the original 
surface, veins should grow narrower; yet, if the ore was brought up 
from remote depths in solution, the veins must be traceable to that 
source. 

THE GANGUE MINERALS. 

The subject of the mineral association of gold is of interest, not merely 
because of the indications of the presence of the precious metal afforded 
by its habitual companions, but also because it supplies the most evident 
means of reaching a valid theory of the genesis of gold deposits.^ It is 
clear that all the minerals which are truly undecomposed gangue min- 
erals have been deposited from the same bodies of gas, vapor or solu- 
tion as the gold itself. It is not to be forgotten, indeed, that such 
gases or solutions may be either mixtures or homogeneous compounds, 
but on the other hand this is one of the questions regarding composition 
which can be settled only by a study of the vein material. 

With a view to contributing to this subject, the data as to gangue 
minerals in the Southern Appalachians have been compiled from 
various sources and are tabulated below. No occurrence is supposed 
to be included in this table excepting that of true gangue minerals. 
There are, however, two sources of uncertainty in this respect; an 
observer may either err in determination or he may so describe an 
occurrence as to leave it doubtful whether or no the minerals which he 
mentions form a part of the gangue. Thus, an excellent authority 
states that at a certain mine the presence of tourmaline is considered 
as a favorable indication, but whether this tourmaline is found in the 
auriferous quartz, or in barren proximate veins, or elsewhere, he does 
not mention. The intention has been to exclude all such uncertain 
cases. 

Ordinary products of decomposition have been altogether omitted 
from the list. It is a matter of no interest whatever to know that 
limonite, malachite, and azurite are found near the croppings of veins 

>The direct asaooiation of gold and diamond anywhere in the world is known in only one instance, 
and thia has never before been described in print. Professor Arzruni showed me the specimen exhibit* 
ing it some years ago, and now gives me permission to make it known. In 1887 the Royal Polytocbaic 
High School, at Aachen, acquired from Mr. ErnHt WiDtcr, a diamond dealer in Hamburg- Eimsbntte].s 
gray, opaque, flawed, SLimberly diamond, which shows at two poiutn inclusions of native gold in grains. 
It seems that this native gold must bo considered as a constituent of the basic eruptive rock in irhidb 
^e Kimberly diamonds occur. 
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containiug pyrite and chalcopyrite. A few decomposition products 
have been included on account of their rarity or tbeir importance from 
an economic point of view. Some minerals, which in rocks are ordi- 
narily secondary, are primary constituents of veins. Chlorite is in 
rocks almost always a decomposition product, but it seems to be an 
original part of the filling of certain fissures. In some cases it is 
questionable whether or no a mineral is primary. Analogy seems to 
me to indicate that stolzite is an oxidation product, but I am not aware 
of observations which prove such an origin for it. Where such a doubt 
exists the mineral is tabulated as primary. 

The class of gold-quartz veins must be somewhat arbitrarily limited. 
Deposits which would ordinarily be classed as silver mines have not 
been included in tbe tabulation. Thus the McMakin mine in Cabarrus 
County, N. C, is said to have contained proustite, and it is in general 
evident that the entire list of silver ores may be regarded as companions 
of gold. The auriferous silver deposits are not included in the table. 
On the other hand, the Silver Hill, Silver Valley, and Emmons mines, 
which were auriferous, yet contained some silver and much lead, have 
been included. No absolute line can be drawn between gold mines con- 
taining a little galena and those which contain much. 

The table is arranged alphabetically so far as minerals, mines, and 
counties are concerned. The States are arranged in the geographical 
order: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama. The information was derived from various writers, whose names 
and papers are given in a footnote,^ and from the field work done for 

*Tbe foUowiijg is a list of the publications used in compiling the table of gangue minerals: 

Adelberg and Raymond, Report on O'Neil property, Georgia, 1866. 

W. R. Balch, Mines of the United SUtes, 1882. 

Booth and Garratt, Prospectus of Gold Mining Company in Korth Carolina, 1866. 

T. M. Cbatard. oral communication, 1895. 

T. G. Clemson, Transactions of the Geological Society of Pennsylvania, 1835, p. 317. 

Herman Credner, Neuea Jahrbuuh der Mineralogie, 1867, p. 442. 

American Journal of Mining, passim, 1868 and 1860. 
J. D. Dana, System of Mineralogy, 1892. 

W. Darlington, superintendent of the Rocky River mine, oral statement to the writor. 
W. B. Devereaux, Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. 31, 1881, p. 39. 
M. W. Dickeaon, Report of Phoenix Mining Company, 1860. 

Report of Brown and Edwards property, 1860. 

Report of the Rhea mine, 1860. 

B. Emmons, Geology of the Midland Counties of North Carolina, 1856. 
F. A. Genth, American Journal of Science, vol. 19, 1855, p, 18. 

American Journal of Science, vol. 28, 1859, p. 246. 

Report of thu Geological Survey of North Carolina, vol. 1, 1875, appendix. 

Bulletin of the United States Geological Survey No. 74, 1891. 

C. T.Jackson, Report on McCuUock Mining Company, 1853. 

Report on Lincoln Gold Mining Company, 1854. 
TV. C. Kerr, Report of the Geological Survey of North Carolina, vol. 1, 1875. 
Kerr and Hanna, Ores of North Carolina, 1887. 

O. M. Lieber, Reports on the Geological Survey of South Carolina for 1856 and 1857. 
George Little, Report on the Geological Survey of Georgia, 1874. 
M. F. Maary, American Journal of Science. voL 32, 1837, p. 325. 
Orange Grove Mining Company's Report, 1847. 
W. B. Phillips, Bulletin of the Geological Survey of Alabama, 1892. 
C. U. Shepard, Report on Mines at Gold Hill, 1853. 

American Journal of Science, vol. 27, 1850, p. 39. 
IL Tuomej, Geology of South Carolina, 1848. 
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this reconnaissance. The authorities cited in the table, with the list 
of publications just mentioned, will enable the reader to pursue the 
subject. The alphabetical arrangement makes it easy to pick out the 
various minerals identified at any mine in the list, which includes most 
of the mines of considerable reputation. The most profitable gold mine 
of the region, however, does not appear. This is the Haile, in Lan- 
caster County, S. C, which is opened on a deposit consisting substan- 
tially of an impregnation of country rock with gold, pyrite, and quartz. 

Table of gangue mineraUf excepting quartz and pfffite, in the gold peine of the Southern 

Appalachiant, 

(Secondary minerals are italiciced.) 

Mine. County. State. Authority. 

AcTmoLFTE Parish Randolph N. C This report. 

Albitr Steele Montgomery ... Do . . . Oenth, 1869. 

Allanitb Chestatee River ..Lumpkin Ga Shepard, 1859. 

Altaite King's Mountain .Gaston N. C Genth, 1875. 

Angleeite ..Silver Hill Davidson Do...Genth, 1875. 

Apatite Chestatee River ..Lumpkin Ga Shepard, 1859. 

Abgentite Silver Hill Davidson N. C Genth, 1875. 

Reynolds Montgomery ... Do . . . Emmons, 1856. 

Barite Phcenix Cabarrus Do ... Emmons, 1856. 

Rocky River Do Do... Darlington, 1894. 

Tucker Do Do... Kerr and Hanna, 1887. 

Flowe Mecklenburg ... Do . . . Genth, 1859. 

Lincoln Lincoln Ga Jackson, 1854. 

Barnhardite Pioneer Mills Cabarrus N. C Genth, 1875. 

Phopnix Do Do... Dana, 1892. 

McGinn Mecklenburg ... Do . . . Genth, 1875. 

Wilson Do Do... Genth, 1875. 

BiOTiTE Valley River Cherokee Do. ..This report. 

King's Mouutain . . Gaston Do . . . This report. 

Franklin Cherokee Ga This report. 

Bietnite Asbury Gaston N.C Genth, 1891. 

King's Mountain . . Do Do . . . Genth, 1875. 

Brewer Chesterfield 8. C Tuomey, 1848. 

Bismuth Brewer Chesterfield S. C Tuomey, 1848. 

BiSMUTHiNiTE Gold HUl Rowan N.C Genth, 1875. 

BiSMUTiTE Asbury Gaston Do ...Genth, 1891. 

Calcite Barringer Cabarrus Do . . . Dana, 1892. 

Rocky Kiver Do Do... This report- 
Hoover Hill Davidson Do.. .Genth, 1891. 

King's Mountain . . Gaston Do . . . Devereaux, 1881. 

Flowe Mecklenburg... Do. ..Booth and Gairattb 

1866. 

Steele Montgomery . . . Do . . . Genth, 1891. 

Davis Union Do... This report. 

Moore Do Do.. .This report- 
Franklin Cherokee Ga This report. 

Findley Lumpkin Do . . .This report. 

Field Do Do ...Shepard, 1859. 

Cassiteritb Brewer Chesterfield S. C Chatard, 1895. 

Cerueeiie Silver Hill Davidson N. C. ... (Jen th, 1891. 

Chalcopyrite Fr ank . Flinauqnier Va Credner, 1869. 

Snead Fluyanna Do . . .Credner, 1869. 

Walton Louisa Do .. .Credner, 1869. 

United States Spottsylvania . . Do . . . Maury, 1837. 

J. C. Mills Burke!! N. C This report. 

Bangle Cabarrus Do.. .Genth, 1859. 

Pioneer Mills Do Do .. .Emmons, 1856. 
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Mine. 


County. 


Btate. Authority. 


?FALCOWMTill PhmniT 


.Cabarrus 


..N.C This report. 


Rocky River 

Tucker 


Do 

Do 


. . Do ... This report. 

Do ..Kerr and Hanna, 1887. 


Conrad HiU..... 


.Davidson 


.. Do...Genth,1891. 


Emmons 


Do 


.. Do...Genth,189L 


Headrick 


Do 


. . Do . . . Emmons, 1856. 


Silver Hill 


Do 


. . Do . . . Emmons, 1856. 


Silver Valley.... 


Do 


. . Do . . . This report. 


Kind's Mountain. 
Gardner 


.Gaston 


. . Do . . . Emmons, 1856. 


.Guilford , 


. . Do . . .Emmons, 1856. 


McCullock 


Do 


. . Do . . . Jackson, 1853. 


VeinMt 


.McDowell 


. . Do . . -This report. 


Brackett 


Do 


, . Do . . . This report. 


Baltimore & N. C 


I.Mecklenburg. 


. . Do . . . Kerr and Hanna, 1887. 


Capps 


Do 


. . Do . . . Kerr and Hanna, 1887. 


Dunn 


Do 


. . Do . . . Kerr and Hanna, 1887. 


Ferris 


Do 


. . Do . . . Kerr and Hanna, 1887. 


Flowe 


Do 


.. Do...Genth,1859. 


Means 


Do 


. . Do ... This report. 


Rhea 


Do : 


: - Do . . . Dickeson, 1860. 


Rudisill 


Do 


.. Do... Emmons, 1856. 


Steele 


. Montgomery . 


.. Do...Genth, 1859. 


Cagle 


.Moore 


Do . . . Kerr and Hanna, 1887. 


Clegg 


Do 


.. Do...KerrandHanna,1887. 


Browu & Ed- 


Randolph 


..' Do... Dickeson, 1860. 


wards. 






Dunn's Mountain - Rowan 


Do . . . Kerr and Hanna, 1887. 


Gold HiU 


Do 


. . Do . . . Emmons, 1856. 

Do . . . Kerr and Hanna, 1887. 


Reimer 


Do. 


Idler 


.Rutherford 


. - Do ... This report. 


Lemmond 


. Union 


.. Do... Kerr, 1875. 


Long 


Do 


. . Do . . . This report. 


Moore. 


Do 


. - Do . . . This report. 


Stewart 


Do 


Do . . . This report. 


Brewer &, Edge- 


Chesterfield.. 


..S.C ....Lieber, 1856. 


worth. 






Hagin 


.Lancaster..... 


.. Do... Lieber, 1856. 


Potts 


Do 


.. Do... Lieber, 1856. 


Darwin 


.Union 


.. Do... Lieber, 1857. 


Wilson 


.York 


.. Do... Lieber, 1856. 


McDonald 


.Cherokee 


..Ga This report. 


Kin Mori 


.Dawson 


. . Do . . . This report. 


Liockhart 


.Lumpkin 

Do 


, - Do ... This report. 


Yahoola 


. Do . . . This report. 


Moore Girls 


. Rabun 


. Do . . .This report. 


^III/>M'>*K , , , - Valley River 


.Cheroicee ...., 


. . N. C This report. 

. . Do ... This report. 


Emmons 


.Davidson 


Steele 


.Montgomery .. 


.. Do...Genth, 1859. 


llann-Arrington . 


.Nash 


. . Do ... This report. 


Gold Hill 


.Rowan 


.. Do...Shepard,1853. 


McDonald 


.Cherokee 


. . Ga This report. 

.. Do...Shepard, 1859. 


Field 


.Lumpkin 


Lookhart 


Do 


. . Do . . . This report. 


'Jhryeoeolla Pioneer Mills 


. Cabarrus 


..N.C ...Genth, 1891. 


Gardner Hill 


.Guilford 


.. Do... Genth, 1891. 


OopPBR (NATivK) . . .Orange Grove . . . 


. Orange , 


..Va Rept. Orange Grove 

M. Co., 1847. 


COPPBR-OLANCE Pioueer Mills 


. Cabarrus 


..N.C ...Genth, 1891. 


Silver Hill 


.Davidson 


.. Do... Genth, 1891. 


Phoenix 


.Guilford 


. . Do . . . Dickeson, 1860. 


Cavellite Brewer 


.Chesterfield .. 
. Mecklenburg . 


. . S. C This report. 

..N. C ...Genth, 1891. 


Ouptite McGinn 


Hodge's Hill 


. Rowan 


. . Do . . . Emmons, 1856. 


Snargitb Brewer 


.Chesterfield.. 


..S. C... Lieber, 1856. 


ilpiDOTK Valley River .... 


.Cherokee 

.Union 


..N. C ...This report. 
.. Do... Thia report. 


Moore 
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Fluorite 
Galena.. 



Mine. Count j. Stftte. 

. King's Monntain.. Gaston N. C. . 

. Snead Fluvanna Ya . . . 

Walton Louisa Do. 

United States Spottsylvania . . Do . 

Eagle Staflford Do. 

Rappahannock ... Do Do . 

Rocky River Cabarrus N. C . . 

Emmons Davidson Do . 

Silver Hill Do Do. 

Silver Valley Do Do. 

Cansler & Shu- Gaston Do . 

ford. 

King's Mountain . . Do 

Boilston Henderson 

Brackett McDowell . 

Vein Mountain ... Do 

Steele Montgomery 



Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do., 



Conrad Hill Rowan Do 



Davis Union 



Hemby Do , 

Lemmond Do 

Lewis Do 

Long Do 

Moore Do 

Phifer..: Do 

Smart Do , 

Stewart Do , 

Dome Abbeville . . . 

Parson's Moun- Do 

tain. 
Brewer & Edge- Chesterfield Do . 

worth. 

Potts Lancaster Do . 

O'Neil Cobb Ga. . 



Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
S.C. 
Do 



Gabnkt 



Findley Lumpkin . 

.Findley Do.. 

Field Do... 

Lockhart Do... 

Hedwig Do . . . 

Lumsden White 



ffematite . 
Ilmekite 



Leucopyrite 

Magnetite 

Marcasite... 
Melaoonite 



MiSPICKEL 



.. Do. 

.. Do. 

.. Do. 

.. Do- 

.. Do. 

.. Do. 

. Dunn Mecklenburg . . . N. C . . . 

Fisher Hill Guilford Do. 

Field Lumpkin Ga. . . . 

.Asbury Gaston N. C, 

Gold Hill Rowan Do. 

.Fisher Hill Do Do. 

Silver Hill Davidson Do.. 

McGinn Mecklenburg . . . Do . 

Gold Hill Rowan Do. 

Va.... 
.N.C.. 
. Do.. 
. Do.. 
. Do.. 
. Do. 



MOLTBDENITE. 



. Melville Spottsylvania . 

Barringer Cabarrus 

Allen Davidson 

GoldHiU Do 

Asbury Gaston 

King's Mountain.. Do 

Long Creek Stanley Do. 

Lemmond Union Do. 

Stewart Do Do: 

Dr. Charles Cherokee Ga 

Sixes Do Do. 

Kin Mori Dawson Do . 

Findley Lumpkin Ga... 

Jones's Pit Tallapoosa Ala . . 

, Pioneer Mills Mecklenburg . . . N. C . . 



Authority. 
.Devereaux, 1881. 

.Credner, 1869. 
.Credner, 1869. 
.Maury, 1837. 
.Credner, 1868. 
.Clemson, 1835. 
.This report. 
.This report. 
. Gen th, 1875. 
. This report. 
.Genth,1891. 

.Emmons, 1866. 
.This report. 
.This report. 
.This report. 
.Genth, 1859. 
.Balch,1882. 
. Kerr and Hanna,1887. 
. Kerr and Hanna, 1887. 
.Kerr, 1875. 
. Kerr and Hanna,1887. 
.Genth, 1891. 
.Genth, 1891. 
.Genth, 1891. 
.Genth, 1891. 
.Genth, 1891. 
.Dana, 1892. 
.Tuomey, 1848. 



..Lieber, 1856. 



.Lieber, 1856. 
. Adelberg and Ray- 
mond, 1866. 
.This report. 

.This report. 
.Credner, 1867. 
.This report. 
.This report. 
.This report. 

.Emmons, 1856. 

.Genth, 1891. 
.Shepard, 1859. 

-Genth, 1875. 

.Shepard, 1853. 

.Emmons, 1856. 

.Genth, 1875. 
.Genth, 1875. 
.Shepard, 185a 

.Credner, 1868. 
.Genth, 1875. 
.Dana, 1892. 
.Genth, 1875. 
.Genth, 1875. 
.Devereaux, 1881. 
.Emmons, 1856. 
.Genth, 1875. 
.Genth, 1875. 
.This report. 
.Credner, 1867. 
.This report. 
.This report. 
.Phillips, 1892. 

.Genth, 1876. 
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Table of gangue minerals, excepting quartz and pyrite, etc. — Continned. 

Mine. Coanty. State. Authority. 

MuBCOViTB Brackett McDowell N. C This report. 

Franklin Cherokee Ga This report. 

Kin Mori Dawson Do . . .This report. 

Barlow Lumpkin Do . . .This report. 

Battle Branch Do Do .. .This report. 

Field Do Do...Credner, 1867. 

Nagyagitk King's Mountain . . Gaston N. C Devereanx, 188L 

Carter Montgomery ... Do . . .Emmons, 1856. 

ORTUOOUtSB Silver Hill Davidson Do . . . Genth, 1875. 

Steele Montgomery ... Do . . . Geuth, 1859. 

Pyrolueiie Beck Gaston Do.. .Genth,1891. 

Hodge's Hill Rowan Do . . . Emmons, 1856. 

Johnson Lancaster S. C Lieber, 1856. 

Pyromorphitk Snead .*. . Fluvanna Va Credner, 1869. 

United States Spottsy 1 vania . . Do ... Maury, 1837. 

SU ver Hill Davidson N. C . . . . Genth, 1875. 

Silver Valley Do Do ... Genth, 1875. 

Vein Mountain . . . McDowell Do . . . This report. 

Stewart Union Do.. .Genth, 1875. 

Dome Abbeville S. C .... Dana, 1892. 

Parson's Mountain Do Do . . . Tuomey , 1846. 

Pyrrhotitk Asbury Gaston N. C Genth, 1875. 

King's Mountain . . Do Do . . . Devereanx, 1881. 

Reimer Rowan Do . . . Kerr and Manna, 1887. 

Field Lumpkin Ga Shepard, 1859. 

Rhodochrobitk . . . Flowe Mecklenburg . . . N. C Booth and Garratt, 

1866. 
Scarodite Lud wick Cabarrus Do . . . Dana, 1892. 

SoheeliU Bangle Do Do... Genth, 1859. 

Cullen Do Do ... Dana, 1892. 

Flowe Mecklenburg ... Do . . . Genth, 1859. 

Gold Hill Rowan... Do ... Shepard, 185a 

SiDERiTB Phoenix Cabarrus Do ... This report. 

Conrad Hill Davidson Do . . . Genth, 1891. 

Silver Valley Do Do . . .This report. 

Flowe Mecklenburg. .. Do... Genth, 1859. 

Rndisill Do Do ... This report. 

Hodge's Hill Rowan Do . . . Emmons, 1856. 

Moore Union Do .. .This report. 

Barlow Lumpkin Ga This report. 

Field Do Do . . . Credner, 1867. 

Silver (native) . . - Silver Hill Davidson N. C Genth, 1875. 

Spheke Steele Montgomery ... Do ... Genth, 1859. 

Stolzite Silver Hill Davidson Do... Genth, 1891. 

S YLVANITE Reynolds Montgomery ... Do . . . Emmons, 1856. 

Tellurium Tellurium Fluvanna Va Credner, 1868. 

Tktradymite Tellurium Do Do... Genth, 1859. 

Boger Cabarrus N. C Genth, 1875. 

Cullen Do Do .. .Genth, 1875. 

Phcenix Do Do ... Genth, 1875. 

J.C. Mills Burke Do ... Genth, 1875. 

Allen Davidson Do ...Genth, 1891. 

Beck Do Do... Genth, 1875. 

Asbury Gaston Do... Genth, 1891. 

Kirksey McDowell Do ...Genth, 1875. 

Gold Hill Rowan Do ... Shepard, 1853. 

Field Lumpkin Ga Shepard, 1859. 

Drake Polk Do... Little, 1874. 

TetrahkdRTTB Eldridge Buckingham . . . Va Genth, 1855. 

Ludwick Cabarrus N. C Dana, 1892. 

King's Mountain . . Gaston Do . . . Devereaux, 1881. 

ToDRMAUNE United States Spottsy Ivania . . Va Maury, 1837. 

Calhoun Pickens S. C Tuomey, 1^S« 

Hedwig Lumpkin Ga , / .Tlxia repott. 
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Table of gangue mineraUf excepting quartz and pjfrite, etc — ContlnTiad. 

Mine. Coanty. State. Authority. 

Vanadinite United States Spottaylvania . . Va Maary, 1837. 

Wavellite Silver Hill Davidson N.C....Genth,1875. 

Wolfram Flowe Mecklenburg... Do...Genth,1859. 

Zinc-blende Walton Louisa Ya Credner, 1869. 

United States Spottsylvania . . Do . . . Maury , 1837. 

Rocky River Cabarrus N. C . . . .This report. 

Emmons Davidson Do.. .This report. 

Silver Hill Do Do .. .Genth, 189L 

Silver Valley Do Do .. .Genth, 1891. 

King's Mountain . Gaston Do . . . Devereaux, 1881. 

Brackett McDowell Do . . . This report. 

Vein Mountain... Do Do... This report. 

Steele Montgomery ... Do . . . Genth, 1859. 

Lemmond Union..*. Do.. .Kerr, 1875. 

Long Do Do... Genth, 1891. 

Moore Do Do... Genth, 1891. 

Smart Do Do ... Genth, 1891. 

Stewart Do Do... Genth, 189L 

The tabulated data require some slight comment. A mass of a 
fibrous mineral carrying free gold was shown me by Mr. Bichard 
EameSy jr., in Salisbury. This, as he assured me, came from the 
Parish mine. When I visited the mine almost nothing was to be seen 
on the grass-grown dumps, and I could find none of this peculiar ore. 
A slide from a specimen given me by Mr. Eames shows much beautiful 
fresh actiuolite in a grouudmass of a fibrous material which suggests 
anthophyllite. There is also a small amount of epidote in the slide. 
This strange ore may be compared with some of the ores at Ducktown^ 
Teun. There chalcopyrite, pyrite, pyrrhotite, and garnet occur crys- 
tallized with actinolite, but the Ducktown ores are reported as show- 
ing a mere trace of gold. Albite carrying gold from the Winter's vein, 
Calaveras County, Cal, is noted by Genth in the same paper quoted iu 
the table. Mr. H. W. Turner has also described this association from 
the Shaw lode, 4 miles southwest of Placerville, Eldorado County, 
Cal.,^ and there can be no question of the reality of this association. 

Allanite and apatite have been observed iu auriferous quartz, so far 
as 1 know, only by Shepard. His statement is most distinct, and he 
remarks on the rarity of apatite. I can not rid myself of the belief that 
these minerals were really fragments from the gneiss walls of the quartz 
vein in which they were found. — Barite has been found associated with 
gold in California as well as in North Carolina. At the Phoenix mine, 
North Carolina, heavy spar often forms a very large part of the ore. — 
Biotite of a greenish tinge is not uncommon in the ore of the FrankUn 
mine. It is very possible that some of the colorless micas or micaceous 
minerals found in ores are colorless biotite or bleached biotite. Of this 
more will be said under the head of muscovite. — Bismuth compounds 
have been detex^ted at four mines. Bismuthiuite is also found in 
some of the Bolivian mines. — Calcite is noted in no less than eleven 
of the Southern gold mines. It is usually very subordinate to quartz 

1 Amor. Jour. Sci., vol. 47, 1894, p. 470. 
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and is generally less intimately associated with gold. In the King's 
Moantaiu mine the country rock is mainly limestone, and calcite is 
Extremely abundant. Even there, however, there are stringers of 
auriferons quartz in the calcareous mass. Calcite is known as a 
gangue mineral accompanying gold in Kova Scotia and in Califor- 
nia. — Mr. Chatard, who was at one time superintendent of the Brewer, 
informs me that cassiterite was most intimately associated with the 
gold inx)ortions of the mine. — Pyrophyllite was also found in the mine- 
but not, as I understand^ in immediate contact with gold. — Chalcopy, 
rite is, next to pyrite, the most frequent metallic gangue mineral. Its 
decomx)osit]on yields the sulphate of copper; for example, at the King's 
Mountain mine, covellite (Brewer mine), chrysocoUa (Pioneer Mills), 
malaconite (Silver Hill), and other products. — Copper glance is natu- 
rally more rare than chalcopyrite, since all the mines contain in abun- 
dance iron sulphide, with which copper sulphide usually unites. — Covel- 
lite has not, I believe, been hitherto reported from the Brewer. A 
chemical examination was made to ascertain that the mineral was a sul- 
phide of copper without arsenic. — Enargite may be regarded roughly 
as a mispickel without iron, and, like copper-glance, is rare, because 
iron is so plentiful. — Epidote as a vein mineral is unimportant, and is 
probably derived from the decomposition of the wall rocks during the 
deposition of the ores. — Fluorite is rare in gold veins proper, but com- 
mon enough in lead and copper mines. In the Southern gold mines it 
is found only at the Kings Mountain, which is aa exceptional locality 
for minerals.^ 

Galena occurs in the South about half as frequently as chalcopyrite, 
and is more often met with than mispickel or zinc blende. Anglesite 
and cerussite are for the most part decomposition products of galena. 
Galena sometimes alters to pyromorphite, but pyromorphite sometimes 
changes to galena. I suspect that in the cases in which pyromorphite 
is noted in this paper galena was the original mineral. 

The occurrence of garnet as an auriferous gangue mineral near 
Dahlonega and Nacoochee seems tx) me of some importance and much 
interest. It was first noted by Credner at a locality which I suppose 
to be identical with the Field mine, on the Chestatee River, 2^ miles 
easterly firom Dahlonega. In two of the cases tabulated the garnets 
are auriferous but are not found in veins. Further notes on the sub- 
ject will be found in this report in the description of the region in 
question. It is suggestive that ore deposition and ordinary meta- 
morphism are both sometimes attended by the formation of garnets. 

Magnetite is reported at only one mine. There is also one instance 
of hematite and two of ilmenite. I am not prepared to admit that 
hematite and magnetite are primary gangue minerals in auriferous 
quartz veins. On the contrary, as Mr. Lindgren has pointed out to me, 
one of the usual effects of ore- bearing solutions on the wall rocks is to 

'Hr. R. A. F. Penrose informs roe that finorite ocean abandantly aa a gangue mineral x^Mofi wffU' 
croufl qoATts veins of Cripple Creekt Colorado. 
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destroy the magnetite. It is also well known that hematite and mag- 
netite are ordinary secondary products. Solfataric action also causes 
the disappearance of ilmenite, but as ilmenite has not to my knowledge 
been recognized as a secondary miueral it is left in the list, with much 
doubt, as primary. — Marcasite has been identified at only one of the 
Southern mines. It occurs at a gold vein near Grass Valley, in Cali- 
fornia, and the marcasite from the Baker quicksilver mine in that State 
is auriferous.^ Secondary marcasite is common in the auriferous grav- 
els of California, yet the circumstances under which it forms must be 
peculiar, for it has not been reproduced artificially. It is certainly an 
unusual companion of gold in veins. Mispickel is about as common in 
the veins as is zinc blende. The occurrences are widely scattered and 
seem to present nothing particularly noteworthy. 

Colorless mica has been observed in the ores at a number of x>oints. 
In the ore of the Franklin mine and of the Barlow mine some of the 
mica exhibits the wide divergence of the optical axes characteristic of 
muscovite; and that of the Brackett mine, as seen in slides, seems to 
have the optical properties of muscovite. It is possible that some 
cases of white mica in the ores represent bleached or colorless biotite. 

The tellurides, nagyagite and tetradymite, and native tellurium have 
a wide distribution, but fortunately are nowhere present in important 
quantities. 

Manganese ores are uncommon in the fresh vein material, but in the 
decomposed zone above water level black stains, which are seemingly 
psilomelane or wad, are extremely common. They sometimes assume a 
dendritic character. The carbonate, rhodochrosite, is reported from 
only a single locality. — Pyrrhotite is a mineral of some interest, because 
it appears to form a link between the gold veins and the copi>er- 
sulphur mines, such as those of Ducktown. In the Armenius mine, in 
Virginia, where pyrrhotite forms a large part of the sulphui* ore, there 
are stringers of auriferous quartz. — Siderite is not rare as a gangue 
mineral, and is peculiarly abundant at the Phoenix mine. I have seen 
a large mass of siderite ore said to have come from the Silver Valley. 

Tetrahedrite is rare in the Southern gold mines. Genth believes it 
to exist in the ores of Silver Hill, as these sometimes give a reaction 
for antimony. No other antimonial mineral has been recorded from the 
Southern gold mines, while in Australia and the Transvaal stibnite 
is often found with gold. — Tourmaline is noted in a few cases only. 
Oral reports have reached me that the tourmaline-bearing quartz 
veins at the tin mine on King's Mountain are auriferous. — Zinc blende 
is a fairly common mineral, excepting in the north Georgian mines, 
from which it has not been reported. 

The gold ores of the South are quartzose deposits with very subor- 
dinate admixtures of carbonates in which pyrite is always present, 
while chalcopjrrite is common, and galena, mispickel, and zinc blende 



1 Mon. n. S. Geol. Surrey, Vol. Xin, 1888, p. 368. 
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are by no means rare. The long list of other minerals found in the 
yeina is unimportant, excepting in so far as it assists in elucidating the 
genesis of the ores. I am unable to see that the accompanying min- 
erals, with the one exception of pyrite, serve in any way as an indica- 
tion of the value or extent of the ore bodies. 

Precisely these statements would apply to almost any of the great 
gold regions of the world, so far as I know them; and it may therefore 
be asserted that the gold ores of the South are of a thoroughly typical 
character. 

THE VEINS AND IMPBEGNATIONS. 

A very large part of the auriferous quartz deposits of eastern North 
America exhibits at least approximate conformity to the structure of 
the wall rocks. This fact has received different explanations from 
observers. In 1835 Messrs. T. G. Clemson and E. C. Taylor pronounced 
these quartz masses in the Virginia gold regions contemporaneous with 
the formations in which they occur.* In 1836 W. B. Eogers pointed 
out that, although in the main the dip and strike of the veins conform 
with those of the inclosing strata, the correspondence is far from being 
exact, and he classed them as true veins of injection.^ In 1837 Silliman 
dissented from Bogers and pronounced those auriferous quartz deposits 
in Virginia which he had examined beds.^ In 1854 Prof. J. D. Whitney 
classed the deposits of Korth Carolina as veins, but seemingly as ^^seg- 
regated" veins, and this kind of deposit he esteemed as originating in 
the gradual elimination of the component particles from the surround- 
ing formation.^ In his later works, however, this geologist regarded 
the similar deposits of California as what Bogers would have called 
veins of injection.' E. Emmons, in 1856, supposed the gold of the 
impregnated slates a sediment, and contemporaneous with the rock, 
but he perceived that the quartz masses are only in approximate con- 
formity with the slates, and that they are real veins.^ O. M. Lieber, 
in 1859, announced that the gold is contemporaneous with the rocks, 
but that its segregation took place at a later time.'' Prof. Herman 
Credncr, in 1867, called the deposits in question " beds " and " primary 
deposits," '* true veins," he thought, being foreign to the schists of the 
Southern Appalachians." In 1875 W. C. Kerr wrote: '^ Many of these 
quartz veins are in reality beds, as they coincide in dip and strike with 
the stratification, whilst an equally great number run in every con- 
ceivable direction and dip just as irregularly."^ In 1884 J. A. Phillips 
referred to these deposits as segregated veins, but he uses this term 

> Trans. Geol. Soc. Penn., vol. 1, 1836, p. 310. 
sBept. Geol. Reoon. Va., 1836. 

* Amer. Jour. Sci., vol. 32, 1837, p. 100. 
«Met. Wealth U. S., 1854, pp. 129^83, 45. 

• Anriferoas GraveU, 1880, p. 330. 

«Geol. Midland Counties of N. C, 1856, pp. 130, 142. 
'Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sci., vol. 12, 1850, p. 229. 
■Nenes Jahrbach der Min., 1867, p. U2. 
•Geol. K. Cm vol. 1, 1875, p. 285. 
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08 equivalent to bedded veinSy and doubts there being any difPerenoe 
excepting that of position between these and so-called ^^ true" veins.^ 

The veins of IN'ova Scotia have been similarly interpreted. Sterry 
Hunt and Professor Hind thought them sediments, while Messrs. 
Campbell, Selwyn, and Poole took the opposite view, as will appear 
later in this report. 

Sogers and Campbell appear to me to have been perfectly correct in 
their views, and it is difficult to understand that when the evidence 
they offered was once known any different opinion could have been 
adopted by subsequent observers. It is true that a quartz seam will 
sometimes follow a schistose parting or a slaty cleavage quite accu- 
rately for a few feet, or even for some yards; but I have met with no 
reasonably large exposure in which it did not appear that the quartz 
breaks across at least from one cleavage to a parallel surface, and 
usually such evidences are abundant. Furthermore, stringers diverge 
ing from the main quartz bodies into the walls are frequent, and angular 
fragments of schist can generally be found completely embedded in the 
quartz, showing beyond a question that rupture of the country rock 
preceded the deposition of ore. Occasionally also comb structure is 
visible in conformable veins, and, where the veins pinch, as these veins 
do with remarkable fr*equency, the walls are often scored by the motion 
which resulted in the formation of the openings now filled with quartz. 

The structure with which the quartz veins under discussion are ap- 
proximately conformable is not stratification, but schistose cleavage. 
In most cases the rocks are of igneous origin, and although there are 
instances in which the material is sedimentary, it is none the less an 
accident when the bedding and the cleavage coincide. There is cer- 
tainly nothing remarkable in the fact that a schist subjected to orogenic 
dislocation should very often split along its cleavage surfaces. It is 
this very property which gives the rock its name. 

The wall rocks in the Southern Appalachians were for the most part 
rendered schistose by forces antedating the fissure-forming disturb- 
ances and wholly independent of them. The pressures which opened 
the vein fissures did not in general coincide in direction with those 
which had previously produced schistosity. In the Georgian belt the 
effect of the later disturbance was usually to split the slaty rocks along 
their main cleavage and to dislocate the walls. The cleavage surfaces of 
the rocks were not planes, but surfaces crossed by undulations of more 
than one system, and the result of the dislocation was to produce lens- 
like openings, or pipes with lens-shaped cross sections. In such open- 
ings the quartz was deposited, and the mass is often corrugated like 
the " barrel quartz " of Nova Scotia. 

It rarely happens in any mineral region that isolated fissures are 
formed. In the Georgian belt the tendency to the distribution of 
motion over various surfaces is very marked, and, as a rule, a mine 

* Ore Deposits, 1884, p. 90. On p. 61 he refers to his own observations in the CaroUnM. 
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opening displays many associated small fissures, each bearing lenticular 
quartz masses, the whole system forming what may conveniently be 
called a stringer lead. Such leads are known in Georgia as veins, the 
use of this term being to a slight extent excusable because the entire 
lead is mined and treated as ore.^ The undulatory character of the 
cleavage is so strongly marked a feature of the rock structure as to 
impress itself on an entire deposit or any small x>ortion of it. One may 
collect hand specimens of ore showing the lenticular structure. The 
mine stopes show at a glance the same lenticular shape on a larger 
scale, and sometimes it seems that the entire workable ground of a 
mine is also a lens. 

Very often the lenticular stringers are discontinaous. One such 
stringer dwindles to a thread or disappears and is replaced by another, 
or by others, in the foot or hanging. In many instances it can be seen 
that diagonal seams connect such shingling (or more scientifically, 
imbricating) stringers. Often no such connection is visible in the sec- 
tion which happens to be exposed, but it does not follow that a different 
exposure would not show a connecting seam. Indeed, the fact that they 
are often visible, together with simple considerations on the origin of the 
fractures, points to the conclusion that all the stringers were once united 
by cracks sufGiciently large to permit the passage of solutions. I have 
formerly employed the term ^^ linked veins " to designate similarly con* 
nected groups of veins.' 

Besides the stringer leads, coinciding on the whole but not in detail 
with the chief schistose cleavage of the country, there are in the 
Georgian gold belt many relatively small cross fissures. These answer 
to joints in the country rock, originally formed as a part of the dynamic 
effects, among which schistose cleavage is the most prominent. In 
many cases these joints gaped when the schists were split to receive 
the ore. In a few cases it seems to me that the joints have yawned in 
response to later movements of the country, and have then received a 
somewhat different filling, usually calcite. I have not been able to 
ascertain that there is any characteristic difference in the tenor of the 
main deposits and the cross stringers when both are filled with quartz. 
In the Franklin mine there are cross stringers filled with calcite, 
carrying, I was informed, a mere trace of metal. 

Throughout the South the veins are very frequently attended by 
impregnations of the country rock, the gold, accompanied by pyrite, 
permeating the walls to a depth of from a few inches to a few feet. 
Such impregnations occur also with veins of tin ore.^ When the walls 
are rich enough, of course the rock is mined, and sometimes the walls 
are worth more than the vein. 

^Lead it a vuiant of toefe, and means a deposit which, though not a stratum, is bounded by more or 
less definite walls. It is in use to some extent in Nova Sootia to denote fiones of auriferous quarts 
seams. I understand that in Australia it is applied to a pay streak in gravel. It seems the only 
word iodeflnite enough to be applied to these groups of stringers. Belt would be available ^^ it not 
raggesta wide eone of country, such as the gold belt of California. 

Von. tr. S. Geol. Survey, Vol. XIII, 1888, p. 409. 

V,A.FhiUip^ Ore Deposits, 1884, p. 96. 
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In tbe Soath Mountain area the veins are of an altogether different 
type from those of the Greorgian belt. Their strike is more easterly by 
30O or 40^, ranging about N. 50^ E. to N. 70© E. The strike of the 
schistosity in this area is very irregular, but is usually to the west of 
north. Thus the South Mountain veins cut across the schists. They 
form a system of parallel fractures which is absolutely astonishing in 
its regularity when the heterogeneity of the country is considered. 
The variations in lithological character and in structure of the countiy 
seem without any sensible effect whatever on these sharply-defined 
fissures. The dip of the schistose surfaces is to the northeastward, 
while the veins dip northwestward at about 80^. Most of the veins in 
this area are very thin, though not so tenuous as some of the seams in 
the stringer belts of Georgia. Veins only half an inch in thickness are 
common, and, small as they are, it seems possible to follow them as far 
as may be worth while. Oftentimes several small veins are found within 
a horizontal distance of a few feet and can be worked in the soft super- 
ficial layer at the same time; more usually, however, veins thick 
enough to pay even the expense of trenching in the saprolite^ are a rod 
or two apart. 

There seems to be a tendency to regularity in the distribution of the 
larger veins. Thus some 5 miles north of Butherfordton there is a 
group of veins of 1 or 2 feet in thickness, including those of the Idler 
property. To the northward of this group is another, including those 
of the Vein Mountain mining property, at a distance of several miles 
from that first mentioned. After another interval of a few miles is a 
third group of similar lodes, including the I^eighbor's vein. Between 
these groups there seem to be literally innumerable veins of small size 
parallel to the larger ones, and equally persistent. Such relations are 
well worth noting for practical purposes, as well as for their theoretical 
bearing, but it must not be inferred that groups of larger veins will be 
distributed at equal distances. If there is, as I suspect, a rhythm in 
the distribution of the larger veins, it probably follows a complex law, 
like that of ocean billows. 

The veins of the South Mountain region, being clean-cut fissures, are 
very free from horse matter, which, however, is sometimes met with. 
They are substantially quartz veins, with a little calcite, carrying, 
besides gold and pyrite, chalcopyrite, galena, and zinc blende in small 
quantities. There seems no reason why the larger veins should not 
pay if they carry over $3 per ton. The small veins can not be worked 
below water level unless found in groups so close as to permit of simul- 
taneous exposure. 

In this same region there are some irregular streaks of glassy quartz, 
coinciding in strike and dip with the schistose rocks. So far as I know, 
they are of small thickness and soon fade out in strike. They seem to 
be mere local segregations of silica and are not known to be auriferous. 

' Saproliu is used In this paper to signify thoroughly dtfcomposed rook in place. The word ifl more 
fuUy explained in the section on PUoers, p. 48. 
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No miner would think of testing this unpromising material for gold. 
They seem in no way related to the auriferous quartz veins or stringer 
belts intercalated in the schists of the other gold-bearing regions. In 
all the Southern gold regions there are many quartz veins which carry 
little or no gold, and the wide, solidly filled transverse veins are par- 
ticularly apt to be barren. In almost all cases the quartz of these 
veins looks unpromising, being either glassy or milky. It is very 
possible that these veins are of a different age from those which carry 
gold, but they have not been carefully studied as yet. 

In the Carolinian belt stringer leads entirely like those of Georgia 
are by no means uncommon. This area, however, possesses deposits of 
another kind which bear much resemblance to the fahlbanda of Nor- 
way.^ Extensive lens-shaped masses of rock conformable to the gen- 
eral schistose structure of the country are charged with disseminated 
pyrite and gold. In and close to these ore bodies there are quartz 
stringers grouped as in the stringer leads of Georgia, but these form a 
relatively unimportant iwrtion of the ore. The auriferous schists also 
show effects of dislocation, such as grooving. At the Haile mine well- 
developed quartz veins appear close to the enriched rock masses, but 
these veins are barren. The mineralization of the auriferous masses is 
curiously irregular. Sometimes the gold and p3nrite are accompanied 
by so little silica that the impregnated schists are easily cut with a 
knife, and occasionally gold spangles appear on cleavage planes without 
any visible quartz. I have not been able to satisfy myself, however, 
that any of the deposits are absolutely devoid of gangue quartz. 
This mineral is to be found in almost all cases within a few millime- 
ters of any gold particle, even when not in contact with it, and the 
microscoi)e shows a very curious association of pyrite with fibrous 
silica in the slate ores. Oftentimes these deposits are highly silicified, 
and the ore is then a hornstone-like mass. There seems to be no rela- 
tion between the intensity of silicification and the value of the ore. 

It seems to me that these deposits are impregnations dependent in 
great part upon the lithological character of the rock for their exist- 
ence. The frequent occurrence in them of stringer-lead structure and 
evidences of dislocation indicates that the whole mass has been shaken 
up and its texture loosened. If in such a mass the rock itself is porous 
or peculiarly susceptible to chemical change, it is evident that ore- 
bearing solutions might easily impregnate the whole body. Now, along 
the Carolinian belt there are unquestionably great quantities of volcanic 
material, and such material, through its heterogeneity, would tend to 
irregular rupture. Fragmental eruptives are also commonly porous 
and of no great chemical stability. 

In some instances it seems certain that the impregnated rock is 
eruptive. This is the case at the Brewer and the Haile, in South 

'Compare M. Ej^mlfB aooonnt of fii^bands aa reported ia Fnoha and BeLatuuky, Gltea mindreaax, 
TQl.2,lS8a,p.759. 
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Carolina, and at the Hoover Hill, in North Carolina. At the Davis 
and the Bussell mines, in the latter State, it seems probable that the 
impregnated mass is eruptive. There are other eases in which only 
prolonged and detailed study of the localities could decide the origin 
of the rock. 

A peculiar case is the Moratock. There is no question that the rock 
upon which this mine is oi>ened is eruptive. It is a spherulitic mass 
showing flow structure and containing phenocrysts of quartz, labra- 
dorite, and biotite. Portions of the rock are plaiiily breccia. It is not 
greatly decomposed, but contains scattered pyrite crystals, sometimes 
lining minute geodes. The attempt to work this rock as ore was a 
failure, though I was informed that it carried a very little gold. This 
was probably in the pyrite. Whether the pyrite was secondary or 
I>rimary I am not sure; but I could x>6rceive no evidence that it had 
been introduced into the mass after solidification. 

The dependence of ore deposition upon intrusive rocks is not clear 
or satisfactory in the Georgian belt. There are numerous granitic dikes 
near Nacoochee, and they appear at the Loud mine. At no great dis- 
tance from the Franklin mine, also, such dikes are abundant. In the 
neighborhood of Dahlonega it is curiously difficult to decide whether 
or no there are dikes. The gneiss is there remarkably well banded, 
and there are places in which one suspects dikes among the bands, but 
I could not find any single case of a clearly marked intrusion. At 
the Boilston mine, in North Carolina, on the other hand, a granite 
dike accompanies the veins and appears closely connected with ore 
deposition. 

The age of the dikes mentioned can hardly be greater than that of 
the ore bodies, for the disturbance of the country preceding the depo- 
sition of ore would have affected the dikes, and there is no evidence of 
their having been thus disturbed. The ore bodies, however, have not 
been considerably faulted; and in short there seems no evidence of 
any profound dislocation since the time to which both ore and dikes 
are referable. Nevertheless, only experience got in other regions justi- 
fies the h3rpothesis that a genetic relation exists between the ores and 
the granite dikes of the Georgian belt, excepting in the case of the 
Boilston mine. 

In the South Mountain region there are also granite dikes, but they 
are few in number. They do not strike with the veins, and in one case 
(the Brackett mine) a dike is said to fault the vein. 

In the Carolinian belt, on the other hand, the connection between 
volcanic phenomena and ore deposition is very clear at some points. 
At the Haile mine, for example, a system of heavy diabase dikes inter- 
sects the country. These dikes are somewhat decomposed in contact 
with the ore, but themselves carry little or no gold. The ore bodies 
are found along the dikes and are richest close to them. At the Howie 
there are both diabase and diorite dikes, but the mine being dosed thQ 
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exact relations to ore can not be determined. In the Ferris mine a 
granitic dike exists in contact with the ore. At the Reed and the 
Phoenix there are large quantities of porphyrite, and there is a dike at 
Hoover Hill in the mine workings. 

Many instances of the association of dikes with gold deposits are 
also mentioned in the reports of Tuomey, Lieber, and Emmons as 
occurring in Alabama, South Carolina, and North Carolina. In consid- 
ering the connection between dikes and deposits it should be remem- 
bered that (as stated in the description of rocks in this report) there 
were Mesozoic intrusions as well as earlier ones. The later dikes are 
probably far younger than the ore, and of course without influence on 
its genesis. 

The whole subject of the relation of intrusive or eruptive rocks to 
ores is in a very unsatisfactory condition. Most mining geologists 
believe in a direct or indirect connection between vulcanism and ore 
deposition, but the nature of this connection has not been elucidated. 
I am inclined to suppose the intrusion of lava and the formation of 
ore-bearing solutions two distinct efi'ects of vulcanism, which may be 
associated or dissociated. 

A special effort was made during the reconnaissance described in this 
rex)ort to gather any evidence which might exist of the substitution of 
ore for country rock. So far as the veins were concerned, this effort 
was a total failure. One of the chief physical indications of replace- 
ment is the rounding of the edges and corners of unchanged kernels of 
the material which undergoes replacement when the process is incom- 
plete. This is in consequence of the fact that edges and corners expose 
a greater surface per unit volume of the mass than do flat surfaces. It 
follows that fissures will be irregularly enlarged and that replacement 
will take place in cuspoid forms along joints intersecting main fissures. 
Nothing of the kind was met with in the veins, and the total absence 
of such phenomena is valid evidence that the auriferous veins occupy 
spaces opened by purely mechanical action. 

With respect to the impregnations, it is more difficult to judge what 
has happened. That profound alteration has taken place there is no 
doubt. Pyrite crystals have grown to most perfect development, as if 
in a fluid, in spite of the pressure of the rock mass, and have even 
bent adjacent laminae of dates; quartz grains, too, have developed. 
Whether, however, rock constituents have been dissolved as a condi- 
tion of the precipitation of quartz and pyrite accompanied by gold, is 
uncertain. I suspect not. 

The association of minerals in the veins, among them carbonates 
and chlorite, indicates that the ore was deposited from solutions and 
not from gases or vapors. It is true that there is a very close analogy 
between the chemical behavior of gases and dilute solutions, but the 
physical state of the unprecipitated ore is a matter of importance. 

6763 P M 95 ^10 
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The character of the solations from which the ore was deposited 
is still a matter of doubt. I showed in 1887 that silica, gold, pyrite, 
and the sulphides of arsenic, antimony, copper, zinc, and iron are 
soluble in a menstruum common in nature, viz, waters containing car- 
bonates and sulphides of the alkalies. That is a satisfactory result 
so far as it goes, but this solvent will not dissolve galena under any 
Conditions known to me, while galena is a common mineral in gold 
veins. Either, then, lead sulphide is soluble in this menstruum under 
conditions still unknown, or the right natural solvent has not been ex- 
X)erimente(l with. The recent deposits of Steamboat Springs, Nevada, 
oontain lead as well as copper, gold, etc., and the water flowing from 
the springs contains carbonates and sulpho-salts of the alkalies, chlo- 
rides of the alkalies, borax, and sodium silicate.' It would seem, there- 
fore, that my solvent must have been closely analogous to that which 
comes in play at Steamboat. Galena has, indeed, been formed arti- 
ficially in several ways from lead compounds, but the mere generation 
of crystals of the sulphides from other compounds in place implies only 
an infinitesimal solubility. To explain ore deposits one must find a 
probable menstruum which will hold in solution sensible quantities of 
lead sulphide and from which it can be precipitated under known 
conditions. 

To discuss the origin of the gold in the South it would be needful 
to make very laborious analyses of large quantities of the freshest 
gniesses of the region. This has not been done. Should they prove 
auriferous, it would be reasonable to infer that the gneissic rocks are 
the source of the gold. The indications of the occurrences do not seem 
favorable to the hypothesis of such an origin, for there is no such 
prevalence of solfataric decomposition of the wall rocks below water 
line as would probably accompany a gathering together into the veins 
of small quantities of gold from great masses of rock. 

The question of the i)er8istency of the veins in depth is one which, in 
my opinion, need cause no uneasiness. For reasons stated elsewhere 
in this report, it is believed that the veins date chiefly from a pre-Gam- 
brian period, and if so, the present croppings are far below the original 
ones. If mining could be carried to an unlimited depth, it is proba- 
ble that the fissures would be found to grow smaller, for the greater 
the pressure of the superincumbent mass the greater must have been 
the tendency to close openings formed under catastrophic conditions; 
but the total depth of fissures measured from the original surface is 
most likely of the same order as their length, several miles in many 
cases, while no mine has eVer yet reached a depth of one mile. In 
sinking, it should not be forgotten that veins may imbricate in a vertical 
as well as in a horizontal direction, and that crosscutting is, therefore, 
a very essential feature of development. 

> Am. Joar. Soi., vol. 33, 1887, p. 109, and Hon. U. S. GeoL Survey, VoL XIII. 1888, pp. 844, 849, 438. 
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It has been held that the precipitation of gold took place mostly near 
the original surface,^ but if the veins of the Southern Appalachians are, 
as they seem to me, of pre-Oambrian age, this can not be strictly true, 
nor does it seem to me that the mining operations of the last thirty 
years point to such a conclusion. Doubtless some veins grow i)oorer in 
depth, while some grow richer. These variations within accessible 
limits of depth are probably controlled for the most part by circum- 
stances similar to those which bring about variations in tenor from 
XK>int to point on the strike of veins. 

An idea is very prevalent among mine owners that veins may be 
exi>ected as a rule to grow stronger and richer with depth. This is an 
hypothesis based on hope and with no justificationin general experience. 

PLAGEBS. 

Gold is found in loose material of two very distinct kinds in the 
Houthern Appalachians. True stream gravels carrying gold are not 
wanting, but much more common are auriferous accumulations of rotten 
rock in place. As is well known, decomposition of the bedrock in 
the unglaciated South often extends to a depth of from 50 to 100 feet 
from the surface. Where the mass was originally intersected by gold- 
quartz seams, i>erhaps accompanied by impregnation of the wall rock, 
the decay of the mass to soft earth takes place without sensible loss of 
the precious metal. Such dei>osits can be worked with pick and shovel 
or, when they are rich enough^ by the hydraulic process. In such 
deiK)sits, as a rule, the original structure of the rock is perceptible to 
within a couple of feet of the surface. The rock in decomposing may 
have undergone some change of volume and a trifling amount of move- 
ment, but the material is substantially in place. 

There is no term in general use to designate this decomposed rock in 
place, although it is found almost universally in unglaciated regions, 
even within the arctic circle. It is by no means often possible to name 
a given occurrence of this kind from the original rock, because, when 
there are no exposures of unchanged material, it is usually doubtful 
which of several allied rock species is really present. The word '* Geest" 
was long ago proposed as a general term for such material. This is a 
provincial German word meaning dry land as distinguished from marshy 
land. The name does not seem aptly chosen and has not been adopted 
by many writers. The German term "Gruss^' has sometimes been 
made to serve, but this word denotes a mass consisting of angular 
fragments, as distinguished from the rounded pebbles of gravel, and it 
is constantly in use for transported material, as for example ^< Gruss- 
kohle,'' equivalent to slack-coal. 

I propose the term saproUte^ as a general name for thoroughly decom- 
posed, earthy, but untransported rock. When the exact character of 

iKnrchison, SUorla, 4th ed., 18(17, p.4G9. 

'From ffairp6i, rotten. The term laUrite, as used in IndiJ^ where it originated, has a UtholoK^<^ 
signiflcfttion and appUes in part to transported material. 
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the original rock is known it is easy to qualify this term and to speak 
of "granitic saprolite," and the like. 

The deposits referred to above, then, are gold-bearing saprolites. In 
these the original qaartz veins are asually but little decomposed, and 
can be followed at small expense. Kear Brindletown the hills are scored 
witli deep trenches thus excavated. In the Dahlonega region a system 
often adopted is to hydraulic the saprolite, the fine earth usually being 
allowed to escape after passing through sluices, while the fragments of 
vein quartz are thrown out by grizzlies, or equivalent devices, and 
passeil through the stamp mill. The losses in this process, however, are 
very great, owing, it would seem, to the inclosure of the gold particles 
by films of iron oxides or other substances which prevent amalgamation. 

Geologically the saprolites are of course identical with the more solid 
masses beneath them, yet they sometimes permit the observation of rela- 
tions less well seen elsewhere. Thus in some saprolites an almost end- 
less number of the thinnest x>os8ible quartz seams and the most perfect 
quartz lenses are accessible not merely in section but in three dimen- 
sions. At the Kin Mori mine one can pull out of the saprolite pieces 
of vein of several square inches area and scarcely thicker than writing 
paper. But this is not always the case; some auriferous saprolites 
show almost no quartz. There are instances in which the observer can 
scarcely believe the results of assays from carefully taken samples, so 
little indication is there of any gold. Now, the investigations of late 
years make it certain that quartz is often attacked and dissolved, or is 
replaced by mica, iron oxides, etc. It seems to me probable that the 
deceptively rich saprolites are those in which the quartz has been thus 
removed. 

The gold found in the saprolite deposits is naturally very rough, and 
in some cases, as at the Loud mine, north of Dahlonega, masses of wire 
gold are met with. If anyone still doubts the origin of the gold iu 
stream gravels he may readily convince himself in the South that the 
origin of the metal is in veins, for gold can be seen there in all stages 
from the roughest to the smoothest as the saprolites are followed into 
the waterworn gravels.^ 

It was stated above that the saprolites often extend to within a couple 
of feet of the surface. Above that level the soil has usually been 
worked over by plant roots, if by no other agency, and has thus lost the 
characteristic rock structure. In some cases, particularly on steep 
slopes, the disturbance extends to a greater depth and seems due to a 
different cause. The soil within a few feet of the surface is exposed to 
the expansive action of daily sunshine and frequent winter frost. In 
contracting again after expansion, it tends to settle as far down hUl as 
possible, and this tendency is promoted by the fact that fine particles 
are apt to fall into any crevices which may form in the mass. Hun- 



1 Seo a paper by Prof. A. Liveraidge on the origin of gold nuggets, Proo. R. S. New South Wales, 
vol. 27, 
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dreds or thoasands of such expansions followed by contractions are 
nearly eqidvalent to a slow flow when the mass is soft, as in the case 
of saprolite. By snch means this material is often fed into the head 
waters of streams, and bnt for this action the saprolites might be mnch 
thicker than they ai*e. Substantially this explanation is given by Kerr, 
who, however, refers the expansion to the cold of the glacial epoch,* a 
reference with which I wholly disagree. He also points out that this 
settling process frequently affects schistose rocks when they come near 
the surface, and I have observed cases in which the laminse were flexed 
down hill to a depth of 6 or 8 feet.^ 

Much gold has been obtained in the South from modern rivulet or 
^^ branch'' gravels, and it is evident that in saprolite areas such gravels 
must almost inevitably be rich. The earth is removed with ease by 
heavy rains, while the gold and the larger pieces of quartz remain in 
the stream bed. 

The presence of saprolite also favors the concentration of those rock- 
forming minerals, which offer relatively great resistance to decomposi- 
tion, particularly if they happen to be denser than the average mass. 
Thus near Brindletown the list of rare minerals found in the sands^ is 
immense, and nearly all of them no doubt came from the granitic and 
diontic gneisses, or from pegmatitic lenses in these rocks. 

Of these rare minerals monazite has a commercial value, selling for 
from 5 to 10 cents a pound, and considerable quantities of it are obtained 
by panning, a process in which the men, women, and children of the 
region are thoroughly exi^ert. The density of monazite being about 5, 
this mineral is easily freed from quartz and feldspar. The magnet 
might be used to extract magnetite from the concentrates. 

About a dozen diamonds have been found in T^orth Carolina, always 
in gravels, and according to Genth, in every instance associated with 
gold and zircons. In no case, however, was a diamond found adhering 
to gold, or containing gold like the Kimberly specimen, a description 
of which is given at the beginning of the section on Gangue Minerals. 
It is difScult to guess the origin of the diamonds in a region like the 
South Mountains, where the rocks are acid or neutral, unless they 
come from the amphibole-pyxoxene blebs in the prevalent country 
Fock. 

There are ancient as well as modern auriferous stream gravels in the 
South, and some of these have yielded much gold. In such cases the 
well-worn gravel is commonly covered wholly or in part by blue clay 
containing fragments of more or less lignitic wood. The most exten- 
sive gravel bed of this kind which I have seen is on Dukes Creek, 

iTnins. Am. Inst. Min. Eng., vol. 10, 1882, p. 475. 

*See description of the Bell mine, Moore County, N. C, in the notes on the CaroliDian belt. 

'Genth mentions among others tetradymite, montanite, brookite, anataso, rutile, zircon, meJacon, 
eyrtolite, mooasite, xeuotime, samarskite, colombite. ferguaonito, cbromite, titanite, cyanite, corim- 
dnm, enstiitite, tourmaline, garnet, beryl, allanite, thorite, diamond. BoU. XT. S* Geol. Survey ^<>* 

H rni, p. a». 
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near Nacoochee. There is a similar deposit ou Yaboolah Greek at 
Dahlonega, and a small one near Brindletowu. Mr. F. H. Enowltou 
has examined specimens of wood which I collected on Yaboolah Creek, 
and pronounces them Pleistocene. The conditions indicate either a 
period during which the streams were dammed back or one duriug 
which the slope of the stream beds was temporarily diminished. There 
is no evidence of temporary damming, and it would seem that the 
Columbia subsidence must be called u|)on to explain the phenomena.* 

The deformation of the peneplains studied by Messrs. Hayes and 
CampbelP and their consequent dissection by streams is a matter of 
practical consequence. Had the country not been upheaved and dis- 
torted the streams would not have cut back into the country, the gold 
would not have been concentrated in the "branches,'' and there would 
have been no outlet for tailings from the areas of auriferous saprolite. 

In the Southern Appalachians, as in every region where gold is 
obtained from streams, it is well known that, other things being equal, 
gold dust is purer or of higher grade than coarse gold, and that the 
exterior of waterworn nuggets is purer than the interior. Even Pliny 
seems to have been aware of this fact and to have had an inkling of 
its cause, for when speaking of the gold dust obtained from rivers he 
wrote: "Nor is any gold more pure, inasmuch as it is refined by the 
flow of the stream itself and by the attrition.''^ Oviedo, Columbus's 
companion, is much more explicit on this subject, and some of his 
remarks are so sound as to be worth literal translation, if only to cor- 
rect a tendency to overestimate modern discoveries in such directions. 
"It may be considered certain,^ he says, "fudging from the results), 
that the greater part of the gold is born in the summits and higher 
portions of the mountains, but that it is created and engendered in 
the entrails of the earth; and so as the earth brings it forth or expels 
it, and because of the abundance of the material in the mountain tops, 
the storm waters transport it little by little and in time carry it down 
iiito the gulches and the ravines of those streams which rise in the 
mountains; notwithstanding which, gold is often found in the plains 
far from the mountains.'' Subsequently he remarks : " I say that when 
any bank of a river or of a ravine or the river itself is worked within 
the 'mother ranges' [madres] (as people say), it is always those miners 
who get the gold at a lower level (I say down stream) who find it purest; 
so that in proportion as some washers are lower down than others, the 
gold will be of more carats or of greater value and fineness, because the 
more the gold travels, the higher and finer the alloy. But those who 

'Tuomcy reports aariferoas dopoBita of rounded gTA^f^l near the Bnmmit of the Blue Ilidgo in snoh 
positions aa to preclude the possibility of the pebbles being rounded and transportcHl by any aqueous 
force that couJd have existed since the region received its present form. (Geol. Rept. on Sonth Caro- 
lina, 1848, p. 86.) I have not visited any so far trcftn the existing drainage. Lieber mentions gold in 
connection with Tertiary pebbles. (Geol. Bept. on South Carolina, 1856, p. 77. ) 

*Nat Geog. Mag., vol. 6. 1804, p. 63. 

••'Nee ulluni absolutius aurum eat, ut cnrsu ipao tritnque porpolitum." Hlat. Nat. Lib. XXVJXL, 
obap. 21=chap. 4 of gome edlUona. 
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extract it at a greater elevation, higher up the river, go closer to the 
birthplace of the gold, and obtain it more often in abundance. Hence 
it may be inferred that the distance which it moves takes much time, 
many years, so as to effect the increase of carat and of purity." Again 
he asserts that: <<On the contrary, the nearer gold is found to its vein 
or birthplace, once it has reached the river, the more crinkled and rough 
is it and of lower carat and value than it would have been if it had 
traveled."* 

Oviedo seems clearly to have understood that the less valuable silver 
or other admixture was partially removed from the gold grains by the 
action of the water, and that this process was more complete as the 
gold grains grew smaller through attrition. The most explicit state- 
ment of this action with which I have met is by Mr. Eoss E. Brown, 
who says that the silver and baser constituents of the nuggets when 
exposed to air and water are partially oxidized and dissolved, so that 
the surface film undergoes partial purification.^ It seems probable that 
the alkaline chlorides present in almost all natural waters must play a 
part in this superficial refining, which is analogous to the process of 
^^ pickling coin blanks " practiced in the mint. 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTES ON THE GEORGIAN BELT. 

The Georgian gold belt lies in the Piedmont region of northern 
Georgia and eastern Alabama, receding from the mountains to the 
southward. This area was baseleveled both in the Cretaceous and in 
the Tertiary, but the two levels do not appear distinctly separated in 
all cases. Above them project some monadnocks, and they have been 
moderately dissected. The country is well watered, sufficiently tim- 
bered, and much of it is extremely picturesque. 

While a great number of mining properties which have produced 
more or less gold are scattered along this belt, &om near Montgomery, 
in Alabama, to near Clayton, in north Georgia, there are several points 
which may be regarded as centers of interest. Such are Creighton, 
about 14 miles northwest of Canton, at which lies the Franklin mine, 
Auraria and Dahlonega (two towns only 5 miles apart), and Nacoochee. 

The most instructive mine of all those on the belt is the Franklin, for 
it appears to be thoroughly typical. The workings extend below the 
400-foot level, and the mine is in active operation. It affords the only 
opportunity of making a satisfactory study of the ore bodies in solid rock. 
At the time of my visit the mine was producing about $100 a day in gold. 

The rocks at the Franklin mine are gneissoid mica-schists for the 
most part, the gneissic structure sometimes being very distinctly pre- 
served. A hornblende-zoisite- schist also makes its appearance here, 
but does not seem to represent a different series of rocks. Ko dikes were 
found directly at the mine, though within a mile of it there are many of 



> Hist. Gen. / Nat. de las Indias, publisbed X6a&, odiUon of 1851, Lib. VI, Chap. VXU, a«otions 6 uid 7. 
'Eng. uid Min. Jour., Peb. 2, 1886. 
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them, all granite, but some gray and fine-grained, while others are 
nearly white, with relatively coarse stractare along^ the median Bur&ee. 

The wall rocks are chiefly undulating schists, and the vein fissures 
have been opened by a movement such as to produce a series of pipes 
with lenticular section, closely analogous to the barrel quartz of Nova 
Bcotia, though less regular. The dislocation is marked by sharply 
incised grooves on the swales of the schist. The ore-bearing scbistB 
strike in an average direction K. 56^ E. and dip at 41^ to the southeast- 
ward. In this plane the corrugations and the pipes make an angle (tf 
about 56^ with the strike of the walls, pitching northeastward. The 
incised grooves also pitch northeastward at an angle of about 27^ less 
than the pipes, the angle between them being measnreil in the plane 
representing the average schistosity. Such grooves would be prodnoed 
by a dislocating force in a plane at right angles to the plane of schis- 
tosity, and so oriented that the intersection of the two planes coincides 
with the grooves. The direction of the force would be at an angle of 
about 45<=^ to the movement it produced. There are two such direc- 
tions. A force in one of them would cause normal faulting, while a 
force in the other would cause abnormal faulting. If the faulting was 
normal the force producing it was in a vertical plane striking nearly 
N. 40O E. and pitched to the northeastward at about 50o. This force 
would bring about a motion the horizontal component of which is about 
twice the vertical component, so that the hanging wall would be shifted 
to the northeastward relatively to the foot wall by a distance twice as 
great as the slip downward to the southeast. 

The dislocation which opened the ore chambers at the Franklin was 
a normal movement, as is shown by the fact that there are numeroos 
stringers which show smooth walls and dip more steeply than the slate. 
This subject has been discussed in the section dealing with Structare, 

The gangue minerals at the Franklin are quartz, with occasional cal- 
cite, a little muscovite, much pyrite, and some chalcopyrite. The pyrite 
is usually most abundant where the quartz is richest, and at such points, 
as a rule, the adjoining slates also carry numerous large^ well-developed, 
auriferous pyrite crystals, resembling in all respects the pyrite in the 
quartz. Such rock is of course ore, and its occurrence in this mauiier 
throws light on the distribution of gold in saprolites. 

The ore bodies are composed of innumerable quartz stringers, each a 
flat lens or pipe petering to a feather edge, but replaced by other simi- 
lar bodies. There seems at this mine no indication of a regular shin- 
gling (or imbrication), so that a fresh stringer is as likely to appear in 
the foot as in the hanging. Such a body of ore is not, as a whole, a vein, 
and I have suggested the name ^< stringer lead" to describe it. The 
larger features of the deposits, as well as the minor details, exhibit the 
tendency to lenticular structure. 

There can be no question that the ore in the Franklin is a deposit 
firom aqueous solutions in interstitial spaces due to mechanical ruptoie. 
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The ore carries fragments of a thoroughly schistose wall rock, and there 
!8 not a trace of rounding or other phenomena of solvent action. 

The ore of the Franklin carries about $6 per ton. About half of 
this gold is saved on the battery plates. The clean sulphurets assay 
about $56, and the concentrates, which contain about 50 per cent of 
suijjhurets, are treated by the wet chloridation process as modified by 
Mr. Adolph Thies. 

The proportion of gold obtained by direct amalgamation at this mine 
is actually much greater than in the saprolite mines of the belt, where 
the sulphurets are almost totally oxidized. This is an extremely 
remarkable fact, and one highly encouraging to deep mining in Georgia. 
It also shovs, I think, that in the saprolite mines much gold once free 
has become ^^ rusty^" or coated with films of substances which prevent 
amalgamation. 

A second vein accompanies the Franklin at a distance of about 150 
feet. It is called the McDonald, and has been prospected by shafts 
which are now inaccessible. The rock and the ores as seen on the 
dumps of the shafts appear to be nearly the same as at the Franklin, 
but more gneissic. 

The Sixes mine, some 8 miles in a southwesterly direction from Gan- 
ton, shows a mass of granite which has been reduced to schist only in 
part. The composition of this rock is normal. Near by in a rivulet a 
black schist, probably of dioritic origin, crops out. It carries actinolite 
and zoisite. It is said that crystallized gold has been washed out in 
the streams at this locality. The Sixes mine has long been abandoned 
and nothing is to be seen of ore or of its geological relations. At the 
Wilkinson and Gherokee properties, about a mile southeast of the Sixes, 
the wall rocks are the usual gneissoid schists of the Georgian belt with 
the usual strike and dip, and the ore appears to have occurred in stringer 
leads. The same may be said of the Strickland mine, about 4 miles a 
little east of south from the Franklin. At the Dr. Gharles mine, which 
is near the junction of Dawson, Forsyth, and Gherokee counties, mis- 
pickel is abundant, and the deposits are stringer leads. 

At this prox)erty, in the saprolite and in the partially decomx>osed 
rock, there are numerous slickensided surfaces stained black with man- 
ganese, probably in the form of wad. Such slickensides in such posi- 
tions are abundant throughout the belt, but I have looked in vain for 
anything of the sort below the water level. It would seem that the 
slickensiding is due only to the changes in volume attending decompo- 
sition, of which also the manganese stains are a result. 

The Kin Mori and McGuire properties adjoin each other and lie in 
Dawson County, about 4 miles southwest of Dawsonville. No work 
has been done on them for years. Large cuts have been made in the 
saprolite and some tunneling has been done on stringer leads. The 
more solid exx)osures of rock are gneissic schists and the darker schists 
which I suppose of dioritic origin. The strike is N. 50^ E. and the dip 
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is 50^ to 65^ to the southeast. Some of the schists contain garnets. 
A part of the rock shows andolous and carunculated cleavage surfaces^ 
and my guide informed me that the stringer leads are best developed 
where one wall shows snch structure and the other is characterized by 
flat cleavage. At one point on the Kin Mori property, near the mill, a 
vein is exposed which shows 4 feet of solid quartz. This is very prob- 
ably on the same fissure as a heavy cropping about 8 feet in width to 
the southwest and on the other side of the Etowah Biver. Both exi)0- 
sures carry sulphurets, but appear to be very low grade, as are many 
of the thicker quartz veins of the belt. 

In portions of the saprolite of the Ean Mori there are great numbers 
of tiny quartz veins, scarcely thicker than writing paper. At one 
point twenty such were counted in a mass only an inch tbick. On the 
McGuire there is a very large amount of white float quartz full of 
tourmaline needles. This must come from a vein near by, but none of 
the rock could be found in place. Tourmaline-bearing quartz is not 
known to occur with the ore at this property, 

Dahlonega and Auraria (formerly Knucklesville) are surrounded by 
mining properties forming one continuous district geologically and 
technologically. In this district work has been confined almost en- 
tirely to the saprolite, and exposures of rock in place are to be found 
only where natural erosion or hydraulic washing have laid it bare. 

The rocks are hornblendic schists, gneisses, and gneissic schists. In 
one or two cases fragments of the darker schists or of a similar rock 
appeared to be included in the gneiss. The gneisses are for the most 
part dynamometamorphosed and schistose, but in limited areas they 
show only gneissic banding, and this is occasionally almost insensible, 
so that the rock approaches simple granite. Such an exposure appears 
in the bed of Yahoolah Creek below the Murray mine. Ordinarily the 
gneissic sheets are extremely distinct and are parallel to the schistose 
cleavage of the country, but in a few cases the schistosity cuts the 
gneissic structure. Sometimes the schists pass over into true slates. 

No unquestionable dikes were found in place in this district; in some 
cases, however, bad exposures left it uncertain whether unusually well- 
marked sheets in gneiss might not be intrusions. Instances of this 
kind were seen near the Hand mill. Notwithstanding my failure to 
find well-marked dikes, I find it impossible to believe that there are 
none. On the dump of the Wells mine near Auraria there is a slightly 
schistose quartz-diorite, which probably came from a dike. 

In spite of the schistose structure of the rock, weathering in some 
cases has produced rounded forms which are analogous to the domes of 
the Sierra Nevada, although on a very small scale. Instances of such 
rounding occur in the Yahoolah and the Barlow mines, and seem to 
indicate that schistose deformation was locally unaccompanied by even 
blind joints. Had it been otherwise the rock could not have behaved 
to the weather like a homogeneous mass. 
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The average strike of the schists is aboat K 30^ E. and the average 
dip about 40° eastward. In the Auraria end of the district the strike 
and dip are pretty constant, or vary slowly, but at Dahlonega the varia- 
tion is great and sudden, so that it is difficult to arrive at any proper 
mean values. 

The gangue minerals in the gold quartz are usually pyrite and more 
rarely chaloopyrite. In the Fiudley minemispickel, galena, and calcite 
make their appearance. Muscovite is sometimes to be seen in the ore, 
for example at the Barlow, where also there is siderite in the veins, 
Shepard in 1859 iirst described a remarkable mineral locality on the 
Ghestatee Eiver under the name of the Field mine, which, so nearly as 
I can ascertain, is the same place on that river referred to by Prof. H, 
Credner in 1867, though he gives no name to the property. I was not 
aware of the existence of this deposit at the time of my visit to the 
region. The authorities referred to found in the gold-bearing quartz 
allanite, apatite, chlorite, garnet, ilmenite, pyrrhotite, and tetradymite. 

In the Lockhart mine a considerable amount of garnet exists in the 
quartz veins. Some of this, which seemed quite free from quartz, was 
kindly assayed for me by Mr. Arthur Weld, superintendent of the 
Band and Barlow properties. It carried no less than $10.74 per ton. 
On the Whim Hill property near Auraria the schist contains much 
garnet in well-developed crystals. Some of these of the size of nuts 
were also assayed by Mr. Weld, and they too were found to be aurifer- 
ous, although no quartz seams appeared near them in the schist. Gold- 
bearing garnets have long been known in the district, though the fact 
has not been published, so far as I can ascertain. Professor Hanna, 
of Charlotte, ^S". 0., and Mr. Adolph Thies, of the Haile mine, pos- 
sess specimens of garnets from this district showing free gold. It 
appears, therefore, that when garnet-bearing schists are found near 
gold veins it is worth while to assay them. 

In the Singleton mine, near the quartz veins, there is a vein of milky 
quartz carrying tourmaline. It is said to be barren. On the Whim 
Hill property there is also similar tourmaline-bearing quartz, which Mr. 
Weld found gold-bearing by assay. 

The original deposits in this district are almost without exception 
stringer leads, for the most part conformable to the schistose cleav- 
ages, but not following them accurately. Spurs of quartz diverging 
into tbe country rock are frequent, and included fragments of schist 
are not uncommon. They are of precisely the same type as those studied 
at the Franklin. The wall rocks also, as at the Franklin, are often 
rich for a few inches from the quartz stringers. 

On manuscript maps of the district belts of ore-bearing ground are 
sometimes shown at tolerably regular distances apart and extending 
for miles through the country. Assertions are also made that these 
belts can be identified by the character of the ores. I could see no 
evidence of such remarkable continuity. On the contrary, it seemed 
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to me that this part of the Georgian gold belt may be likened to a mag- 
niiied stringer lead, an aggregation of lenticnlar, ore-bearing masses, 
which, considered singly, die out in sUike and are replaced to the east 
or west by other similar bodies. !N^overtheless, it seemed to me probable 
that two lines across the strike and a mile from each other would inter- 
cept about the same number of auriferous masses. 

The ore seems to occur more plentifully in the gneisses than in the 
dark dioritic schists, which also appear to be tougher than the gneiss 
and less subject to fissuring. 

A considerable number of small faults are to be seen on the stringers 
in the district, and all of those observed were normal. They do not 
appear to have taken place after the deposition, but during the pre- 
liminary dislocation of the rock. The quartz has been deposited in 
interstitial spaces or in the more or less porous wall rock, and no trace 
of substitution was found. 

The saprolites are of variable depths, reaching, it would seem, at least 
100 feet in the Preacher mine. One i)ortion of the rotten rock is distin- 
guished as '< brickbat," from its red color, and this is usually found to be 
barren. It appears to answer to the dark ferromagnesian schist. The 
saprolites show numerous quartz veins, mostly not over 2 or 3 inches in 
thickness. In some cases there is little or no quartz; for example, at 
the Hedwig property, near Auraria, although the mass assays over $2 
per ton. As remarked elsewhere, I suppose in such cases that the 
quartz veins were minute and that they have been resolved into other 
minerals by solutions. It is now well known that limonite may be sub- 
stituted for quartz and that large bodies of that iron ore may be formed 
in this way. 

At the Singleton mine there are stream-bed gravels overlain by blue 
clay containing fragments of wood and cones. The slack water indi- 
cated by the clay deposits, judging from these plant remains, is refer- 
able to the last well-marked subsidence of the coast, answering to the 
Columbia formation. 

On the Chestatee Biver is the Ghestatee claim, where, at the time of 
my visit, preparations were being made to turn the channel and work 
the river bed. At this property are often found pebbles of a heavy 
mineral which the miners caU " hovas,'' a word of origin unknown to 
me. This material is an impure corundum and should be worth saving. 
Being of great density, it is naturally found with gold in the gravels. 

About 5 miles east of Dahlonega, on the Ghestatee Eiver, is a newly 
opened pyrite mine. The ore carries some chalcopyrite and, it is said, 
a trace of gold, I was informed that within a few hundred feet of this 
deposit there are intercalated stringers from which some hundreds of 
dollars' worth of gold have been obtained. Pyrite is reported to have 
been found on the strike of this body at intervals for some miles. The 
ore bodies are most likely flat lenses. The gneissoid schists at this 
mine strike N, 47° E., in fair accord with the whole region, but they dip 
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to the northwestward at aboat 65^. I have discassed such anomalies 
under the head of Structare. 

A vast amount of tbe saprolite ores remains to be worked in this dis- 
trict. This material can be handled very cheaply by hydraulickingthe 
mass, sluicing to the mill, and crushing the quartz fragments. The 
coarse free gold is recovered from the sluices and a large part of the 
gold in the quartz is caught on the battery plates, but in the ordinary 
practice an immense proportion of the entire contents passes off with 
the tailings. Carettil investigations by Mr. Arthur Weld show that 
this method saves only about 25 per cent of the gold, or even less. This 
gentleman is engaged in intelligent efforts to improve the method and 
has met with considerable success. It would appear that the rustiness 
of the gold must be overcome either by more friction, as, for example, 
in amalgamation pans, or by chemical means. Unless means can be 
devised of getting at least half the gold, surface mining in this region 
must, in my opinion, remain an unimportant industry, but I do not 
believe the problems involved at all beyond the reach of good metal- 
lurgical engineers. 

The Loud mine, about 14 miles northwest of Dahlonega, is noted for 
its coarse gold, which is of unusually low grade, running about eight 
hundred thousandths fine. While some of the gold obtained here is 
smooth and waterwom, other specimens are very rough, and several 
masses of wire gold have been found. The deposit consists in part of 
stream gravel and in part of saprolites, which explains the various 
forms of the gold. The schists here are of the usual character, strike, 
and dip. The quartz stringers also bear the usual relations to the rock. 
Several light-colored, coarse granite dikes of unmistakable nature are 
to be seen in the open cuts. 

Near the beautiful Nacoochee Valley the rocks are gneisses, mica- 
schists, and hornblendic schists, with numerous granitic dikes, a few 
finegrained and gray, but for the most part light-coiored and coarse. 
The schists in which gold has been found strike about N. 30° E., and 
dip steeply to the northwest, but to the eastward of Yonah Peak, a 
gneissic monadnock, they dip easterly. Work on a small scale was in 
progress on two properties at the time of my visit. At the Lumsden 
tributers were following up small veins in the saprolite. The exposures 
showed the usual stringer leads of the Georgian belt, but not developed 
ill great force. Much of the schist carries garnet, and the garnets are 
auriferous, as I was informed by Mr. Lumsden. 1 cleaned, crushed, and 
panned a few ounces of these garnets and obtained many small grains 
of gold. 

The property of the Yonah Land and Mining Company lies along 
Dukes Creek. It contains many acres of stream gravel lying about due 
north of Yonah Peak. The lower portion of this deposit consists of 
water-worn gravel, which is in part covered by blue clay. In this are 
found numerous semicarbouiz^ fragments of wood and cones Bimild>^ to 
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those noted at the Singleton mine in Dahlouega. Thematerial overlying 
the clay is the ordinary angular and subangular detrital gravel of the 
region. In past times mnch gold has been obtained from this deposit, and 
it is known that care was taken to work the richest groand. Whether 
much of the remainder will pay a considerable profit can be determined 
only by experiment. The same company has exposed a number of veins 
by cross-cut trenches at points on the south side of Dukes Creek, 2 to 
3 miles in an air line from Nacoochee. Some of these veins are 18 or 20 
inches in thickness; some of them are intercalated in the schist, while 
others cut it at low angles. There is no question in my mind that all 
of them are of the same origin and age, it being a mere accident whether 
the fissures follow or cut across the schistose planes of the rock. These 
larger veins were not sufficiently exposed to enable one to pronounce 
upon their continuity, but in the same rock were many lenticular 
stringers. This and the characteristics of the whole Georgian belt lead 
me to believe that the individual seams will be found to be flat lenses 
grouped in stringer leads. The assays are encouraging, being &om 
about $4 to $20 per ton. With good management and the Thies proc- 
ess it would seem that some of this ground should pay fairly well. 

Two miles south of Nacoochee an asbestus-like mineral is being mined. 
This, on. chemical examination, proves to be fibrous serpentine, or 
chrysotile. The exposure was not such as to make it possible to deter- 
mine the origin of this serpentine; it may have been a pyroxenic bleb, 
such as has been described in the South Mountain district of North 
Carolina. 

Close to Burton is a property called Smith's mine. There are several 
quartz veins on it from 18 inches to 4 feet in width. They seem to 
strike between 30° and 40° east of north and to dip very steeply to the 
northwest in conformity with the schistose surfaces. They are so 
slightly exposed as barely to be visible. It is asserted that some fifty 
years ago a vein was followed in the saprolite and much gold found. 
There are certainly remnants of an old tunnel. Considerable cuts have 
been excavated in the saprolite, which shows the usual stringers of 
quartz. The Moore Girls' mine, 12 miles northwest of Clayton, on Per- 
simmon Creek, is a trifling excavation exposing heavy blocks of quartz 
so slightly that it is not even certain whether they are in place. The 
quartz sometimes shows pyrite and chalcopyrite, and a little gold is 
said to have been obtained. 

The Boilston mine, in Henderson County, N. C, is on the strike of 
the Georgian belt, far to the northward of the others. It lies in the 
easterly flank of a ridge to the west of Boilston Creek, and about 10 
miles northeast of Brevard. Several veins are reported to exist on 
this ridge, of which one only has been worked to any extent. The 
country rocks on the Boilston claim are micaceous and homblendic 
schists, which strike about N. 30^ E. and dip to the eastward. There 
is also a heavy dike of granite running nearly parallel with the veins 
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at a short distance from them. It is some yards in width, and is trace- 
able for several thousand feet. The Boilst/on property shows two 
veins, one of which reaches 20 feet in width at certain points. It is on 
this vein that most of the work has been done, but iu spite of the 
great amount of quartz, mining was unprofitable, the pay streak in the 
vein being narrow. This vein strikes nearly with the country rock, 
but dips steeply to the westward, cutting the slates. The quartz has 
taken a mold of the fractured edges of the slate and at first sight looks 
schistose, but more careful examination shows that it is fairly solid and 
includes thoroughly schistose masses of the country rock. Some open- 
ings have been made on the second vein, which gradually approaches 
the first toward the northeast. The granite dike referred to above lies 
between the two veins and comes almost in contact with the lower one 
at what is known as the Baring shaft. It can hardly be doubted in 
this case that the dike and the veins are genetically connected. 

The gneiss here is probably Archaean, but there are also sedimentary 
rocks in the district, some of them carrying auriferous quartz stringers, 
as is mentioned in the section on rocks. 

Considering the Georgian belt from an economical standpoint, it 
appears to me probable that the stringer leads below water level may 
be worked at Dahlonega and Nacoochee as well as at Creighton at a 
fair profit, provided that ox>erations are conducted under vigorous and 
economical management; but I see no prospects of sensational returns. 
The present method of working the saprolites is very wasteful and 
yields insignificant returns. If means can be found to save the rusty 
gold much money may be made. 

DESCHIPTIVE NOTES ON THE SOUTH MOUNTAIN MINING DISTRICT, 

NOBTH CAROLINA. 

This district extends from near Morganton to near Rutherfordton, 
and from the South Mountains to the west- northwest, a distance of 10 
or 12 miles. 

The area is i)eneplained, the average elevation of the surface being 
approximately 1,300 feet, but its height increases from the northeast 
toward the southwest. This peneplain seems to answer to the Tertiary 
baselevel of Messrs. Hayes and Campbell.^ It is somewhat dissected 
in consequence of its elevation and contortion, but not sufficiently to 
afford good facilities for hydraulic mining on a large scale; in other 
words, there is a lack of fall and dumping ground. It is possible that 
there is a second x>eneplaiu some 500 or 600 feet above that mentioned. 
The contour map of the region gives some indications of such an one, 
but none was observed, and indeed could hardly have been detected 
from the level of the mines. 

The region is undulating and covered with timber, mostly of second 

> Nat. Geog. Mag., voL e, 1804, p. OS. 
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growth. It is fairly well watered, thoagb there are few x)oiuts at which 
a supply sufficient for hydraulic mining can be obtained. 

The surface rocks are decomposed, and almost everywhere to a con- 
siderable depth. Perhaps 50 feet would be a fair estimate of the 
thickness of the rotten layer, for which I have suggested the name 
saprolite, and it is only occasionally that local erosion has laid bare 
fresh rocks fit for microscopical study. 

Gold was discovered in the district in the bed of Brindle Creek in 
1828, and the search for it has been prosecuted with more or less energy 
and success ever since. It is said to be impossible to estimate the prod- 
uct with any approach to accuracy. Much gold was coined into 
Bechtler dollars ^ and much is supposed to have been exxK>rted in crude 
form. 

So far as I can ascertain, only the placer deposits have been worked 
with much system or energy. There has been much work done in a 
small way on little veins in the saprolite, but since the war chiefly by 
men and women working singly or in small gangs, the pan being the 
main means of separation. Occasionally these people strike a small 
pocket with from $5 to $100 in it. For the rest they subsist on trifling 
quantities of gold and great hopes. It is said that an average of from 
60 to 70 cents per day could be made by an industrious and skillful 
independent miner. The women, beginning in childhood, develop 
great acumen in selecting ore, and become very expert in panning it 
Mining on the larger veins has been attempted to some extent, and a 
good many shafts have been sunk to about 100 feet. The ore from 
some of these mines looks good, and is said to assay extremely well, $15 
or $20 being oHen asserted as an average, and much higher values 
being sometimes given. I am not able to verify these statements. 
None of the mines were producing anything worth mention at the 
time of my visit, and the ore in place was almost altogether inaccessible, 
so that no representative samples could be obtained. It would have 
been of no use to sample the specimens or trifling ore dumps which were 
to be seen. There is no question at all that flne specimens are found, 
and assays at the United States assay office at Charlotte show ores ran- 
ning above $60 per ton. On the other hand, the ores could be mined 
and reduced for $3 per ton, or thereabout, and it seems incredible that 
veins of 18 inches or more in width, averaging $10 or over, should be 
allowed to remain idle. From an economic standpoint it seems to me 
that the veins should be prospected with local capital. If reasonable 
quantities of ore with an average content of $10 can be put "in sight," 
i. e., exposed on three or four sides, there can be no doubt that capital 
from commercial centers will be forthcoming. 

The main country rock of the district consists of schistose gneiss, in 
part micaceous and in part homblendic; it often contains augite, iuid 
plagioclase frequently predominates over x>otash feldspars. MicrocliB^ 

>Tlil« onrioas coinage is referred to early in this report in treating of the etatietlos of the region* 
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is abundant in some specimens. In the more hornblendic varieties 
qnartz is sometimes nearly or quite absent. At many x>oints in the 
region, for example, on the elevation a mile easterly from Capt. J. C. 
Mills's (whose house is indicated on the Morganton sheet), near the 
Marion Bullion mine, and elsewhere there are dark blebs in the gneiss. 
These are often flattened in the direction of the schistosity. It is evi- 
dent that they offered greater resistance to dynamic action than the 
mass of the rock, and the schistose laminse are often curved at the con- 
tact, more or less like the grain of wood near a knot. These blebs are 
in some cases highly and in some exclusively pyroxenic, and in other 
instances hornblendic. They seem altogether similar to the blebs com- 
mon in mo^ granite regions Similar or analogous blebs occur also in 
andesites. The largest bleb seen is about half a mile easterly from the 
Marion Bullion or Brackett mine. It is about 100 feet in diameter. 
They resist decomposition somewhat better than the gneiss, and when 
found in the saprolite are considered '* bowlders" by the mining popu- 
lation. They do decompose, however, in some cases to serpentine and in 
others to talc. There appears to be true lenticular pegmatite of local 
origin in the region, and Captain Mills has found tourmaline and beryl 
in them. There are also coarse dikes of granite, such as are often 
called pegmatite, the margins being much finer grained than the cen- 
tral portion. Such a dike, cutting one of the veins which has been 
worked on the Marion Bullion property, strikes north and south, aud 
is said to throw the eastern portion of the vein 4 feet southward. 
At the Vein Mountain mine also a series of such dikes is observable in 
the saprolite. They strike N. 50^ W. and dip easterly about 70o. Two 
of them occur a couple of feet apart and have faulted the gneiss nor- 
mally, one throw being a foot and the other 9 inches. In the same 
neighborhood there is still another similar dike, striking 'N. 2XP E- 
One dike of gray finegrained granite was also observed crossing the 
road about half a mile south of Captain Mills's house. It strikes N. 23<^ 
W. and dips 80© NE. The connection of the dikes with the ore deposits 
is not direct or close; nevertheless, for reasons stated under the head 
of Structure, it is believed that their intrusion was coeval with the ore 
deposition and a result of the same general set of causes. 

A very remarkable feature of this region is the fact that the ore- 
bearing veins, large and small, an almost countless number, are par- 
allel, and strike N. 60^ to 70^ E., dipping to the northwest at angles of 
70 or 80 degrees. According to Mr. Nitze, who has studied this dis- 
trict in much more detail than I have done, this rule prevails through- 
out, and among the many veins which I have seen no exceptions are 
found. This regularity is the more remarkable inasmuch as the fissures 
were produced in a region which had already acquire(\ pronounced 
schistosity during some earlier era of disturbance. The cleavage of 
the gneissoid schists is much less regular than at most points in the 
Southern States. In the region surrounding the South Mountain dia- 
5753 P M 95 11 
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trict tbe asual strike is that of the Appalachain chain, and the dip is 
easterly. On the flanks of the South Mountain the schistose cleavages 
strike on the average N. 20^ W., dipping at various angles to the north- 
east, and there appears to be some local cause of confosion. In tbe 
western portion of the district the strike is more nearly northeast, with 
a southeasterly dip, but the dip of the surfaces varies greatly and is 
often nearly flat Thus the forces which opened the fissures now filled 
with ore acted upon a highly eolotropid mass. In this connection the 
reader may be reminded of the conglomerates which have been sliced 
up by joints; for example, the Carboniferous pudding stones of Newport 
Island. 

As most of the veins are exposed only in the saprolite, it i9 impossible 
to study the faulting on them satisfactorily. One small vein on the Mills 
property was noticed, with a normal fault of an inch, and two of the 
small veins at the Marion Bullion are faulted, one 3 inches and one 
one-half inch, both normal. Since the veins manifestly form a system, 
and since on any system of parallel fissures the direction of faulting is 
uuiform, these three cases may be taken as indicative of the movement 
of the entire district. 

Faults such as these would be produced by a force acting in a verti- 
cal plane which strikes N. 20° W. and directed southward at an angle 
of about 50O to the horizon. 

In the South Mountain district there appear to be no real veins inter- 
calated in the slate, though there are some local segregations of glassy 
quartz in this i)osition. The t«rm *^ segregated vein" is sometimes 
applied to veins coinciding in direction with the structure of the coun- 
try (whether this structure is bedding or schistosity) ; "true" vein 
being reserved for veins which cross the structure. It makes little 
difiference what things are called, provided that the names given are 
not misleading, as they are in this case. Local segregations of ore-bear- 
ing gangue minerals really exist, although, in my experience, they are 
neither common nor important. If the term "segregated vein" is to be 
employed at all it should be confined to those. A true vein should be 
understood to be filling of a true fissure, i. e., a crack or split made in 
rock previously continuous. Whether this crack follows or crosses the 
structure is of little moment. 

In the distribution of the veins in the South Mountain region there 
seems, from such information as I possess, to be a certain rhythm, 
which is suggestive and may prove of some importance. Veins of rel- 
atively large size usually occur at considerable horizontal intervals, 
while between the larger veins small ones are interspersed, often in very 
close proximity to one another. The most northerly of the large veins 
of which I have notes is on what is known as the Neighbor's property, 
on the waters of Muddy Greek, some 5 miles slightly west of north from 
Dysortville. At this locality there are three veins. The most north- 
erly is sometimes called the Forney vein and is 18 inches wide, the 
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strike being normal as far as known. Farther south, at a distance of 
1,200 feet, is the Neighbor's vein, 20 inches wide; its strike is 'N. 05° 
E., and the dip is 75^ NW, Again to the south 500 feet is a smaller 
vein, 8 inches to 10 inches wide. Some miles further southwest the 
veins of the Vein Mountain Mining Company occur. The principal 
deposit here is called the Nichols vein. It strikes N. 70° E., and varies 
somewhat in width from 5 inches up to 3 feet, according to the state- 
ments made by the superintendent, and in part verified by observation. 
The average is said to be about 18 inches. Nearly on the strike of 
this vein is one of about the same width, one-third of a mile south of 
Brindletown jiost-office. Five or 6 miles farther south occur the veins 
of the Idler mine, the principal one of which is about 17 or 18 inches 
wide, and not far off are the veins of the EUwood property of a similar 
width. Thus there appear to be three groups of strong veins at dis- 
tances of several miles apart. The multiplicity of small veins is very 
great. For instance, on the Yein Mountain property 33 small veins 
have been counted in a strip of country only a quarter of a mile wide, 
and there is reason to believe that this large number falls short of the 
fact. On the Mills property, too, small veins often occur at intervals 
of 20 feet or less. It is to be presumed, I think, that the larger veins 
have in general been more thrown than the smaller ones; for if a As- 
sure were faulted only an inch it is altogether improbable that protu- 
berances would be brought in contact in such a way as to wedge the 
crack open a foot. Hence it is probable that in the rupture of the 
country there was a fluctuation in the intensity of the dislocating 
forces, which is marked by the larger veins. It is evidently much more 
probable that this fluctuation is rhythmical than that it is wholly 
without rule. In the flexure of rocks recurrent maxima may often be 
observed, and such cases are visible in the South Mountain district. 

The filling of the veins of the district seems to present nothing 
unusual. The quartz is sometimes glassy, sometimes milky, and often 
of that intermediate appearance knowu among Western miners as 
"lively.'^ It is in this last variety that gold is most abundant. The 
quartz is often saccharoidal, a mass of loosely adherent, imperfect crys 
tals, and such quartz is frequently more than usually rich. In a great 
majority of cases auriferous quartz is streaked with sulphurets or their 
decomposition products, and of course the oxydized ores yield their 
gold more readily than those in which the sulphides are fresh. The 
accompanying minerals are usually pyrite and chalcopyrite, with occa- 
sional manganese oxide. Galena and zinc blende are also met with in 
some of the deposits. Above water level the sulphides are rarely fresh, 
and the good quartz is there rusty and cellular. I looked in vain for 
any evidence or replacement of country rock by ore. There seem to be 
no rounded angles or enlarged fissures, and in one case, at the Marion 
Bullion mine, a small << horse" in the vein was observed, which retained 
its angularity most perfectly* It was evident that if the quartz had 
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been removed the walls and the horse coald have been brought together 
so as to lill the space completely. 

The placer deposits are of two varieties. In a msyority of cases the 
ground washed is simply saprolite intersected by small, more or less 
disintegrated quartz seams, and capped by 3 or 4 feet of stony soO 
which has lost the rock structure by the action of vegetation and firost 
Doubtless this surface layer commonly represents the residuum of a 
thicker layer of rock, the more soluble portions having been removed 
by rain and vegetable assimilation. Such placers are very conveniently 
worked when water can be brought to them. At a lower level, along 
the rivulets — or "branches" as they are called in this part of the 
world — there are also true secondary gravel deposits, which have heen 
worked wherever practicable. Even in these cases the material has 
not been moved to any great distance, and most of the fragments are 
subangular. The richest portions, as is usual in alluvial deposits, are 
in the lower parts of the coarser streaks of gravel. Many of the placers 
would undoubtedly pay well if it were practicable to "pipe" them on a 
moderately large scale. It is said that on the Vein Mountain property 
the opportunity for the application of the hydraulic process is good. 

The sands of the South Mountain district contain many rare min- 
erals, whose detection is due largely to Mr. W. E. Hidden, The more 
important of them have been enumerated in the systematic discussion 
of placers. 

The preceding notes are extremely unsatisfactory. The only mines 
in the district at which any work is being done are the Hancock placer 
and the Marion Bullion, and little is to be seen at either. The Golden 
Valley is a placer which has produced gold, but is not now being worked, 
and I was told on good authority that there is nothing of interest to he 
seen there. There are many other points at which gold has been 
obtained in the region, but the localities mentioned are believed to be 
the only ones at which there has been any notable production. 

More information on this district will appear in a paper by Mr. Nitze, 
in the Second Biennial Report of the Survey of North Carolina. 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTES ON THE CAROLINIAN B£LT. 

Much the most important mine on the Carolinian belt is the Haile, 
in Lancaster County, S. C. It is extensively developed; it represents 
a geological type unknown in the other areas dealt with in this paper^ 
and it is the only mine in the South which has for a considerable nam- 
ber of years past paid dividends. The characteristic ore of this deposit 
is impregnated rock, a fact which lends additional interest to the fissm:e 
system through which the impregnation has taken place. 

The country rock at the Haile is for the most part more or less 
siliceous muscovite- schist (ordinarily spoken of as talcose schist), the 
schistosity striking on the average N. 50° E. and dipping 70^ to the 
northwest. The mass of schists is intersected by a number of diabase 
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dikes striking and dipping at various angles. At least a portion of 
the country rock is of volcanic origin, containing original crystals 
of labradorite and quartz grains now showing undulous extinctions in 
polarized light. Flow structure is still visible in the ground mass, 
and one of the quartzes contains an inclusion which seems to be glass. 
The slides show a large amount of museovite in minute scales. These 
characteristics are visible in spite of the schistosity of the mass, and 
it is manifest that the eruptions antedate the period at which the 
country was converted into schist. This fact, together with the fre- 
quent recurrence of similar rocks from here to the South Mountain of 
Pennsylvania, where they are known to be pre-Cambrian, points to 
the Algonkian as the age of the Haile schists. 

The '^amount of shear" in these rocks is small, for when prismatic 
cleavage is found the cross sections of the x^risms are very nearly rec- 
tangular. The development of schistosity was attended by the corruga- 
tion of the schists, the corrugations pitching downward steeply to the 
northeastward. Such is also the pitch of the ore bodies. The schists 
have been dislocated, this dislocation being marked by incised grooves 
on the schistose swales or corrugations. These grooves are finely shown 
in a stope between the 160 and the 200 foot level at the Cross work- 
ings. TThe grooves dip at an angle of only 15^ and the slope down- 
ward to the southwest They indicate a dislocation with a very large 
horizontal component tending to bring into opposition the corrugations 
of the schist and to form open spaces. 

The foregoing notes on structure are similar to those made at the 
Franklin mine in the Georgian belt, yet the results are very different. 
While at the Georgian mine the ore is substantially confined to the 
fissures, only a few inches of wall rock being impregnated, at the Haile 
the great mass of the ore is impregnated rock, and one might almost 
overlook the quartz stringers. Nevertheless, the latter exist, and 
indeed in lenticular form and in stringer leads though these are poorly 
defined. These relation s make it substantially certain to my mind that 
impregnation has gone on in the Haile through a fissure system anal- 
ogous to the fissure system of the Franklin, but that in the Carolinian 
mine the nature of the wall rock lent itself to more complete impregna- 
tion. It might be asked whether the composition of the ore-bearing 
solutions was not the determining cause of impregnation, but the 
character of the actual ore seems opposed to this hypothesis. The ore 
consists of quartz, pyrite, and gold, almost without other minerals, and 
the solution would seem to have been unusually simple. At other 
mines of the same type in the Carolinian belt there is cbalcopyrite, 
indicating solutions indistinguishable from those which deposited ore 
at the Franklin. On the other hand, glassy volcanic rocks are often 
porous and always chemically unstable, so that there is good reason to 
believe that they would lend themselves to impregnation with more 
ease than gneissic schists. 
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The impregnation of the rock was attended by deposition of pyiite, 
usually with qaartz, which often forms fibrous fringes attached to tiie 
cubes of pyrite. Some of the ores are converted into << hornstone," 
which, in this case, is quartz recrystaOized in fine interlocking parti- 
cles. Between these grains tiny scales of muscovite are visible with 
high magnifying iK>wers. 

While the ore bodies follow the dip of the schists and the pitch of 
the corrugations, they are also dependent on the diabase dikes, lying 
directly against them and being richest close to ihem. The dikes are 
decomposed at the contact with the ore, and I observed a little pyrite 
in the dike rock, but this POck is not appreciably auriferous. 

The Halle includes two distinct wbrkings at a distance of about 1,500 
feet from each other, known as the Gross mine and the Bequelin mine. 
The ore is low grade, averaging only about $4.50 x>er ton, bqit the mine 
is worked with energy and economy, and ore sufficient to last several 
years is kept ^^in sight." Approximately a third of the output is said 
to be clear profit. About one-third of the gold is obtained by direct 
amalgamation; the remainder is extracted by the chloridation process 
as modified by the sui)erintendent, Mr. Adolph Thies. 

The Brewer mine in Chesterfield County, like the Haile, was worked 
very soon after the discovery of gold in South Carolina, and, as has 
been mentioned before, 100 or 200 men were employed there in 1830 
to 1831. At the time of my visit, however, it had recently been shut 
down and there was no one on the ground from whom any valuable 
information was to be obtained. The property showed an old shallow 
placer of no special interest excepting that it afibrded an opportunity 
to take the dip and strike of the somewhat confused schists, and an 
enormous pit something like 150 feet in depth, the walls of which are 
composed of highly silicified rocks. Some of this disintegrates to 
excessively fine white sand. A portion of the rock near the bottom of 
the pit is evidently brecciated. Under the microscope it appears that 
porphyries were present and that the hornstone is identical with that 
of the Haile mine. There seem also to be recent secretions of hydrouB 
silica, such as are often observed in volcanic masses, and decomposi* 
tion, possibly solfataric, extends to the bottom of the great pit. Mr. 
Thies informs me that near the pit there is a diabase dike. 

The Brewer is famous for rare minerals, the list of which may easily 
be compiled from the table of gangue minerals presented earlier in this 
paper. The association of cassiterite with gold in this mine is peculiarly 
noteworthy, and may indicate the presence of now unrecognizable 
greisen. 

The West and the Thompson mines are close together, some 3 miles 
in a southerly direction from Glen Springs, Union County, S. C. The 
rocks are micaceous and homblendic schists similar to those of the 
Georgian belt, but the dip of the cleavage is steep northwesterly. 
Between the mines and Glen Springs, however, southeasterly dips 
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appear. In the cuts it is evident that the quartz is deposited in what 
are called in this report stringer leads, in all respects analogous to 
those of the Georgian belt. The Thompson was being worked on a small 
scale at the time of my visit, the system employed being the so-called 
Dahlonega method of combined hydraulicking and milling. 

The Kings Mountain mine, Gaston County, N. C, is a very peculiar 
deposit. It is said by Mr. Hanna to have yielded some $900,000, and 
at the time of my visit it was just being reopened under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. John A. Church. The country rock of the lower part 
of this mine is limestone. This seems to be a lens embedded, to some 
extent at least, in schists. Toward the surface it is wholly covered in 
by micaceous schists striking about N. 50^ E. and dipping 70^ to the 
northwest. It is said by the old miners that a granite dike occurs in 
an inaccessible portion of the mine, but I was not able to verify the 
report. A couple of miles from this mine there is a tin deposit in 
granitic rocks, so that the existence of such a dike would be anything 
but surprising. 

The greater part of the gold was obtained in the upper portion of 
the mine where the walls were schist. There are no tolerable expos- 
ares of such ore remaining, but in recent trenches enough can be seen 
to show that the quartz was intercalated in stringers. The brown ore 
of the upper workings was probably saprolite filled with decomposed 
auriferous pyrite, forming selvedges to the quartz stringers. The mass 
at the contact with the limestone was extremely rich. The ore bodies 
in the limestone, which is schistose, are very noteworthy. They form 
lenses within the rock, striking at an angle of only 30^ east of north^ 
with a pitch to the northeast, and three such lenses are known to exist. 
They are mixtures of limestone, in part silicified, and quartz stringers. 
Graphite also makes its appearance at some points on the hanging wall. 
The ore contains free gold, in part in the limestone, some fluorite, bio- 
tite, pyrite, and pyrrhotite, chalcopyrite, mispickel, galena, zinc blende, 
tetrahedrite, and the rare minerals nagyagite, bismite, and bismutite. 
In such an association one might expect to find the gold heavily 
alloyed, but this is not the case, the fineness being reported at 0.929 
by Devereaux in 1881. As a curiosity it may be noted that at one 
point in the mine a blue, jelly-like slime pours slowly down the walls, 
the blue color being due to copper sulphate. ChrysocoUa occurs at an 
old shaft a few hundred feet from the main shaft. 

I have little doubt that the peculiarities in structure are chiefly due 
to the presence of the limestone. But for this mass the deposit would 
probably have been a mere stringer lead and perhaps fewer minerals 
would have been precipitated. The mine will be well worthy of 
extended study when it is thoroughly reopened. 

In the neighborhood of Charlotte, 'N. C, there are many joints at 
which gold has been found, and from the prevalence of dikes in this 
district it is probable that there have been very interesting exposuresr 
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With one or two exce])tions, however, the mines (or prospects) are 
abandoned and there is no opportunity to make in8X)ectious. So far as 
could be ascertained from specimens and from dump heaps, all the 
deposits, such as the Means, Arlington, and Wilson, are stringer leads. 
At the Ferris mine, 5 miles northeast of Charlotte, a little work was 
going on. This deposit is a stringer lead striking N. 25^ £. and dipping 
70^ to the northwest. The rocks are gneissoid schists and a granite 
dike, which cuts off the lead. This dike contains fragments of schist 
and is penetrated by stringers of quartz. The ore contains pyrite and 
a little chalcopyrite. The development is as yet very slight. 

In the neighborhood of Monroe, N. C, there is a group of mines at 
no great distance from the Haile and Brewer and sharing some of their 
peculiarities. The Davis, Phifer, Lewis, and Hemby mines are on one 
belt of rocks 9 miles northwest of Monroe and 2^ miles west of south 
from Indian Trail. A map showing them is given in Messrs. Kerr and 
Banna's Ores of North Carolina. They are all closed. The country 
rock is mica-schist, striking N. 20° to 40° E. and dipping westward 
almost vertically. The ores show pyrite, and Kerr and Hanna report 
some galena. The gold at the Davis is of remarkably low grade and 
has been known to run as low as 450 thousandths in the presence of 
galena. The interest of these deposits consists in the fact that they 
show a commingling of stringer leads and impregnations. So far as 
the open cuts and dumps enabled me to judge, it seemed to depend 
upon the character of the rock which form the deposits took, the fissure 
system being the same in either case. No dikes were seen, but in a 
field near the Phifer there are numerous large and small fragments of 
diabase, probably from some dike in the immediate vicinity. 

The Bonny Bell and Howie mines are 9 miles west-southwest 
from Monroe. A portion of the rocks here are sedimentary slates, the 
schistosity cutting the bedding. There is also some gneissoid rock at 
the Bonny Bell, and some of the schist is garnetiferous. The schists 
strike about N. 55^ E, and dip 80o or 85° to the northwest. There are 
dike rocks on the dumps of each mine, and at the Howie both diorite 
and ophitic diabase are thus found. It is reported that several such 
dikes were encountered in the underground workings, now inaccessi- 
ble, and that they cut the schists. The ores are in part stringer belts 
and in part impregnations with a variable quantity of silica. In some 
specimens from these mines flakes of gold apx)ear on the cleavage sur- 
faces of the slate without visible quartz, and the slate is so soft as to 
be easily cut with a knife. Other ores are completely silicified, like 
the hornstone ores of the Haile mine. Careful inquiries were made to 
ascertain whether the siliceous ores were richer or poorer than those 
in which the silieification was insensible, but the men who had worked 
the mines were unaware of any difference. As miners are very kceu 
in detecting indications which assist them in selecting ore, it maybe 
assumed that the silieification and the imjiregnation with gold at these 
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deposits are quasi independent. The ores seen are simple^ pyrite being 
the only sulphide present in sensible quantities; there is some calcite 
in stringers which may be of later origin than the quartz. 

At the Howie there are said to be eight leads within a width of 400 
or 500 feet, and the ore is much richer than that at the Haile, large 
quantities milling on the average $15. The fineness of the gold is 
reported by Kerr and Hanna as low, between 0.700 and 0.800. Why 
the Howie is allowed to remain idle I can not say. At the Bonny Bell 
a small prospecting shaft was being sunk, and a testing mill was in 
operation. 

INT ear Monroe, as has been mentioned before, a little gold has been 
obtained from a few weak stringers cutting the Monroe beds. This 
occurrence is of geological interest, but of no economical importance. 

To the northeastward of Indian Trail there are several abandoned 
mines. Of these the Stuart is of the same type as the Davis and Phifer. 
The ore at the Moore mine is very peculiar, being characterized by seams, 
the walls of which are coated with well -crystallized quartz, while the 
central portion is filled with calcite containing some specks of what is 
probably siderite. In such veins pyrite and chalcopyrite were observed 
both in the calcite and in the quartz. The ores also show galena and 
zinc blende. It was said at this property that the gold obtained came 
chiefly from the calcite, but no specimens of gold in calcite were to be 
seen. There are highly decomposed eruptive rocks in the region of these 
mines. 

The Beed, PhoBuix, and Bocky Biver mines lie close together in 
Cabarrus County. The Beed is famous as the point at which the dis- 
covery of gold was made in the South and for the many large nuggets 
which it has yielded, including the largest found in the United States. 
This weighed 28 pounds. The Phoenix was for a long time a very pros- 
perous mine and has a peculiar ore. The Rocky Biver was being worked 
on a small scale at the time of my visit, but the others have long been 
closed. At the Beed the rocks are argillaceous slates of westerly dip 
and a porphjn'ite. A very large amount of propylitic rock is supposed 
to belong to this jwrphyrite, and it is in this decomposed material that 
most of the quartz stringers seen are embedded. As nearly as could 
be judged, the contact of the x>orphyrite and the scbist conformed to the 
schistose surfaces. The stringers in the porphyrite have the same 
general direction. Many details of this mine in earlier days are to be 
found in the literature. At the Phoenix not even the strike of the schists 
could be ascertained at the time of my visit. Most of the country rock 
on the dumi)s is a porph3rrite containing both hornblende and augite. 
I was told that nearly all of the ore occurred in this igneous rock. The 
ore consists of quartz associated with a great deal of barite, siderite, and 
calcite, carrying iron and copper pyrites. Three or four hundred yards 
to the eastward of the main shaft there is a highly cupriferous vein, 
flaid to be very rich in gold, which has not been worked on account of 
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the metallargical difficulties involved. At the Bocky Biver mine the 
rocks exposed are muscovite-schists striking N. 20o to 30^ E., and dip- 
ping 80^ to the northwest. A slide of the rock seems to indicate 
derivation from a porph3n:*ite. The deposits are stringer leads, and 
those stringers which do not cx)nform to the schistosity almost all pitch 
more steeply than the cleavages. These also show regular walls. One 
flat stringer was found showing greatly broken walls, and these rela- 
tions point to normal faulting, as explained in the section on Structure. 
The quartzose ore carries iron and copi>er pyrite and a good deal of 
galena and some calcite. Barite was reported by the superintendent, 
but not identified by me. An abandoned shaft called the Buffalo is 
near the Bocky Biver and appears similar to it in character. 

The dumps of the Pioneer Mills mine, Cabarrus County^ which has 
not been worked since the war, are mainly interesting because they are 
almost wholly composed of porphyrite, in part propylitic. This rock 
varies rapidly in texture from coarse to aphanitic. Close by a somewhat 
schistose, fine-grained, microclinic granite is exposed by the roadside. 

The Shuford mine, Catawba County, is more than 30 miles west of 
Salisbury and might be considered as altogether outside of the Caro- 
linian belt. It is in saprolite and is said to have yielded as much as 
$100,000. When worked with the pan, by following up pay streaks, it 
yielded a profit. The attempt to work it by the hydraulic process was 
a failure, mainly, it seems, because the water had to be pumped — in 
fact, the mine is at the highest point in the neighborhood. The deposits 
are small veins which strike about N. 70^ £., while the schists, though 
very irregular, trend on the average at about N. 35° E. Both schists 
and veins are nearly vertical. There is some intercalated quartz in 
the schists, but this is said to carry no gold. The veins here are too 
small to be worked on a considerable scale excepting by the hydraulic 
process. 

The Beimer mine, 6 miles southeast of Salisbury, is open. The rock 
varies greatly in texture and is much decomposed. It appears under 
the microscope that the quartzes are in some cases penetrated by 
muscovite, as if undergoing resolution into silicates. The vein is of 
variable width, said to average 3J feet, striking N. 75° W. It is 
nearly solid quartz, but contains some horse matter. There are also 
stringers of quartz in the walls. The quartz carries iron and copper 
sulphurets and is said to average $7 per ton, the clean sulphurets ron- 
ning up to $35 or $40. At the time of my visit preparations were 
making to treat the ore by the Thies chloridation process. 

The Gold Hill mine is at the town of Gold Hill, and is not in opera- 
tion. The wall rocks are argillaceous slate, not impregnated, so far as 
could be told from the dumps. The deposits appear to have been 
stringer leads in this material. The leads strike K. 30^ £. and dip 70^ 
to the northwest. Ore chimneys in them are said to pitch about 45^ 
to the southwest. There are three principal leads, 18 inches to 3 feet 
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in width, at intervals of 300 and 400 feet apart. They are crossed by 
a diabase dike some 15 feet in width striking to the west of north. The 
ore contains copper, but no lead or zinc, it is said, and about half of the 
gold is free. This mine has been more extensively developed than any 
other in North CaroUna. 

The Sam Christian is 12 miles east of Albemarle. The property is a 
large one, but the principal workings are at the ^'big cut" and at '^dry 
hollow." These are in saprolite. In the big cut, however, a Bhaft has 
been sunk on a small quartz vein which strikes 70^ W. of ^N*. and dips 
60O NE. Evidently such a vein cuts the schistose structure of the 
country at a large angle. The schists close to the shaft strike N. 20<^E., 
and dip 30^ to the !N'W. The dip is not constant in this region, 
however, and between the mine and Albemarle the schists were ob- 
served dipping alternately eastward and westward. Much of the rock 
at the mine is clearly sedimentary and shows well-marked bedding, 
with which the schistose cleavage coincides only in places. These 
bedded rocks are believed on lithological grounds to belong to the 
Monroe slates. The shaft, however, is sunk in a somewhat brecciated 
mass of ancient porphyrite containing quartz and labradorite. This 
rock is considerably dynamometamorphosed and the ferromagnesian 
silicates are gone. A part of this material is reduced to homstone. 
At the time of my visit I was unfortunately unaware that there is a 
locality of Emmons's paleotrochis on this property. 

The Moratock is an open quarry in volcanic rock 6 miles north of the 
Sam Christian. It has been sufficiently described in the section on 
veins and impregnations. This mine, together with the Sam Christian 
and the Bussell, lies along a range of low hills called the Uharie Moun- 
tains, and the Hoover Hill lies in the northerly continuation of the 
same range. It is probable that ancient volcanics enter largely into 
the composition of these hills, which have not been studied in detail, 
and which may represent a very ancient range of mountains. 

The Kussell shows two large open cuts in slate which is in part 
distinctly bedded and undoubtedly sedimentary. The ore consists of 
impregnations, with no well-defined fissure system exposed, although 
stringers of quartz are sometimes visible and calcite accompanies the 
pyrite in some cases. Under the microscope it is seen that the pyrite 
is often accompanied by fringes of fibrous quartz microlites, such as 
were observed at the Haile. The groundmass is made up chiefly of very 
fine quartz grains, probably accompanied by some feldspar. There 
are diabase dikes within a mile of the workings, but I saw none at the 
mine itself. 

The Hoover Hill mine, in Randolph County, is 16 miles due north of 
the Enssell. From the dumps it would seem that the quartz formed 
reticulations in a shattered mass of porphyry. Messrs. Kerr and 
Hanna describe the dex>osits as x>ersistent belts of rock abounding in 
seams of quartz, the distribution of rich ore in the belts beinp; some- 
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what pockety. The rock is a quartz-porpbyxite, seemingly in part tnf- 
faceous; the ferromagnesian silicatcH have disappeared, excepting some 
mnscovite. At a distance of 200 or 300 yards southeast of the main 
shaft, at another working, a pyroxene-porphyrite occurs, probably as a 
dike. It seems to me that the form of this deposit depends largely on 
the physical condition of the rock, which is not thoroughly schistose. 
Had it been so, the deposits would have been developed as the stringer 
leads, so frequent in the State. Some hornstone occurs here, and 
pyrite, the only sulphuret observed, is found to some extent in the rock, 
as well as in the quartz. 

There Is a group of mines in Davidson County, a few miles west of 
Hoover Hill, where similar rocks appear. At the Jones the rock is 
very schistose, and the exposures show it in a decomposed state. It 
seems, however, to have been the same porphyrite met at Hoover HilL 
The schists dip deeply to the northwest, so far as I saw them, but 
E. Emmons mentions them as dipping steeply to the southeast. The 
rock is charged with sulphurets, and it is said to carry about 82 per ton. 
Under the favorable topographic conditions of the deposit such ore 
should pay. The sulphurets themselves are said to go as high as $22. 

At the Parish mine there is nothing to be seen. The remarkable 
actinolite ore has been commented upon in the section on Gangue 
Minerals. 

The Silver Hill, Silver Yalley, and Emmons mines, in Davidson 
County, might be classed as gold, silver, lead, or zinc mines, but as the 
ores carried up to $10 per ton in gold they are included in this rei)ort. 
The Silver Hill has been more extensively worked than any other 
mine in the State, excepting the Gold Hill, and many particulars are 
given in Messrs. Kerr and Hanna's Ores of North Carolina. At the 
time of my visit all of these mines were abandoned. So far as could 
be ascertained on the ground, the deposits conform to the general 
structure of the country, striking to the east ot north some 30^ and 
dipping westerly at about 45^. The country rocks are slates, accom- 
panied by eruptives similar to those of Hoover Hill. The eruptive 
material is highly decomposed and in part schistose, but appears to 
have been a porphyrite. It is associated with hornstone, such as has 
so often been mentioned in the description of the Carolinian belt, and 
at the Silver Hill by a considerable amount of actinolite, such as was 
found at the Parish, but no gold was seen in this fibrous hornblende. 
The eruptive rock and the slate both show sulphurets, and quartzose 
ore was found in direct contacit with the porphyry. At the Silver Val- 
ley there is a considerable amount of hornstone, and in it sulphurets 
are distributed on seams which look like shrinkage cracks. The depos- 
its appear to have been closely analogous to stringer leads, but less 
regularly lenticular than such leads in thoroughly schistose masses. 
The most abundant sulphuret in these ores was zinc blende, followed 
in quantity by galena, and the well-known difficulty of treating this 
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mixtnre is partly responsible for the closure of the mine. Besides the 
sulphurets, the stringers carry nearly black chlorite in masses as large 
as a nut. Mention of other minerals will be found in the table of 
gangue minerals. Excepting argentite, they are all minerals which 
might occur in ordinary gold veins carrying trifling quantities of galena 
and zinc blende. 

Why so much lead and zino should have been deposited 'at this 
group of mines is a very important question, to which no answer caa 
now be given. One is accustomed to expect these sulphides in aurif- 
erous regions where limestone makes its appearance, but only as a 
matter of experience for which no distinct reason can be assigned. In 
this locality, however, there is no known occurrence of limestone. 
Mining geology is still for the most part in the descriptive stage, and 
there are few of its phenomena for which sound reasons can be given. 

The Burns, Cagle, and Bell mines form a small group in Moore County, 
well to the east of the Uharie Bange and a few miles northwest of 
Carthage. The Burns shows only open cuts on a belt of auriferous 
muscovite- schist, which is sometimes much injected with quartz string- 
ers and sometimes not. Sulphurets appear only in portions of the 
gold-bearing ground, and specimens were seen in which the gold 
appeared isolated in the schist. The ore is said to contain tellurides, 
but I saw none. The schists strike N. 20° E. and dip 55^ to the north- 
west. The Cagle is an abandoned mine opened on schists similar to 
those at the Bums. The deposit was evidently a stringer lead, and a 
small amount of hornstone was found on the dumps. The Bell mine 
also is abandoned, and it was difficult to ascertain even the nature of 
the ore. The material in the ore bin was garnet-schist, which looks like 
a metamorphosed igneous rock and shows plagioclase under the micro- 
scope. According to Messrs. Kerr and Hanna, the ore was a belt of 
schist silicified and enriched along seams of from one-eighth of an inch 
to 4 inches in width, forming together a body 4 feet wide iind assaying 
over $12 per ton on the average. At a shaft on this mine the flexure 
of schists by surface expansion is finely shown. The dip of the schists 
at the surface is about 45^ to the southeastward, or uphill, while at 
a depth of about 8 feet the dip is 75° to the northwest. The curved 
laminae are continuous from the surface of the rock, and the maximum 
curvature is at about 1 foot beneath the top of the slates. The slates 
at this i)oint are covered only by a few inches of soil. 

The Womble lies about 3 miles northwest of Moncure, in Chatham 
County. The interest of this excavation lies in the fact that it is in 
unmistakable Newark (or Juratrias) conglomerate, and that the matrix 
of this conglomerate is auriferous. The rock forms a portion of an 
extensive belt of the Newark, which is usually a red sandstone, but at 
this point contains pebbles as large as a man's head. The pebbles are 
quartz, granite, schists, and porphyrite; but, excepting the quartz, aU 
of tiiem ai*e decomposed. The pit may measure 100 cubic yai'ds, and 
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offers irreproachable exposures on its sides. I took material from below 
overhanging banks and from between the large x)ebbles, and on panning 
it I foand grains of gold. Of course, this result shows that gold depo- 
sition preceded the Juratrias. Just to the north of the Womble there 
is a mass of porphyrite similar to that of Hoover HiU. 

The Portis mine is at Bausom's Bridge, 18 miles east-northeast of 
Louisburg, and the Mann-Arrington is some 5 miles farther eastward. 
They are both in an Archean area surrounded by Tertiary d^Msits 
and scarcely belong to the Carolinian belt. The schists here strike 
K 50O to 60O E., but they dip to the southeastward at angles of 25° 
to 40O, instead of westward, as is the case with most of the schists on 
the Garolinian belt Both mines are idle. The Mann-Arrington dmnpe 
show masses of diorite or dioritic gneiss and schists, and the deposit 
appears to have been a stringer lead of the ordinary tyx>e. Both iht 
quartz and the wall rock showed sulphurets. The Portis mine, now 
called the Sturgis, is a saprolite working, and many nnggets have been 
found there. Most of the work has been done with nozzles. Thero 
seem to be two reticulated veins here. One of them strikes nearly east 
and west, dipping 25^ to the southward. The other is nearly flat and is 
said to be very extensive. I have met with nothing resembling these 
reticulated veins elsewhere in the Southern Appalachians, and can only 
regret that the exposures were too small for satisfactory stndy. There 
is a float diabase at this mine, but no dikes were found in place. 

In the Carolinian belt the impregnations seem on the whole more 
valuable than the stringer leads, for they are of greater width. They 
will be found in all probability along the areas of ancient volcanic 
rocks, which should therefore be mapped in detail. These impregna- 
tions can be cheaply mined, because they are large, and there is little 
doubt that with prudent management some of them wonld pay &ir 
returns on invested capital. 



SOUTH DAKOTA. 

By ECQKNK B. Braden, 
jMagtr, Vniled Statu Juag Offict, Helena, Mont. 

Soath Dakota's production of the precions metals for the year 1895 
was 229,345.7'14 standard ounces of gold, of a value of 94,2G6,S97.ST, 
and 117,685.82 standard onnces of silver, of a coining value of $136,913.43, 
making a total of $4,403,841.05, showing an increase compared with the 
year of 1894 of 21,432.220 ounces of gold, of a value of $398,935.20, and 
a gain of 26,290.40 onnces of silver, of a coining value of $30,632.89. 

Prospecting for gold has been vigoroasly carried on daring the year, 
and several new districts have been discovered. Placer mining was 
not very active owing to the lack of water. 

A smelting plant located at Deadwood is of quite a benefit to a 
large number of producers, this plant being able to smelt at home 
many refractory ores which will not stand freight to more distant 
smelting plants. 

Tailings firom some of the larger plants, which in former years have 
been going to waste, are now being concentrated and treated at this 
plant and considerable revenue being saved to the operators. 

A large cblorination plant erected daring the year at Luma has 
been foand to work saccessfnlly some of the ores in the Black IliUs 
country, and will undoubtedly lead to the erection of more plants of 
this description. 

The cyanide mill erected daring the yenr 1894 has been found to 
treat snccessfnlly some of the ores of the Black Hills. 

At Lead City is located probably the largest tVee milling plant in the 
world, 780 stamps Iteing operated under one management. Everything 
is worked automatically as far as possible and the cost of mining and 
milling reduced to a minimnm. 

The output of the Black Hills daring the coming year gives promise 
of showing a large increase. 

The railroads in the district show a disposition to aid the mining 
public in every way possible by putting in side tracks aaiA bnilding 
Darrow-gange roads to oatlylng districts. 
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Total Production (»f Gold and Silver in South Dakota, Calendar Year 18K. 





Metal. 


Fine ounces. ' 


Talae. 


Gold 


206,411.170 ' 
105,917.24 


$4.2G6.S9rr.57 
136. 941 tf 


Silver 








Total 




4, 403. (Ml. 06 







BuLuoN OF South Dakota Production Deposited at the Various Mints .on) 
Assay Offices of the United States during Calendar Yeajj 1895. 



Infltitution. 



Denver mint 

Philadelphia mint 

New York assay office 
Helena assa}* office 



Total. 



Gold. 



Standard 
ounces. 




3, 449. 765 

14,645.392 

152. 714. 803 

25. on 



170,834.971 



$64, 181. 67 

272, 472. 41 

2,841,205.64 

465.32 

3, 178, 325. 04 



Silver. 



Standard 
ounces. 



Coining 
valne. 



Total Tsloe. 



344.73 I 
136. 45 
38, 452. 19 
2.66 



$401.13 I $64.5^2.190 

158.78 \ 272.63L19 

44,744.36 , 2,885,93G.«i 

3.09 468.41 



38, 936. 03 j 45, 307. 36 3, 2K, 6^. 49 



Disposition of Gold and Silver Bullion of South Dakota Puoductiox, 

Calendar Year 1895. 



Deposited at mints and assay offices of the Unite<l States, as per preceding table. 
Other producers in the State shipping to custom smelters and refineries 



Total. 



Vahie. 



^,223.632.10 
1,180. 308. d6 

4, 403, 811. M 




By A. Hanauer, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Otah's production of the precious metals for the year 1895 was 74,820 
ounces gold, of a value of $1,546,679, and 8,141,383 ounces silver, of a 
coining value of $10,525,994; a total of (12,072,673. 

Gompared with the preceding year, this is a gain of 20,250 ouuces 
gold and 1,607,201 ounces silver^ and in value a gain of $2,496,559. 

The silver output may be cousidered as normal, being about the 
average of recent years — ^higher than those immediately preceding it, 
but not equal to the production of 1890 and 1891 — while the gold yield 
shows a large increase over the year before and was the highest on 
record. The advance in the gold production in recent years has been 
regular and- steady, and single mines now produce more than the entire 
State (Territory) was credited with but a few years ago. 

The output of gold and silver comes almost wholly from old and 
well-known mines, no new producing mines or districts of importance 
being in evidence. Prospecting is active and widespread, notably in 
the vicinity of Mercur, in the Camp Floyd district, which promises largely 
to increase its yield of gold during the coming year. 

RECAPITULATION. 



Source. 




SuiD m it Coant V 

JnabCoanty 

Suit Lake Coanty 

Tooele County 

Beaver County 

Millard County 

Waahington County 

Miscellaneoua ahipments from counties not mentioned above. 



Total. 



Ounce*. 

4,133 

27,625 

11, 120 

29,300 

712 

1,330 



700 



Silver. 



OuncM. 

3, 204, 004 

3,617,166 

775,610 

121, 071 

607,500 

dOO 

10,102 

6,000 



74,820 8,141,383 



5753 P M 95- 



12 
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Comparison or Utah's Gold and Silver Product for the Calendar Yeabb 

1894 and 1896. 



Year. 



Gold. 



1894. 



Oimee*. 

64,570 



SUtv. 

Ouneu. 

6,534,182 



1895 74.820 1 8,141,383 



IncTMMO, 1896 20,250 1,607,201 



Note. — Of the total output as above given, 35,857 onnces gold and 6,058,192 onnceM 
silver were contained in smelting ores, and 38,963 ounces gold and 2,083,191 ounces 
silver were milled by various processes. All placer gold is included in the latter 
item. 



Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Statement of the Mineral Product of Utah for 1895. 





Copper. 


Lead nnre- 
fined. 


Silver in 
bars. 


BilTsr in 

base bnllion 

and ores. 


Gold in 
bars. 


Gold in 

bSM 

bullion 
and ores. 


G^^rmanlA LMid Works. .........x- 


Pounds. 
952,602 
625.000 
237,400 


Pound*. 

16.930.700 

8, 170. 000 

9,012,390 

1.631,910 

68,609 

612,940 


Ounces. 


Ounesa. 

1.722,740 
777,500 
906,698 

66,577 
118,451 

71,413 


950 
21,430 


Ouneet. 
9,753 


Haniiiier Smoltiiiflr Worki ,,^- 




7.800 


PAnnavl'PftTiiA. RnifilHnor Hn 




7.987 


TliA-T Minlnir an<1 RniAltlnirnA 




L328 


Dolir MiDiniT Co 




423,001 
1,285,000 


70 


Ontario Silver Minioe Co 




73 


Mercar Gold Min ing and Milling Co 
Silver Keef district 










10,102 






Other mines and nlacers 








8,911 
















Net product bars and base bnllion. 
Contents ore shipped 


1,814,902 
849,856 


36,326,549 
31,455,700 


1,718,103 


3,063.870 
2,842,822 


81.821 


26,051 
7,146 








ToUl 


2, 164, 757 


70,782,249 


1,718,103 


6,505,701 


31,321 


34.007 







EECAPITULATION. 

2,164,757 i>ounds copper, at 7 cents per pound $161,532.99 

70,782,240 pounds unrefined lead, at $42 per ton 1,486, 427. 2£ 

8,223,804 ounces fine silver at $0.6525 per ounce 6.366,032.11 

66,418 ounces fine gold, at $20 per ounce 1,908,360.00 

Total export value 8,812,852.32 

Computing the gold uid silver at the mint valuation, and other metals at their value at the seaboard, 
it would increase the value of the product to $14,510,959.94. 



TVASHINOTON. 
By Chaklbs G. Yaub. 

From returns received at the San Francisco mint the product of 
gold and silver in Washington for the calendar year 1895 is shown to 
be as follows: 

Gold, $373,148.05 

Silver 141,007.11 

Total 514,155.16 

The production in 1894 was — 

Gold $232,761.27 

SUver 12,520.09 

Total 245,281.36 

These figures show an increase of gold in 1895 over that of 1894 of 
$140,386.78 and an increase in silver of (128,487.02, a total increase 
of $268,873.80. 

This increase in both gold and silver is due mainly to the product 

of some large mining operations in a few of the counties. Since the 

decline in price of silver a few years since some of the large properties 

have either been closed down altogether or partially. Meantime search 

for gold properties has been going on, and such mines have been 

worked more vigorously. Moreover, much more complete returns were 

received from the larger companies and the different districts than was 

the case in the previous year. 
Asotin County appears on the records for the first time as a gold 

producer, the small amount shown having been from placer claims. 

Franklin County maintains about the same gold yield as the previous 
year, all from the mines at Pasco. 

Oarfield County, which shows a yield of $17,500 this year, did not 
appear in the statistics at all last year. The yield this year came from 
mines around Pomeroy and at Patalia City. 

In King County the yield of $6,870.77 gold and $3,421.27 silver came 
entirely from a few mines at Skykomish. This county gave no returns 
of bullion product in 1894. 

Kittitas County shows a total yield for 1895 of $163,040.62, mainly 
gold; an increase of $90,840 for the year. The largest single producer 
is the Blewett Gold Mining Company at Blewett, in Peshastin district, 
the only large quartz mill district in the county. At Cle-Elum the 
placers did not yield largely, and the main work on the quartz claims 
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has been development with no production, though the prosi>ect8 aie 
favorable for another year. The principal producers tributary to 
EUensburg are the Swauk placers, about 25 miles distant. The mines 
at Liberty, while numerous, have few large producers among them. 
At Mission there are only small mines, and the same may bo said of 
those at McOallura. Neither Peshastin, Teanaway, nor Wenatchee 
seems to have any large producers. 

Lewis County, which did not api>ear in the records of bullion product 
in 1894, makes a small showing for 1895 from St. Helens district in the 
eastern part of the county, where considerable development work is 
going on. 

A Wisconsin company has purchased a number of claims there and 
will erect reduction works. The recorder of the district states that 
about 1,000 claims have been located. No free-milling ore has beeu 
found; though it all carries gold, the ore is "refractory." The St 
Helens district embraces the region at the base of Mount St. Helens. 

Lincoln County shows a yield of $27,500 in gold and $5,000 in silver 
for 1895, while its entire product for 1894 was only $5,789.67. The sil- 
ver shipments were from mines tributary to Davenport and the gold 
from the placer mines around Wilbur. 

Okanogan County shows a somewhat smaller yield for 1895 than it 
did for the previous year. The mines at Oonconully shipped very httle 
in 1895, and few of them are at work. At Golden nothing but develop- 
ment work was done, except in a few instances. At Loomis, Loop-LooP) 
and Euby fewer mines were worked than in the previous year. 

Pierce County, which did not appear in the statistics of 1894, shows 
a yield of $10,000 in 1895, about equally divided between the mines at 
Buckley and Wilkeson. 

Skagit County, which showed a yield of $79,600 in 1894, returned 
only $23,000 in 1895. The silver mines are all closed and the gold yield 
is from Anacortes, Marble Point, and Sauk. 

Snohomish, which made returns of only $1,000 gold and $500 silver 
.in 1894, shows a yield in 1895 of $42,524.35 gold and $3,900 silver. The 
gold came from mines around Arlington, Galena, Monte Ohristo, Sultan 
City, and Wallace, and the silver from Monte Christo and Skykomish. 

The yield of gold in Stevens County in 1894, as shown by the returas 
received at the mint, was $3,700, while in 1895 the returns show $27,400. 
The silver in 1894 was $8,800 and in 1895 the returns received amount to 
$118,500. The main product of silver is from the mines at Colville, 
Chewelah, Fruitland, and Springdale, where are located the Jay Gould, 
Old Dominion, Deer Trail No. 2, and Cleveland mines. Some of the 
mines are comparatively new ones, while others have started up again 
after a period of idleness. 

Whatcom County shows a less yield than in 1894. Slate Creek dis- 
trict is expected to be an important one, though last year it was mainly 
development work which was done. A great number of prospectors 
were at work there in 1895 and many claims were located and opened. 
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Whitman Coanty produced (10,222 in gold in 1895 as againat $6,619.70 
in the previous year. This yield is mainly from the Hoodoo placers. 

The Oolvllle Reservation, recently opened, has attracted a very large 
number of miners and prospectors, though of course no yield of pre- 
cious metals can be expected until some work is done on the many 
claims which have been located. 

As to the number of men employed in mining in the State, it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain with exactness. The numbers engaged in mining in 
the different counties, as indicated by the returns received at the San 
Francisco mint, are as follows: Asotin County, 12; Franklin, 23; Gar- 
field, 70; King, 32; Kittitas, 580; Lewis, 150 (mainly prospecting in the 
St. Helen district); Lincoln, 140; Okanogan, 148; Pierce, 40; Skagit, 
48; Snohomish, 53 ; Stevens, 306; Whitman, GO; Whatcom, 500. Total, 
2,164. 

In the latter county the large number indicated are said to be at 
work prospecting and developing claims in Slate Greek district. This 
^numeration covers only those engaged in regular mining operations. 
The number of prospectors and men engaged in work on unproductive 
mines it is impossible to estimate. Many hundreds have gone into the 
Colville Eeservatiou, for instance, but as yet there is no product for 
that year. 

The rate of wages varies somewhat. In some of the placers in Kittitas 
Gonnty the men get only $2 per day, and the highest paid, accord- 
ing to the returns received, is $2.50 per day. In Okanogan Gounty 
the average rate is $3, with some instances of $3.50. In Skagit Gounty 
the rate is $3, as is also the case in Snohomish. In Stevens Gounty $3 
per day is paid and in some of the silver mines the rate is $3.50 per 
day. In Lincoln the rate appears to be $2.25 per day. 

Bullion Production op the Mines of Washington, 1895. 

RECAPITULATION. 



County. 



Aaotin 

Franklin... 
Garfield... 

King 

KittitM.... 

Lewis 

Lincoln — 
Okanogan.. 

Pierce 

Skagit 

Snohomisfa . 
Stevens — 
'WhatcoiD . . 
Whitman.. 

Total 



Gold. 



$3,200.00 

9, 100. 00 

17,500.00 

6, 870. 77 

162,396.23 

3,000.00 

27,500.00 

18, 434. 70 

10,000.00 

23,000.00 

42, 524. 35 

27,400.00 

12,000.00 

10, 222. 00 



373, 148. 05 



Silver. 



$3,421.27 
044.39 



5,000.00 
3,541.45 



3,900.00 

118, 500. 00 

6,000.00 



141, 007. 11 



Total. 



$3,200.00 

0, 100. 00 

17, 500. 00 

10,292.04 

163, 040. 62 
3,000.00 
32,500.00 
21,976.15 
10,000.00 
23,000.00 
46,424.35 

145,900.00 
18,000.00 
10, 222. 00 



514, 155. 16 



PARTING AKD REFININa PROCB88BS 

By D. K. TUTTLE, Ph. D., 
Melter and Refiner of the United States Mint at Philadelphia. 

Oold and silver are not foaiid native in a state of purity. Indeed, 
they seem to "hunt in couples." Our California nuggets contain, on 
an average, about 88 per cent gold, the balance being chiefly silver. 
Native silver has been found more nearly approaching purity; but even 
this contains enough gold to pay for parting. But by far the largest 
source of silver is the lead and copper ores of the West, in which it 
occurs accompanied by gold, in small percentage it is true, but very 
important in value. 

The lead ores are smelted to "base bullion," in which the gold and 
silver are caught. The lead smelter afterwards carries the concentrat- 
ing process up to the point of dor6 bars, which are silver carrying gold 
as its chief impurity. These bars go to the refinery for parting. 

The copper minerals of Montana, Arizona, etc., carry silver and gold, 
and the electrolytic process of refining the crude copper made firom 
these ores is now an enormous industry. In this process the solution 
and current are so regulated that only pure copper passes over and is 
deposited on the cathode, while the original plate — the anode — is disin- 
tegrated and the impurities fall to the bottom of the tank as a mad, 
technically known as "slimes." This mud is a veritable drag net of 
nearly all the impurities known to the metallurgist, containing, besides 
gold and silver, notably copper, bismuth, antimony, arsenic, lead, sal- 
phur, selenium, and tellurium. After a more or less successful purifi- 
cation in the copper works, the resulting bullion is subjected to one of 
the parting and refining processes described below. 

Some gold ores are associated with platinum and platiniridium. Iri- 
dosmine is rather abundant in the auriferous beach sands of northern 
California. Dentists^ scrap, again, contains platinum, tin, and copper. 
Jewelers' bars, resulting from the melting down of old jewelry, watch 
cases, etc. (filled and solid), contain nearly all the metals used in the 
arts. 

It will thus be seen that the material to be treated is of the most 
heterogeneous description and not unfrequently special methods have 
to be adopted. Thus, iridosmine is separated from gold by alloying 
the latter with sufficient silver to so diminish the si)ecific gravity of the 
molten mass that the heavy iridosmine grains will settle to the bottom 
of the crucible. The silver and gold are then carefully poured off and 
parted by acids, as hereafter ^.^octibed. 
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METHODS OF PABTINO. 

Three general methods are in use for parting gold and silver, known 
as the '^nitric-acid," the "sulphuric-acid," and the "electrolytic" proc- 
ess, respectively. The latter is in use in a few private plants, where 
it gives satisfaction, but it seems to be better adapted to large smelt- 
ing works where argentiferous lead is purified than to Government 
refineries. 

The electrolytic process is said to give satisfactory results only when 
the bullion to be parted has been refined in a cupel furnace until it con- 
tains not over 2 per cent of impurities (lead, copper, bismuth, etc.). 
Kone of our mints or assay offices can easily be provided with facilities 
for such wholesale cupelling operations, and the process has therefore 
been confined, as stated, to lead-smelting plants. It yields silver of 
exceptional purity (0.999^), and the estimated output of the few concerns 
using it is some 10,000,000 ounces fine silver per annum. As it is an 
interesting process from a scientific as well as industrial point of view, 
a short description may not be amiss before proceeding to deal with the 
methods in use at the Government institutions. 

ELECTBOLYTIC PABTINa AND BEFININa. 

The silver carrying gold and a small percentage of impurities is cast 
from the cupel into flat plates about 18 inches long, 10 inches wide, and 
one-half inch thick, weighing about 30 pounds each. 

These plates form the anodes, and are suspended by three lugs cast 
on one of the long sides. They therefore hang with the greater length 
horizontal. Tanks of California redwood planks are very carefully 
made, 11 feet long by 2 feet wide and 20 inches deep (inside measure). 
Six partitions are placed crosswise in a tank, so as to give seven separate 
cells or << baths." In each cell three plates or anodes are suspended, 
alternating with four cathodes. These latter are thin- rolled sheets of 
pure silver 13 by 20 by :^ inches thick, weighing 50 troy ounces each. 
The distance between anode and cathode is about If inches. 

Both anodes and cathodes are suspended by conducting wires &om 
copper rods resting on the edges of the tank. Two copper bars trav- 
erse these top edges and are conneced with the respective poles of the 
dynamo. The cross rods supporting the plates rest on these bars, but 
one end of the rod caiTying an anode is insulated by a rubber baud, 
while the opposite end of the rod carrying a cathode is insulated in like 
manner. The current must therefore pass from one conductor to the 
anodes, through the solution and the cathodes to the return conductor. 
It will be seen that the current is divided between these seven cells, 
and that we have 21 anodes connected in multiple with 28 cathodes. 

A model plant consists of 14 such tanks, containing 7 cells each. 
Ten of these tanks are constantly in circuit, four being in turn cut out 
for charging, discharging; and possible xepak^, TYi^^fi^ \^ \»s^^ ^ds^^ 
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connected in series. The dynamo famishes a corrent of 180 amperes, 
with an electro-motive force of 90 volts. Snch a corrent requires 22 
horsepower. The total cathode sorface is 10 sqnare feet in each tank. 
There is therefore a current density of 18 amperes per square foot of 
cathode surface. This is high as compared with that used in copjier 
refining, but is purposely so, in order that the silver may be deposited 
in coarse crystals nonadherent to the cathodes. The silver can then be 
easily brushed off aud collected at short intervals. Thus the constant 
renewal of cathodes is avoided and an important saving effected in tbe 
stock of silver carried in the baths. 

Each anode is inclosed in a muslin bag, which serves to catch the 
undissolved metals which fall as a black slime. In this are found all 
the gold and bismuth, the greater part of the lead as peroxide, together 
with some silver and copper. Below this system of anodes, cathodes, 
and bags in the bath is stretched on a box-like irame a piece of cloth 
on which is gathered the deposited silver as it is scrai>ed from the 
cathodes by wooden '^brushes." These brushes straddle the cathodes 
without touching, and are kept moving to and fro by machinery, aud 
they serve not only to brush off the silver as fast as it is deposited, 
thus preventing short circuits, but also to keep the solution uniform 
by gentle agitation. 

The solution is one of silver and copper nitrate, to which about 1 per 
cent of nitric acid is added. The acid tends to prevent the deiKisition 
of copi)er with the silver, and about 1 pint is added to each bath 
every twenty-four hours. Three-eighths of 1 volt will decompose silver 
nitrate, while copper nitrate requires 1^ volts, and lead nitrate a still 
higher voltage. 

In a slightly acid solution, containing silver, copper, and lead nitrates, 
the current will not deposit a trace of anything but silver until the lead 
and copper get to be largely in excess of the silver. It is said tliat 
pure silver will be deposited from a solution containing one and one 
half times as much copper as of silver. Of course the gradual acca- 
mulation of impurities in the bath necessitates its gradual renewal by 
addition of fresh solution, the silver being precipitated from the portion 
withdrawn by salt water. 

Each tank is cleaned of deposited silver every other day, and of gold 
slimes once a week. A full-sized anode is dissolved in about two and 
one-half days. The crystalline silver is washed thoroughly with hot 
water, dried, and melted. The geld slimes are melted, granulated, and 
parted by acid. 

Such a plant as described will produce about 33,000 ounces of fine 
silver each twenty-four hours. 

ACm-PABTINa PSOCESSES. 

Acid-parting processes depend upon the solubility of silver, copper, 
etc., in an acid which will not attack the gold. Strong sulphuric (oil 
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of vitriol) is such an acid, and nitric acid is another, bat their mode of 
action and the apparatus required are quite different. The use of each 
^ill be described in detail. 

THE NITEIC-ACID PBOGESS. 

This is the oldest and until a comparatively recent date the only 
method in use for parting gold and silver. The first notice we have of 
its use on a large scale was in the fifteenth century, and proved a very 
profitable one, by some Germans at Venice, who employed it in extract- 
iiig gold from Spanish silver, keeping their art a secret. They acquired 
with their wealth the title of "gold makers" by their mysterious 
operations. 

Parting by nitric acid is conducted on a large scale much iu the same 
manner as an assay of gold bullion is made in the laboratory. It con- 
sists of the following operations: 

(1) Assorting and proportioning the bullion; (2) granulation of the 
same ; (3) solution of the silver in acid ; (4) treatment of the gold residue ; 
(5) precipitation of the silver as chloride; (6) reduction of the chloride 
by zinc; (7) washing, drying, and melting the parted metals. 

It is of course desirable that the bullion should be approximately 
free from base metals other than copper. Tin, antimony, and arsenic are 
especially objectionable, the two former not being soluble in nitric acid. 
They give insoluble oxides, which remain behind with the gold and must 
be removed in the crucible by suitable oxidizing fluxes. Copper, on 
the other hand, acts as a substitute for silver in the parting process, 
being, as it is, readily soluble in nitric acid. When silver deposits are 
scarce, therefore, such as contain considerable quantities of copper, 
whether of gold or silver, are not undesirable, although the copper 
requires more acid for solution than the silver which it replaces. 

It was originally thought that the proper proportion for parting was 
three parts silver to one of gold, hence the name "quartation" given 
to the process. Experience has shown, however, that a lesser propor- 
tion of silver is quite as effective, and that the copper may be consid- 
ered as silver for parting purposes. The proportion of gold to silver 
(and copper) used at the Philadelphia mint is 1 to 2^. 

The necessary calculations having been made, the deposits are assorted 
into melts of about 4,000 ounces each, preferably by mingling gold and 
silver deposits. If the latter are not on hand in sufficient quantity, 
fine silver is substituted. The "melt" is now brought to fusion in a 
large crucible, thoroughly mixed, and then by means of a dipping cup 
is poured into cold water from a height of some 3 feet. The cup is 
given a peculiar swirling, wavy motion, by which means the thin 
stream of molten metal is broken up when it strikes the water into 
leafy granules and hollow spheres, not unlike golden popcorn in appear- 
ance-*this to expose as much surface as possible for the action of the 
acid. These granulations are dissolved in porcelain vessels of about 
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33 gallons capacity. Twelve sach vessels are placed in a large water 
bath in what is called the '^parting hoose." Provision is made for 
heating the water BuiToanding the jars, and a connection from the top 
of the house to a chimney serves to carry off the acid fumes. 

Each jar receives a charge of 190 pounds of granulations and 175 
pounds strong nitric acid. When the first strong action has subsided, 
steam is admitted to the water surromiding the jars. The metal and 
acid will about half fill the jar. At intervals of twenty minutes the 
contents are thoroughly stirred with a wooden paddle, the doors on 
the side of the house being raised for the purpose. The charge is kept 
boiling gently during six hours, by which time most of the silver will 
have been dissolved, leaving the gold as a granular sediment. The 
steam is turned off from the bath, and hot water added to the jars to 
dilute the strong silver solution. After subsidence of the gold, the 
clear solution, containing silver, copper, lead, etc., is siphoned off and 
transferred to the precipitation tank. The jars are again filled with 
hot water, the contents well stirred, and again allowed to settle. The 
clear liquid is added to the first, and 50 pounds of fresh, strong acid 
added to each jar. The boiling is renewed for five or six hours, when 
washing of the gold by decantation is several times repeated. The 
gold sediment is now transferred to a lead-lined tab, mounted upon a 
truck. This tub has placed in it a perforated false bottom, which is 
carefully covered with cotton cloth, the whole constituting a large 
colander or movable filter. Water is now passed through the gold 
until most of the silver has been removed, the wash waters being 
transferred, as before, to the large tank for precipitation. 

From this filter the gold is transferred to cast-iron pots, in which it 
receives a boiling in strong sulphuric acid, to which a small quantity 
of niter is added. This treatment extracts an additional portion of 
silver and materially increases the fineness of the gold. The strongly 
acid liquor is ladled off into vessels partly filled with water. From 
this solution the silver and a little gold are periodically recovered sus 
^< residues." The gold is thrown from the iron pots into water, washed 
a number of times by decantation, and then thoroughly sweetened on a 
portable tub filter, such as has been described. It is now dried and 
melted. If a sample bar, upon trial, proves to be tough, the melt is 
now ladled into iron molds, giving bars of some 3Q0 to 400 ounces each. 
If the trial bar is brittle, the molten mass is fluxed with niter through 
an *«eye" of bone ash. The niter oxidizes lead, antimony, arsenic, sul- 
phur, etc., the products being absorbed by the bone ash cover. 

About 6,000 ounces constitutes such a melt, and we have some fifteen 
bars of a fineness of 0.998 or 0.999, and worth, say, $8,000 each. 

RECOVERY OF THE SILVER. 

The silver solutions, together with the wash waters from the gold 

treatment described, are transferred to a large precipitation tank, 

having a capacity of some 2,000 gaUon^. T\x\^ \^ n^N^t ^Kl^X^ SX&1^\1 
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capacity, since abundant room must be left for stirring and rousing the 
contents. Salt water is now run into the silver solution until a test 
shows that enough has been added to convert all silver present into 
chloride. An excess is avoided, since silver chloride is slightly soluble 
in salt water. The contents of a large tub are now drawn off through a 
filter. This is a wooden tank 6J feet long, 3 wide, and 1 J in depth, lead 
lined, and provided with a perforated false bottom. The bottom and 
sides of this tank are carefully covered with cotton cloths as a filtering 
medium. The curd-like silver chloride is run into this filter through a 
large wooden stopcock. The liquid which drains off is returned to the 
filter until it runs clear, after which it is passed through several traps 
to the sewer. Fresh water is passed through the chloride until all 
soluble matters are removed, when it is allowed to drain. The filter 
tank is mounted on low wheels for convenience of moving the chloride 
to the reducing vat. This is again a lead-lined rectangular tank. The 
silver chloride is transferred to this tank by means of a copper scoop 
shovel. Hot water is run on, and granulated zinc added in sufficient 
quantity to reduce the chloride to metallic silver. The addition of sul- 
phuric acid hastens the action and serves to dissolve the slight surplus 
of zinc which it is necessary to use to insure complete conversion into 
metallic silver. The reduced silver is now taken out with a copper 
scoop having a shovel handle and put into a filter colander, such as 
was described previously when speaking of gold treatment. In this 
colander the silver is washed with hot water until entirely sweet. It 
is now ready for compression into solid cakes by hydraulic pressure. 
These cakes are dried in a current of hot air, when they are ready for 
melting. This is usually done without fiuxes, and the resulting bars 
have a fineness of 0.998 to 0.999. 

THE SULPHUBICACID PBOOESS. 

Thoroughly satisfactory as is the nitric-acid process, so far as its 
effectiveness is concerned and the high grade of gold and silver which 
it yields, yet the comparatively high price of nitric acid and the neces- 
sity of using either platinum or porcelain vessels led to its being super- 
seded in modern plants by the sulphuric-acid-parting process. Diluted 
sulphuric acid has no action on silver, but the strong acid, when heated, 
is decomposed by that metal, giving off' sulphurous acid and forming 
silver oxide, which x)asses into solution in the excess of acid as silver 
sulphate. If gold is present in moderate percentage, say not to exceed 
one-third of the whole, strong sulphuric acid will extract the silver and 
leave the gold a« a granular brown sediment. Should the bullion con- 
tain anything like one-half gold, the latter metal will protect the silver 
against acid attack and the result will be failure. It is therefore the 
business of the refiner to adjust for the melting pot gold deposits with 
those of silver carrying small quantities of gold, or, failing such, to 
add fine silver so as to have from two to tbre^ paxXa ol »^^<Bt tot vas^^Sv^. 
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part of gold. Sach an admixture is melted in a large crucible, thor- 
oughly mixed, and then, with a " dipping cup," is poured into cold 
water, as described in speaking of the nitric-acid process. 

But the proper adjustment of silver to the gold is not the only point 
requiring care. Most bullion coming to the refinery contains varying 
quantities of copper, and this metal works very badly in strong sul- 
phuric acid, although we found that metal the least objectionable one 
iu the nitric-acid treatment. While decomposing the acid with forma- 
tion of copper sulphate, this latter, unlike the silver sulphate, is insolu- 
ble in oil of vitriol. Hence, if present in any considerable quantity, 
copper soon acts as a protector to the bullion, and the chemical action 
either ceases or becomes tediously slow. Besides apxK)rtioning the sil- 
ver to gold, it is necessary, therefore, to so combine deposits that the 
granulations do not contain more than 6 to 8 per cent of ccipper. 

DISSOLVINO THE SILVBB. 

The success of this beautiful process really depends upon the happy 
observation that while weak sulphuric acid rapidly dissolves iron, yet, 
if the acid be strong enough, it has no appreciable action — -just the 
reverse of its relations to silver. Cast-iron vessels may therefore be 
employed. A cast-iron kettle will last for years, during which time 
hundreds of tons of silver may be dissolved in it by boiling oil of vitriol. 
Large iron kettles are used, weighing half a ton, mounted over a fur- 
nace. Into this a charge of 300 to 400 pounds of the granulated bullion 
is placed, and covered with three or four times its weight of acid — 66 B. 
Heat is applied, when a lively evolution of sulphurous acid sets in, 
which, if too violent, must be checked by the addition of a little cold 
acid and slackening of the fire. This boiling is continued for several 
hours, during which time the escaping and consumed acid is grad 
ually replaced. When the solution is complete, the fire is withdrawn 
and the contents of the kettle allowed to quietly settle. A little cold 
acid is added to aid the precipitation of any suspended gold. Hoods 
over the kettles carry ofi^ the fumes to condensing and suppression 
apparatus. 

The strongly acid solution, while still hot, is siphoned ofif into the 
*' reducing houses." These are long, rectangular vats lined with lead, 
and provided with sloping covers like the roof of a house. These covers 
are hinged to what would be the ridgepole, and are counterbalanced 
so as to be easily raised. Slabs or ingots of metallic copper are placed 
on the bottom and sides of these vats, which are then partly filled with 
cold water. The hot silver solution is then run in. A lively commo- 
tion ensues, as will readily be imagined when one recalls the heat 
evolved by the mingling of cold oil of vitriol with water. In this case 
the acid is nearly at its boiling point, which is greatly above that of 
water, and the resulting crackling and spluttering must be seen to be 
ax)preciated. The result is a weak solution of silver sulphate, rendered 
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milky by the separation of fine crystals of that salt, the solubility of 
which is very slight in pure water. The copper immediately begins to 
precipitate the silver as a beautiful crystalline moss, easily detachable 
from the plates when the operation is complete. This requires about 
twenty-four hours. Meanwhile the copper has taken the place of sil- 
ver, and we have now a strong solution of copper sulphate (blue vitriol). 
This blue solution is drawn off for crystallization and the spongy silver 
carefully transferred to leaching tubs for thorough sweetening with 
fresh water. The silver, now in the form of minute, flaky crystals, is 
compacted into cakes by means of hydraulic pressure and these cakes 
dried in a current of warm air, after which a simple fusion in a black- 
lead crucible without fluxes gives a bullion .998 or .999 fine. If silenium 
or tellurium is present in the bullion it will pass into solution with the 
silver and be deposited with it by the copper plates. In this ease the 
spongy silver will be dark colored and the melt will be brittle. It must 
then be fiuxed with niter. 

The sulphate of copper is a staple article of commerce and is care- 
fully prepared for the market. When sold, the proceeds should mate- 
rially reduce the expense of parting the bullion. But, unfortunately, 
while the materials for its production, the acid and copper, are pur- 
chased out of the fund arising from the collected charges from the 
depositor, yet the product, blue vitriol, is by present ruling treated as 
"waste product," the proceeds from which, when sold, must be turned 
into the general Treasury instead of the refinery fund. 

We left the gold as a sediment in the large iron dissolving kettle. 
A small quantity of fresh acid is added and the gold then removed to 
a smaller vessel by an iron ladle, perforated with holes. It is trans- 
ferred to another iron pot, in which it receives a number of repeated 
boilings with fresh strong acid. There are not less than five such 
boilings. The finishing acids are siphoned off and used upon fresh 
charges of bullion. The gold is now transferred to a tub, in which it 
is washed first with cold water and then with hot. These washings 
find their way to the silver-precipitating tanks. It is now transferred 
to a lead-lined vat mounted upon a truck. This vat has a perforated 
false bottom, which is carefully covered with cloth, the whole constitut- 
ing a large movable filter. Water is now passed through the gold in 
this filter until it is entirely sweet. If the gold is in coarse particles 
it may be dried and melted without danger of its being mechanically 
carried off while placing it in the crucible, but if very fine it is com- 
pacted into cakes, while wet, by hydraulic pressure. These cakes are 
dried as were those of silver, in a current of warm air, and melted in a 
graphite crucible. A trial sample is taken to see if the metal is tough. 
The presence of even small quantities of lead will render the gold 
brittle, in which case it is fluxed with niter through an "eye" in a 
cover of bone ash. When tough, it is ladled into iion molds. Abov^^ 
6,000 ounces constitute such a bar melt. TVie\>wc«k ^\^ ^orc^Ock ^aXsw'Q^* 
$8,000 each. 
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PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 



According to the Eeiwrtof tbe Witwatersrand Ofaamberof Mines the 
total gold output of the Transvaal during 1895 was 2,605,412 ounces 4 
]>enny weights, of a declared value of £8,577,550, contributed as follows : 

Onnces. 

Witwaterarand 2,277,640 

DeKaap 63,046 

LydeDburg 63,506 

KlerkwJrop 90,841 

Zontpansberg, otc 9,550 

Malmani 829 

Total 2,505,412 

8UMMAKY. 

Witwatersrand "... 2,277,640 

Otber districts 227,772 

Total 2,505,412 

The average fineness of the South African gold, as ascertained by 
this Bureau from Sir 0. W. Freinantle, deputy master of the royal mint, 
London, is 0.847 J, which makes its value per ounce $17.5194. The total 
product of South Africa in 1895 of 2,505,412 ounces crude therefore 
represents 2,123,337 ounces, or 66,044.69 kilograms, fine, of the value of 
$43,893,300. 

"In June,'' says the Report of the Chamber of Mines, "the output 
of the Witwatersrand for the first time exceeded 200,000 ounces, and 
in August it exceeded 203,000 ounce.8. The setback since then has 
been due to several causes, chief of which was the failure to keep the 
supply of native labor up to the demand, the shortage increasing as 
the year drew to a close. Although, however, not so great as antici- 
pated at the beginning of the year, there has still been an appreciable 
increase in the output during the past twelve months. 

"In the other districts of the Transvaal, in spite of the greater activ- 
ity in mining and prospecting operations, the output shows a decline 
as compared with 1894. This decline was due to the diminished pro- 
duction of the Sheba Company, which was in l«c^^ TCkftasox^ ^^Y^^Xft 
5753 P M 95 13 ^^ 
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an accident to the machinery, which seriously curtailed the work for 
four months. 

^^ Since work commenced on the Witwatersrand the total piodaetion 
has amounted to 8,858,039 ounces 8 pennyweights. In arriying at this 
total an allowance of 42,000 ounces has been made, this being the esti- 
mate for unrecorded production during the years 1887, 1888, and 1889. 
The following table shows the production from year to year: 

Total Gold Pkoduction of the Witwatbrssand. 

Ob8. DtU. 

1887 23,125 8 

1888 208,121 14 

1889 369,557 5 

Estimated unrecorded produotion 1887, 1888, and 1889 42, 000 

1890 494,817 

1891 _ 729,268 6 

1892 1,210,868 16 

1893 1,478,477 3 

1894 2,024,168 12 

1895 2,277,640 4 

Total 8,858,039 « 

^^ The increase for the year has been 253,476 ounces 12 pennyweights, 
and would have been larger but for the short fall in native labor sap- 
ply, already referred to. Last year the principal source of increase was 
the gold extracted from tailings, the advance under that head having 
been greater than tliat derived from milling operations, due in consid- 
erable degree to the treatment of the tailings accumulated during pre- 
vious years. This year, however, the tonnage dealt with correspoDds 
closely with that resulting from millwork, and the yield from the mills 
again takes the lead in contributing toward the aggregate increase. 

^^ The average number of stamps running per day was 2,546, against 
2,273 in 1894, being an increase of 273 stamps, while, owing to the 
more general use of heavier stamps, the effective crushing poAver per 
stamp was raised to the extent of 0.42 ton per day. On the other hand, 
the mills ran for 2.23 days less than in the previous year, the figures 
being 331.81 days in 1895 and 334.04 in 1894. The tonnage of ore dealt 
with shows an advance of 629,210 tons, with a resulting increase in 
gold production of 196,215 ounces 1 pennyweight, equal to 9.69 per 
cent. The average mill yield was less than last year by 0,54 penny- 
weight per ton; but the extraction from tailings improved, and the 
total jdeld per ton by milling and retreatment process remains practi- 
cally unchanged at rather over 13J pennyweights per ton. Tailings 
show an increased tonnage of 82,494 tons, and an augmented yield of 
51,343 ounces 17 pennyweights, the figures having been, for 1894, 
2,074,673 tons, 587,888 ounces 14 pennyweights; for 1895, 2,757,167 
tons, 638,732 ounces 11 pennyweights. From concentrates, the ton- 
nage of which is not given, the increased yield was greater by 26,817 
ounces 4 pennyweights. Preparations have been made for the treat- 
ment of slimes, of which a great quantity has been accumulated during 
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the past year, and iu the coming year the yield from this source will add 
to the total extraction. 

^' Other sources, again show a decline, the falling off under this head 
for 1895 haying been 19,934 ounces 2 pennyweights. This simply 
means that the heaps of ^^ tailings" worked last year by private persons 
have diminished, and that gradually all the gold produced in this dis- 
trict is being declared direct to the chamber, the amount declared by 
the banks as received from 'other sources' having been only 25,886 
ounces 19 pennyweights for 1895, against 45,821 ounces 1 pennyweight 
in 1894. During the past year no alluvial gold was produced on the 
Witwatersrand. 

The following is the summary of increases and decreases during 1895 : 

Increasbs. 

Ozs. Dwts. 

MiU ; 196,215 1 

Tailinga 51,343 17 

Concentrates 26,817 4 

Total 274,376 2 

Total Increase. 

0b8. Dwts. 
Less decreases from ''other souToes'' 19,934 2 

From alluyial 965 8 

— — 20,899 10 

Net increase 253,476 12 

Other Increases. 

Mill tons.. 629,210 

Tailings do.... 82,494 

Average number of stamps dropping per day 273 

In efficiency of stamps per day tons.. 0.42 

In yield per ton of tailings pennyweight.. 0.25 

Other Decreases. 

Mill yield per ton pennyweight.. 0.54 

Days milling dnring year 2. 23 

^*The other districts of the Transvaal show a net decrease of 13,917 
ounces 8 pennyweights, for which the short fall iu the output of the 
Sheba Company is mainly responsible. In the following districts the 
increases and decreases obtained were: 

Increases — Ois. Dwta. 

InKlerksdrop 13,126 15 

InLydenboi'g 3,231 

InMalmani 335 

Total 16^692 16 

Decreases — Om. Dwt§. 

DeKaap 29,531 3 

Zoutpansberg, etc 1,079 

— 30,610 3 

Net decrease \^,^W ^ 
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Statemxnt showing Wsight and Valub of Raw Gold Exported from South 
Africa, Capk Colony, and Natal during 1895, as Supplusd to thb Chamber 
BY THK Respective Collectors of Customs. 



Month. 



Jannary . . . 
Febmary . . 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

Jnly 

August — 
September . 
October — 
November . 
December. . 

Total 



Cape Colony. 



Weight. 



OuncM. 
195,781 
176,147 
150,843 
150,014 
198,480 
185,928 
196,586 
233,670 
199,989 
218,024 
193,659 
200.199 



2,317,900 



Valoe. 



£072,964 
606,089 
543,173 
546,830 
678, 007 
640.297 
679. 749 
806.342 
687,026 
757, 114 
669,579 
689,467 



7,975,637 



Natal. 


Weight. 


Value. 


OlCflMt. 




4,454 


£15.588 


5.480 


19,184 


5,682 


19,887 


2,84S 


A.946 


6,197 


21,091 


5,439 


1»,036 


5,317 


18,608 


6,937 


24,281 


3,880 


13,579 


• 5,469 


19, 142 


3,880 


13,575 


2,602 


9,106 


58.179 


203,623 



Total. 



Weight. Value 



Ounee0. 
200.235 
181,027 
165.525 
162.456 
204,657 
191,307 
201,903 
240,607 
203,809 
223.493 
197,539 
202,801 



2,370,079 



£088,553 
624,*ii3 
503. 06D 
556,776 



659.332 
098.357 
830,623 
700.606 
776,216 
083,154 
096.573 



8,179,280 



The folio win f^ table shows the export of native gold from Witwaters- 
rand by the banks (the Standard Bank, Bank of Africa, the National 
Bank, the African Banking Corporation, the Natal Bank, and the Bob 
inson South African Banking Gompany) daring 1895 : 



Month. 



Jannary 

February 

March 

April 

Mny 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Kovember 

December i 

Total 



Native gold 
ezpotxiB. 



Oufues. 

167,062.30 

163,298.54 

151.002.80 

172,510.10 

162. 527. 75 

185,097.04 

229,990.00 

185,806.53 

213, 094. 80 

171,073.05 

185. 313. 06 

212.334.40 



Total Tiloe. 



2, 202, 181. 10 



£584,872 
577,28 
533,907 
598.03 
567,382 
658,833 
003.051 
668,008 
734,331 
600,825 
€48.381 
TSS^&SO 



7,70B,K« 



(From the Seventh Annual Report of the Witwatersrand Chamber of Mines^ 
December 31, 1895, page 172-176.) 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 
Statement showing the Gold Output during 1895. 

[From the Seventh Annnal Report of the Witwatenrand Chamber of Mines, Sonth Afrioan Hepublic, 

1896, pp. 181, 188.] 



Month. 



January... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

Jnly 

Angnat . . . . 
September 

October 

November . 
December. . 

Total 



DeKaap 
gold fiolas. 



Ounces. 
6,091.745 
5, 903. 418 
3, 402. 070 
2,646.174 
3,940.923 
8, 130. 174 
3,743.192 
6,339.064 
6,089.402 
8,001.113 
7, 601. 798 
7, 141. 181 



63,030.854 



Klerkftdorp 
district. 

OuncM. 
0,002 
0,051 
8, 747} 
8.5701 
8,413 
7,094 
8,202 
7,174 
6,488| 
5,732 
6,055| 
6.6351 



91.2()6i 



THE RESULTS OF THE GOLD-MINING INDUSTRY OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 

REPUBLIC IN THE YEAR 1895. > 

[By M. Francke, of Barberton, Transvaal.] 

The amoants of ore taken from the mines in 1894 and 1895, as shown 

by the official statistics of the EepnbHc, are given in the foHowing 

table: 

Table I. 



Witwatersrand 

Heidelberg 

Schonspruit 

Malmani 

De Kaap 

Zontpansberg.. 

Lydenbnrg 

Vrybeid 

Carolina 

Pretoria 



Total . . . 
Increase 



Gk>ld district. 



Ore raised. 



1894. 



a Long tont. 
3.062,767 
25, 618 
182,448 
387 
113,963 
26,613 
71,568 
5,500 
150 



1895. 



aLong tons. 
3,017,078 
32,641 
231,340 
2,915 
80,968 
19,816 
86,249 
5,484 
260 
391 



3, 489, 014 



4, 377, 142 
888,127 



aOne English ton eqnala 1,016.048 kilograms. 



I Translated from GlUokanf, Berg-und Htttten-manniBohe Wochenscbrift, Essen 
(Bohr), May 2, 1896, p. 346, etc. 
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The work done in the ore-dressing establishments is shown in the 
following tables : 



Table II. 



Gold district. 



Witwaterarand. , 

Heidelberg 

SchoDSpmit 

Malmani 

DoKaap 

Zoutpansberg... 

Lydenborg 

Vryheid 

Carolina 

Pretoria 



Ore stamped in the mills. 



Total. 



Per stamp and 
per day. 



1884. 



1805. 



1884. 



1885. 



Long Urn*. Long torn. Long tons. Long tons. 



2, 871, 895 
25,614 
183,389 
387 
95,443 
27,358 
63,9«8 
1,708 
80 
30 



3,601,897 

29,294 

214,222 I 

, 1.650 ' 

50,420 

21,583 

79,970 

3.864 

250 

374 



Total 3,260,462 

Increase ' 

Decrease 



3.716 
2.805 
4.557 
1.106 
1.966 
2.963 
3.021 
0.916 
1.067 
938 



4.086 
3.166 
4.433 
1.029 
1.070 
2.925 
8.520 
3.209 
1.889 
8.937 



Concen trates. 



Prodaoed. 



Quantity shipped. 



1804. 



1895. 



18M. 



1886. 



Longtona, 
26,074 



3. 003, 333 
633,871 



3.627 



4.000 
382 



1,002 
175 
127 
135 



Long tons. Long UmM.'Longtomi. 
40,350 



606 
6 



666 



27,678 



41,926 
14, 113 



702 



an 



702 



an 



341 



Tabub III. 



Gold district. 



Concentrates. 



Gold contents 

per ton 

of quantity 

shipped. 



1804. 



Ozs. 



Witwatersmnd . . . 

Heidelberg 

Sclionspmit 

Malmani 

Do Kaap , 0. 796 

Zoutpansberg ' 

Lydcnburg L. , 

Vryheid 

I 
Carolina ' 

Protoritt ' 



Total.-., 
Increase . 
Decrease. 



6.706 



1885. 



OZM. 



Quantity. 



Average gold 

oontente 

per ton. 



Tailinga. 



Qoantlty. 



Average gold 
oontenU 
pertoB. 



1894. 



Long 
Unu. 

24,134 



7.019 



7.019 
.223 



247 
42 



24,423 



1895. 



Long 

tont. Oz9. 

34,812 3.159 



1894. 



66 I 6.000 
1.788 



34,378 
9,955 



3.185 



1895. 1804. 



1896. 



Oxt. 
2.806 



5.848 



2.904 



.281 



Long 
ton§. 

2,772,790 

28,064 

146,488 

2,070 

90,817 



Long 
torn, 

2,863,868 

50,656 

171,841 

3,248 

63,180 



1804. 



1895. 



Ots. 

0.233 



30.406 



3,070,666 



56.440 



.236 
.278 
.627 



.635 



On. 

0.24B 
.471 
.Hi 

.1» 

.601 



3,209,242 
120,087 



.255 



.254 



.001 



In order to nnderstand some of the above tables it must be remarked 
that as a rale all the ore raised is sent to the mills to be stamped. 
The sump of the stampers runs out of the mortars over amalgamated 
plates on wbicli the combination of the free gold with the amalgam takes 
place. While the slimes in most instances run off into the slime tanks 
and there deposit the tailings, in mauy ot^-di^%%\w% ^^tablishmeuts they 
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are conducted over apparatus of various kinds and different construc- 
tion, in which the particles containing gold in combination are precipi- 
tated in consequence of their high specific gravity — mostly on woolen 
cloths or other similar material — and are there held. These particles, 
which are comparatively rich in gold, constitute the concentrates. 

Next to the absolute increase of the ore stamped the work done per 
stamp and per day is of interest, showing an average increase of more 
than 10 per cent, thus bearing witness to the improved technics of the 
stamping mills. 

The fact that the quantities of concentrates produced do not agree 
with the quantities shipped and worked is explained by the fact that 
they are to a large extent sent to special establishments to have the 
gold extracted from them. 

The most important data from an economic point of view, i. e., the 
data of the gold product of the Transvaal, are contained in Table lY. 

The increase of production in 1895 over 1894 was 11.4 per cent. 

For the purpose of comparison the following table of the production 
of gold in the Transvaal for the years 1884-1895 is given: 



Tablb a. 



Oimc«s. 

2,918 

1,737 

10,032 

48,960 

1888 279,600 

1889 430,800 

1890 540,360 



1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887 



OnnoeB. 

1891 835,516 

1892 1,289,498 

1893 1,575,397 

1894 2,289,865 

1895 2,494,487 

Total 9,749,170 



The decline of alluvial gold production finds precise expression in 
Tables IV and V. There was an increase of alluvial production only 
in the district of Lydenburg. The alluvial gold production in 1893 
amounted to 3,705 ounces. 

The yield per ton of ore, and therefore the value of a ton, shows a 
perceptible decline, but it can not be inferred therefrom that there has 
been a deterioration of the ore, because a good and thoroughly intelli- 
gent management of the production of the ores may be carried to such 
an extent that the gold contents of the latter may still somewhat 
exceed the cost of the production of gold. 
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Table IV.— €k>LD Pboduchon from Obes Kihxd. 





From tb« mills. 


Gold district. 


Output 


Value. 


Total. 


Per ton. 


Total. 


Per too. 




1894. 


1805. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


1896. 


Witwatenraad 

Heidelberg 

SchoDBprnit 

Malmsni 


Ounces. 
1,294.539 
28,118 
a, 031 
118 
40,603 
10,223 
82,452 


Ounces. 

1, 494, 090 

21,334 

41,560 

367 

36,721 

8,077 

83,172 

470 

38 

816 


Ounces. 
0.451 
1.008 
0l246 
0.306 
0.488 
0.374 
0.507 

0.163 
0.200 


Ounces. 
0.427 
0.728 
0.194 
0.321 
0.728 
0.374 
0.415 
0.123 
0.152 
0.845 


£4.064,542 

98,419 

157, 130 

379 

175,239 

36,689 

111,242 


£5,383.540 

74,737 

146,233 

1,160 

139,435 

29,891 

118,788 

1.666 


£ s. d. 
1 12 6 
3 16 10 
17 2 

19 7 

1 16 9 
1 16 10 
1 14 9 


£ «. d. 

1 10 9 

2 U 
13 8 
14 


De Kaap 


2 15 4 


Zoutpansberg 

Lydcnbarg 

Vrvheid 


1 7 8 
1 8 « 
8 7 


Cftrolina ........... 


18 
6 


44 

23 


185 


11 


1010 


Pretoria 


1,097 


15 4 


2 18 8 






Total 

Incroase 


1,467,103 


1,636,135 
179,032 


0.446 


0.419 


5, 243, 707 


5.891,672 
647,965 


1 12 1 


1 10 2 


Decrease 






0.027 






1 11 



















Gold district 



Witwatersrand 

Heidelberg 

Schonspruit 

Malmani 

De Ejiap 

Zoutpansberg . . 

Lydenburg 

Vrjheid 

Carolina 

Pretoria 



ToUl 

Increase 
Decrease 



Prom concentrates. 



Oatpat. 



Total. 



1804. 



Ounces. 
83,411 



985 
75 



84,471 



1895. 



Ounces. 

105,300 

88 



422 



105,900 
21,429 



Per ton. 



1894. 



Ounces. 
3.456 



3.988 
1.788 



3.459 



1805. 



Ousicss. 
3.072 



6.394 



3.080 



.379 



Value. 



Totol. 



1894. 



£316. 663 



2,956 
300 



318,000 



1896. 



Per ton. 



1804. 



1806. 



£382,621 
177 



1,200 



383,998 
65,089 



£ s. d. 

13 1 7 



11 9 4 
7 2 10 



13 1 2 



11 3 * 



18 8 



8 



11 3 



117 



5 

• • 

P 
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Table V.— Gold Product from Ores Mined. 





From tailings. 


Gold dlatriot. 


Output. 


Value. 




Total. 


Per ton. 


Total. 


Per ton. 




1894. 


1895. 


1804. 


1895. 


1894. 


1805. 


1894. 1 1895. 

1 


Witwateraraud . . 

lit idelberg 

Sclionsprtiit 

Malmmni ^ r 


Ounces. 

570, 973 
24, 567 
33, 327 
376 
39,048 
26.334 


Ounces. 

623,480 

22,227 

49, 291 

462 

25, zn 

28,588 


Ouneeu. 
0.206 
0.848 
0.229 
0.182 
0.430 
0.667 


Ounces. 
0.218 
0.430 
0.287 
0.142 
0.400 
0.506 


£1, 734, 586 

73,921 

107,504 

1,497 

117, 860 

56,772 


£1,926,849 

64,499 

158,653 

1,848 

76, 191 

54,863 


£ s. d. 
12 6 
2 11 1 
14 10 

14 6 

1 5 10 
18 9 


£ s. d. 

13 6 
15 6 
18 6 

11 5 


D« Kaap 


14 1 


Lydenburg 


10 5 


Total 

Increase . 


694,625 


749, 325 
54,700 


0.226 


0.233 
0.007 


2,091,730 


2, 282, 903 
191, 173 


13 7 


14 3 
8 



















Total. 




Gold product from alluvial 
occurrence. 


Gold district. 


Output. 


Value. 


Output. 


Value, 


1894. 


1895. 1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


1805. 


1894. 


1895. 


Witwaterarand . . 

Heidelberg 

Schonspruit 

'MnlmATii . _ 


Ounces. 

1,948,924 
52,685 
78,358 
494 
86,835 
10,298 
58,786 


Ounces. 

2.222,960 

43,649 

90,841 

829 

62,420 

8,077 

61.760 

470 

88 

316 


£6,714,781 
172,340 
264,724 
1,876 
295,555 
36, 989 
168, 014 


£7, 693, 010 

139, 413 

304,886 

3,008 

216,826 

29,891 

168,651 

1,6(6 

135 

1.097 


Ounces. 
1,015 


Ounces. 
106 


£3, 387 


£361 


















DeKaap 


848 

313 

1,490 


626 

649 

1,746 


3,043 
1,115 
5,261 


2,312 


Zoutpansberg . . . 

Lydonburg 

Virbeid 


2,248 
6,061 


Carolina 


13 
6 


44 
23 










Pretoria 




















Total 

Increaae... 


2, 236, 199 


2. 491, 360 
255, 161 


7, 654, 346 


8,558,573 
904,227 


3,666 


3,127 


12,806 


10, 982 


Decrease . . 








539 




1,824 


'■' 1 















Gold diatrlot. 



Witwateramnd 

Heidelberg 

Schonspruit 

Malmani 

De Kaap 

Zoutpansberg.. 

Lydenburg 

Vryheid 

Carolina 

Pretoria 



Total gold production. 



Output. 



1894. 



1895. 



Total ... 
Increase 



Ounces. 

1, 949, 939 
52,685 
78,358 
494 
87,483 
10. 611 
60,276 



13 
6 



2, 239, 865 



Ounces. 

2,223,066 

43,649 

90,841 

829 

63,046 

8,726 

63,506 

470 

38 

316 



Value. 



1804. 



1895. 



£0,718,168 
172. 340 
264,724 
1,876 
298, 598 
38,104 
173, 275 



44 
33 



2,494,487 
254, G2a 



7, 667, 152 



£7, 693, 371 

139, 413 

304,886 

3.008 

219, 138 

32, 139 

174, 712 

1,656 

135 

1.097 



\' 



8, 5G9, 555 
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Of the processeH employed in the extraction of gold from concentrates 
and tailings, the cyanide process, in its different variations, plays the 
principal part, as is apparent from Tables YI and YII. 

Table VI. — Concentrates Treated by the Cyanide Proce8S. 





Quantity. 


Arerage gold 
contents. 


Ontpnt. 


Gold district. 




Per ton. 


Totol. 


ATerage per Um. 




1894. 


1896. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 1895. 

1 


1894. 18K. 


TV itwatersrand 

Heidelberg 


Tons. 
11,094 


Ton$. 
19; 492 


Ounces. 
2.206 


Ouneee. 
1.620 


Ouneee. 
25.960 


Ounese, 
38.760 


Otmicea. 

2.340 


Ounttt. 
L9B9 


SclionsDriiit ....... 


















Mfilnnfipi 


















DeKaap 


247 


66 


6.090 


6.848 


966 


287 


••" 

3.968 ^318 


liYdeDbnrir ........ 
























Total 

Increase 


11,341 


19.556 
8,217 


2.291 


1.535 


26,945 


39,047 
12,102 


2.876 


tm 


Decrease .... 






.766 






.380 



















Gold district. 



Witwatersrand 

Heidelberg 

Sclionspniit 

Malmami 

DeKaap 

Lydenbnrg ..... 



Total.... 
Increase . 
Decrease. 



Value. 



Total. 



1894. 



£83,661 



2,056 



86,517 



1886. 



£118, 768 



861 



Average per ton. 



1894. 



1886. 



£ 8. d. £ ■. d. 
7 10 8 5 16 9 



11 19 4 13 11 



114,614 
28,097 



7 12 7 , 5 17 2 



1 15 5 



Table VII. — Tailings Treated by the Cyanide Process. 





Quantity. 


Average gold 
contents. 


Output. 


Gold district. 




Per ton. 


Total. 


Per ton. 




1894. 


1696. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


1895. 


1894. 


1805. 


Witwatersrand 

Heidelberg 

Scbonspruit 

Malmani 


Tone. 

2,741,973 

28,954 

145,488 

2.070 

00.817 

89,496 


Tont. 

2,670,612 

50,656 

171,841 

8,248 

63,180 

66,449 


Ouncet. 
0.233 
.886 
.236 
.278 
.627 
.535 


Ouncee. 
0.243 
.471 
.253 
.196 
.601 
.399 


Ouneet. 

563,525 
24,567 
88,827 
876 
89,048 
26,884 


Owioee. 

688,608 
28,227 
48,291 
462 
26,277 
28.588 


OttfMM. 

0.806 
.848 
.829 
.188 
.430 
.667 


Ovnett. 
0.220 
.439 

.287 
.142 


Do Kaap 


.400 


Lydenbnrg 


.SOI 


Total 

Increase ..... 


3,048,798 


3,015,906 


.255 


.258 
.003 


687,177 


714,448 
27,266 


.225 


.237 
Oil 


Decrnase. .... 




82,812 
















\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


1 
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Tabus VII.— Tailings Treated by the Ctaiodb Process— Oontinaed. 



Gold district. 



WitwaterBnmd 

Heidelberg 

Schonsprolt . . . 

B£almimi 

DeEaap 

Lydenbnrg — 



Total.... 
Increase. 
Decrease. 



Value. 



Total. 



18M. 



Ounces. 

1,706,038 

73,921 

107,504 

1,497 

117,360 

56,772 



2, 063, 182 



1896. 



Ouneea. 

1,808.680 

64,499 

158,653 

1,848 

76, 191 

54,863 



Per ton. 



1894. 



Oz.dwt.gri. 
12 5 

11 1 



2 


1 
1 



14 10 

14 6 

15 10 
8 9 



2,164,734 
101, 552 



13 6 



1895. 



Oz. dwt. gra. 

13 6 

15 6 

18 6 

11 5 
14 1 

1 19 5 








14 4 
10 



It will be noticed that there is a slight difference between the total 
production of South Africa as given by the Witwatersand Chamber of 
Mines (2,505,412 ounces crude) and that shown by the official statistics 
of the Transvaal Eepublic. A& in previous years, this Bureau adopts 
the figures of the Ghamber of Mines, which are considered more com- 
plete than those of the Government. 



WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 

The figures given at the beginning of this article relate only to the 
gold product of the Transvaal, but may be taken to represent the 
output, not only of the South African Eepublic, but of the whole of 
Southern Africa, for the present yield of Natal and Cape Colony is 
insignificant, not amounting, probably, to 1,000 ounces of crude gold. 

The gold yield of the West Coast, however, is worthy of more atten- 
tion, as will be seen from the following table of the gold thence exported 
to great Britain in the years named : 

Table showing thk Qold Imported into England from the West Coast of 

Africa during the Years 1889-1895. 



Year. 



1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 



Ounces, 

■tandard 

(.9161 ). 



44,554 

37, 242 
45,212 
53,402 
34.286 
80,326 
84,916 



ght. 


Value. 




Ounces, fine. 




40,841.17 


$844,262 


84,138.50 


705,705 


41,444.33 


856,730 


48,951.83 


1,011,924 


31,429.00 


649,695 


27,798.83 


674,653 


32,006.83 


661,630 



Kilo- 
grama. 



1,270 

1.062 

1,289 

1,523 

977 

865 

995 
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Adding the production of the Transvaal to the production of the 
West Coast of Africa thus obtained gives the following : 

Table SHowiNa thk Total Production op Gold in A^frica for the Years 

1889-1895. 



Year. 



1889 

1890 

Ifv91 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 



South Africa. 



Weight. 



Kilos. 
11,719 
15. 706 
22,898 
3i,938 
42,573 
59,730 
66,045 



Value. 



$7, 788, 372 
10.438,350 
11,885,639 
23, 220, 103 
28,298.831 
39,606,330 
43, 893, 300 



Went Coast. 



Weight. Value. 



EUot. 

1,270 

1,062 

1,289 

1,523 

977 

805 

995 



$844,262 
705, 705 
856,730 
1,011.924 
649,695 
574, 653 
661,630 



Total. 



Weight. Valae 



KiloM. 
12.989 
16,768 
23,687 
36. 461 
43,550 
60.505 
67,040 



i 



$8. 631 €34 
11, 144, Ml 
15.74SL30 
24,232,033 
28.943.525 
40,270,963 
44.554.830 



The following table shows the monthly retnrns of the gold yield of 
the Witwatersrand for the past six years, as supplied by the Johannes- 
burg Chamber of Mines : 

Rand Gold Pjioduction, 1890-1895. 



Month. 



January . . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Julv 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

Total 



1890. 


1 

1891. 
Ouncet. 


Ouncet. 


35.030 


53,205 


36,886 


50, 070 


37,680 


52,949 


38,790 


56,372 


38,884 


51,673 


37,412 


55.864 


39,452 


54, 024 


42.801 


59,070 


45,467 


65,G02 


45,251 


72, 793 


4C, 705 


73,704 


50. 352 


80.313 


494,869 

• 


729,038 



1892. 



Otmcet. 

84,569 

86,640 

03,244 

95,502 

99,436 

103, 252 

101,280 

102,322 

107,852 

112, 167 

106, 795 

117, 749 



1893. 



Ounces. 
108,374 
93,252 
111,474 
112,053 
116. Oil 
122,907 
126, 169 
136,069 
129,585 
136,682 
138,640 
146, 357 



1894. 



1895. 



Ounces. 
149. 814 
151. 870 
166,372 
168,745 
169,773 
168, 162 
167,953 
174,977 
176, 707 
173, 378 
175. 304 
182.104 



1.210,868 



1.478,473 



2,024,159 



Ounce*. 
177.453 
169.216 
184, S^ 
186,333 
104, 5W 
200.941 
190,453 
203,573 
194. 7H 
192. C53 
195.218 
178.428 

2,2n,(35 



Concerning the production of gold in the Transvaal in 1895 as com- 
pared with that of 1894, Professor Lexis, of Gottingen, says: 

The increase of tlio gold product of the Sonth African Republic in 1895 over tli.it 
of 1894 is relatively the smallest in the whole series of years beginning with 1885. 
and is very far from meeting the great expectations of the stock exchange specula* 
tions, which in 1895 led to so largo nn increase in the course of mining shares. Tlie 
majority of rich mines now worked will be exhausted in ten years, and when it is 
considered what great quantities of gold, judging from past experience, they will 
at best be able to yield, it becomes immediately apparent that there is a very notice- 
able disproportion between their real values and the quoted values of their shares 
during the tall of 1885. The crash of November 9, 1895, caused a great decline of the 
quoted values of the shares of the mining companies, but donbtlesa many of them 
are still quoted too high. 
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From Angnst, 1895, to the close of the year there was a marked ilocrease in the 
production of the Witwatersrand, especially in December, when owing, it is said, to 
a lack of workmen only 178,428 ounces were produced, against 203,573 in August. 
In consequence of political events the production in the early months of 1896 has 
also decreased, but to conclude from this that the period of greatest production of 
this remarkable conglomerate deposit has been passed would be premature. It is 
probable, however, that the annual yield will hereafter show only a moderate growth, 
even should the mines be worked with ever-increasing intensity. In all tbo impor- 
tant mines the region of the pyrites has already been reached, and it ia owing solely 
to the MacArthur-Forrest process, or the various other modifications of the cyanide 
process, that their output has not been smaller still. Besides, the large masses of 
accumulated tailings which were turned to account in recent years by that process 
have now been for the most part treated, so that the unusual increase made to the 
production from this source will henceforth stop. In 1893 the gold got from the tail- 
ings was no less than 20 per cent of the gold product of the Witwatcrsrand. If we 
add to this the gold extracted from the concentrates containing the pyrites by means 
of the cyanide process, there was obtained in thifl way from July 1, 1892, to June 
30, 1893, in the Witwatersraud district an output of 7,032 kilograms, or 28 per cent 
of the total yield of 40,844 kilograms. It is said that in some mines the proportion 
was as high as 35 to 50 per cent. As to the continuance of the gold wealth in the 
depths of the trough formed by the conglomerate beds of the Witwatersraud, it 
must bo said that the experience hitherto had with the deep-level mines is not 
altogether cuoouraging, although a decisive judgment on this point is not yet possi- 
ble. It is, however, a bold hypothesis to assume that the reefs preserve the same 
average thickness and the same average gold contents throughout their whole extent 
as at the outcrop. For the part of the trough that has beeu already sufficiently 
examined, Sehmeisser calculates, on the hypothesis above referred to, a gold con- 
tents to the depth of 800 meters (2,625 feet) of 4,289,000,000 marks ($1,020,782,000), 
and to the depth of 200 meters (656 feet) a gold contents of 7,187,000,000 marks 
($1,710,506,000). If the annual product should increase for ten years more by the 
same amount on hu average, as from 1888 to 1893, and then remain constant, the 
former estimated contents would be exhausted in twenty-five years and the latter in 
forty years. 

Although these figures are very uncertain, it may he claimed that the output of 
the Witwatersraud for many decades more will average at least as large as that of 
1895, especially as the above estimates relate only to a part of the Witwatersraud 
trough and do not take into consideration the other districts capable of development, 
of which the De Ka;ip district is the most promising. We are here, of course, con- 
cerned only with the gross gold output of the mines; whether they pay their iiuU- 
vidual owners is another question. It is probable that the average net profit of the 
capital invested in them will at no distant period decline more and more in conse- 
quence of the increasing cost of production, but this will not lessen the intensity of 
the work of mining. 

There is no doubt that in the territory of the South African Comi)any, in Mashona- 
land asd Matabeleland, rich alluvial deposits as well as auriferous quartz lodes are 
to be found. This is proven by the traces of old workings discovered — of mines 
which may have been operated by the Arabs or Phoenicians. It has not yet been 
possible to work these mines because of the lack of water, the deamess of all articles 
required, and other difficulties. 
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SKETCH OF THE OEOLOOICAX FEATURES OF THE DE KAAP GOLD FI1ULD8, BEING A 
SPECIAL REPORT PREPARED BY THE MINE INSPECTOR FOR THE BARBERTOK IN- 
SPECTION FIELD, R. VAN GEMBER. 

[From the «nnii*l report of the State mining eDgineer of the Sonth AiHcan ItopabUc for the jear 

ending December 31. 1894.] 

The geologicAl formationB of the De Kaap gold fields maj be div^ided into three 
groaps, viz : 

(1) That of the granite. (The placing of the granite in a special group seemi 
excuBable in the present instance on account of its great importance to these gold 
fields, and also because it« position in relation to other groups is not yet determined.) 

(2) That of the steeply inclined sedimentary strata classified by Dr. Schenck 
under the name of ** Swazie formation." 

(3) That of the sedimentary strata deposited more or less horizontally, denomi- 
nated by the same geologist as the ''Cape formation.'' The granite, which consti- 
tutes the basis of the entire formation, appears on the surface in the northern part 
of the district over large areas. It also forms nearly the whole country between 
the North Kaap and Crocodile rivers, extending beyond the last-named river and 
occupying the districts of theNelspruit, the Blink water, and the Sicazi rivers, finally 
disappearing at the ranges of hills situated in front of the Spitskop nnder the sedi- 
mentary strata of the Lydenburg district. The granite further occupies the whole 
of the valley to the south of the South Kaap River, and also covers a considerable 
portion of the hilly country found to the north of this river, extending about south of 
a line drawn between Barberton and Kaapsche Hoop. This granite is only covered 
by an isolated layer of sedimentary strata in the comer of ground lying between 
the North and South Kaap rivers. 

The granite itself belongs to the common gray variety, and has generally a medium- 
sized grain, but also often occurs porphyritic, especially in the neighborhood of the 
Oladdespruit and Nelspruit, its structure being usually massive, although in plaoee 
it assumes a gneiss-like appearance. 

The aforementioned granite base lying to the south of the Crocodile River (the 
portion of it lying to the north need not be considered, since it does not lie within 
the district) is surrounded by sedimentary strata, namely, on the western side by the 
Cape formation and on the southern and eastern sides by the Swazie formation. 

The Swazie formation commences at about the source of the Sonth Kaap River, 
extending in a slightly curved line, which is open toward the north, to Barberton, 
and from there on continues northward to the junction of the North and South Kaap 
rivers, thereafter following the Kaap River. From the point where Rimers Creek 
Joins the South Kaap River the formation also extends over the left bank of the 
South Kaap River, at which place they form the already-mentioned layer of sedi- 
mentary strata lying between the North and Sonth Kaap rivers. This layer may 
perhaps be regarded as the remains of strata which had formerly covered the whole 
territory lying on the southern side of the North Kaap River. 

The total thickness of this sedimentary formation is very considerable. It occn- 
pies the whole district between the Kaap River and the Komatie, and also extends 
into the Komatie gold field and Swaziland, being only again replaced by the granitei 
south of Steynsdrop. The rooks constituting this formation consist of the argilU- 
ceoiis shales, mica schists, quartzitic, sandstones, quartzites, and conglomerates, 
which rocks have frequently been metamorphosed and altered into phyllite, talcose, 
chloritic, and soriciric schists. As to the distribution of these rocks, I am so far not 
in a position to give any reliable information. It appears, however, in going fh>m 
north to south, that the quartzitic rocks and the conglomerates more generally pre- 
vail, the latter especially being almost entirely wanting on the northern side of the 
watershed above Barberton, between the Komatie and the Kaap River, while to 
the south of it, between the Qroote and Klein Komatie, as well as in the vsJley of the 
Umzoli, they play an important part in the composition of the formation. 
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The formation, as already mentioned, is upheaved at high angles, and consists of a 
system of synclinals dipping southward at angles varying from 70 to 90 degrees 
and having an easterly and westerly strike. In some localities, as, for instance, at the 
Ivy mine, an anticlinal formation occurs. In the immediate neighborhood of Barber- 
ton, however, the formation has a northerly and southerly strike and dips to the 
east. 

The mountain ranges formed by these deposits slope at very steep angles into the 
valley, the highest elevation above it being about 700 meters (2,300 English feet). 

The strata of the Cape formation, which forms the boundary of the granite on the 
west, lies more or less horizontally, and rests at Kaapsche Hoop immediately on 
the granite, forming a ridge of hills with a northerly and southerly strike, and may 
connect with the strata of the same age in the Lydenburg district. The rocks of 
this formation consist principally of quartzitio sandstones and conglomerates. 

In regard to the correlation of the different groups of rocks I have not as yet been 
able to make sufficient observations, owing to my short residence in the district and 
the want of suitable open workings. A proper explanation of this relationship is, how- 
ever, of great importance to many mines, particularly to those situated along the 
boundary of the sedimentary deposits toward the granite, especially when their 
outcrops are not greatly elevated above the valley, since there can be hardly any 
doubt that the ore deposits discontinue in the granite or in any case pinch out very 
rapidly on entering it. 

It may be inferred f^om the fact that the sedimentary formation near Barberton 
has a different strike and shows no disturbance at its contact with the granite that 
the latter was already in existence before the folding of the strata and the formation 
of fissures resulting therefrom. Should this prove so, it may in such case be taken 
as a favorable indication that no disturbance of the formation through the upheaval 
of the granite is to be feared. In the case of those mines which are situated along 
the edge of the sedimentary formation the inclination of the granite escarpments 
is a matter of importance. 

With regard to the sedimentary deposits it has been proved by observations at 
other places that the Cape formation is unconformable to the underlying Swazie 
formation. 

Besides the rocks already referred to, a large number of eruptive rocks are found 
in the De Kaap district, especially greenstone varieties, such as diorites and dia- 
bases. In many localities also intrusive granite occurs in fissure veins. The eruptive 
rocks break through the granites, as well as sedimentary deposits, in many ridges, 
and may be arranged into two classes, namely, those traversing the rock formations 
in more or less northerly and southerly direction and those having an easterly and 
westerly strike. In the latter case they are often found traveling in an almost 
parallel direction to the inclosing sedimentary rocks, and are then related to the 
ore veins hereafter described. 

Little is known of the economic mineral-bearing value of the rock formations 
other than that which relates to their gold-bearing value. It may, however, be 
mentioned that other ores are known to occur, especially the manganese ores, such 
as psilomelane, and iron ores, such as hematite. It is also said that in places 
asbestus has been found. A detailed description of the gold-bearing deposits must 
be reserved for a later report, since up to the present time I have had no opportunity 
to closely study the whole formation. I shall therefore confine myself to some of 
the general characteristics only. 

The gold ores occur principally in so-called ''reefs," although in several plnces, 
especially in the Kaapsche Hoop, a considerable quantity of alluvial gold has been 
found, the production of which, however, as compared with that obtained from the 
"reefs,'' is insignificant. 

Gold ''reefs "are found to occur in all the three groups of formations mentioned. 

The granite is traversed by numerous quartz veins, which in many places wore 
proved to carry gold. Although these veins may in some places have considerable 
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extent, mining upon tbum has never boon of any importance, nor is it likely to 1*-, 
since tliey are narrow, poor, and piuch out very rapidly. 

The gold *' reel's '^ occurring in connection with the seclimentary strata are of far 
greater economic importance, those of the Swazie formation ranking first, l^ie^t 
schists constitute the mother rock of numeroos gold-bearing deposits occurring; ia 
slate belts running between the different quartzite and conglomerate beds, generally 
lying entirely within the slates, but sometimes between the bonndary of quartzite 
and Blate, sometimes of greenstone and slate. 

Two classes of gohl '^ reefs" may be distinguished in relation to their couuectinu 
with the surrounding rock formation, namely, those which are more or less conforni- 
able and those which are unconformable to it. The latter traver^ie the formation in 
different directions, generally, however, at more or less right angles to it. Most of 
the best-known gold-bearing " reefs'* belong to the first class. With regard to these 
the question has been raised as to whether they are bedde<l or true fissure veine. 
The investigations I am making into this subject are not as yet conclnded, but ii 
seems to me beyond doubt that, owing to the occurrence of numerous ramiiicaUooi 
and leaders which branch off but again join the main body, at leant a portion of these 
"reefs'* are true fissure veins. 

As a rule the gold ^'reefs'' are distinctly de6ued and separated from the inclosiDg 
''country rock,'* but are also found associated with it. The matrix of the gold 
"reefs" sometimes consists of pure quartz, generally, however, of a mixtore of 
quartz and schistose matter. In most cases the latter even predominates, theqnarti 
occurring in the shape of stringers, reticular masses, or irregular bunches. 

The color of this quartz is generally white, gray, or bluish black, rarely reddish, 
its structure being glassy, crystalline, and sometimes of a qnartzitic nature. Asa 
rule it is impossible to derive any practical couclnsions from the ext-cmal appearance 
of the quartz ; that is, as to whether it is favorable or otherwise to tlio occurrence of 
gold. Some such deduction may, however, be made with quartz occurring in the same 
mine, or even more so in the same "shoot." Thus the value of the quartz may in 
such places be often determined with certainty from its external appearance. 1 or 
instance, in the Sheba mine it is found that the black quartz with a greasy Inster 
is rich In gold, while glassy-looking qnartz always proves poor. 

THK SCHISTOSE PORTIOX OF THE MATRIX OP THE GOLD-BEARINO *^ REEFS.** 

The kind of schistose gang matter found in the veins is generally of a sirailtf 
nature to that of the " country" rock, but is frequently much metamorphoseil by the 
impregnations of mineral solutions. 

In these deposits the gold occurs in two different forms; that is, as free gold or 
associated with pyrites. 

The manner in which the free gold occurs, oxidized products not being consid«^red, 
is essentially different from the manner of its occurrence in the Witwatersrand dis- 
trict, where the gold is for the most part originally associated with pyrites, and 'm 
only finally liberated and becomes fine gold by the action of weathering, whereas 
in the De Kaap district it is evident from the manner of its occurrence that the 
gold was originally deposited in the metallic state, occurring in this form in the 
pure, thin, ribbon-like bands and Hat plates, which vary in thickness from a piece of 
paper up to 10 millimeters (3| inches) ; also in irregular-shaped patches. 

The vein stuff carrying the free gold is usually quartz, excepting in such cases as 
it has been weathered out from pyrites. Auriferous pyrites usually occur as impreg- 
nations of the schistose portion of the veins, but are also found iu the quartz. 
Sometimes these pyritic impregnations pass into and constitute an important portion 
of the "country" rock, so that this latter can also be advantageously mined. 
Pyrites also occur in massive veins without suffering from any important impover- 
ishment in their gold yield. 

The distribution of the gold in the strata is, as a rule, found to be richer in the 
so-called "shoots.^' These "shoots^' usually plicb. iu. toward the east and haves 
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dip varying from 30 degrees np to the vertical and a length of from a few np to 
ID ore than 75 meters. 

Although it is not always x>ossible to determine the dimensions of a ''shoot" from 
its appearance only, but has to be done with the assistance of practice and sampling, 
still some conclnsions as to the existence of a '* shoof may be derived from the onter 
appearance of a vein. Thns its increased width, greater prevalence of quartz/and 
the appearance of free gold may all be taken as characterititic indications. Outside 
of the ''shoot" free gold is seldom met with, being nsaally associated with pyrites. 
Moreover, the quantity of pyritic matter and its gold yield at such places are of lower 
grade. 

Those portions of the veins which lie outside the "shoots" are usually not worked, 
since most of the mines have no proper arrangements for the treatment of pyrites. 
The high rate of freight for their shipment renders this also prohibitive, except in 
the case of highly concentrated and rich products. 

Further, the production of clean concentrates is not only attended with consider- 
able expense, but also by great losses, if, as was generally the case in this district, 
the plant for the treatment of tailings were altogether wanting or of an unsuitable 
nature. I am, however, convinced that a large portion of the veins situated outside 
the "shoots" could be mined profitably, if economically mined and suitable plants 
for the treatment of concentrates and tailings were to be provided. 

In relation to the average gold yield of the veins no general deductions can be 
made, since it varies so considerably at the different mines. It may, however, be 
stated that as a rule with those mines actually in work the yield of the "shoots" 
varies frota 1 to 3 ounces of gold to the ton, although at some mines it has been found 
to go as high as 6 ounces to the ton. 

It is also impossible to give any particulars as to the average yield of gold in the 
pyrites, as this will largely depend upon the quality of the pyrites. They are, how- 
ever, usually richer than those which occur in the Witwatersrand district. Accord- 
ing to data placed at my disposal, they may be said to average about 5 ounces of 
gold to the ton, although at some mines the yield runs up to as much as 13 ounces. 

The important question relative to the extension of the strata laterally and clinic- 
ally, or, in other words, the life of the mines in this district, can not be estimated by 
any general rules, but must be determined according to the conditions which prevail 
in each separate onse after a close investigation of the geological conditions. In 
many cases also these examinations must be preceded by further geological explora- 
tion work. 

In other respects the conditions are not unfavorable. Thus in considering the ques- 
tion of the horizontal extension of the strata it can be traced for miles on the sur- 
face, while as to the no less important one of its extension in depth, comparing the 
conditions with those of similar known formations in other countries and consider- 
ing, moreover, the great horizontal extension of the strata as already mentioned 
and the fact that in the more developed mines the conditions in these respects are not 
found to be any worse, there is no reason to believe that they will run out rapidly. 
Great disturbances, which are so frequently the cause of unprofitable mining, are also 
seldom encountered in this district. 

The occurrence of gold in the Swazie beds is entirely different from that in " Cape " 
formation, as represented at Kaapsche Hoop. In this place the gold is found in 
weathered and decomposed loamy masses, as a rule in the " hanging wall," but some- 
times in contact with the greenstone veins. Often these masses are apparently 
altered considerably by contact metamorphism before being decomposed. Perhaps 
this metamorphism may have prepared the rook for the following decomposition : 
The gold occurs in a form similar to the so-called leaders^ sometimes recalling those 
found at Spitzkop. The gold-bearing strata are generally recognized by their 
striking yellow color. 

Over what area this peculiar strata extends is notpoftVt&veVf "ksiO'w\i,\si^,^wiSA^«i^:tt% 

5753 P M 95 U 
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the nameroos places often Bituated far from each other where this strata has beo 
found, an important extension of it may he expected. 

According to my opinion, also, a part of the deposits worked to-day as alliiTiil 
ground are to he considered as decomposed deposits on tjieir primary strata. Gold- 
hearing conglomerates varying in thickness up to 10 meters are also to he fouid in 
the Kaap formation extending over large areas, hat owing to their low-gnde 
nature and irregularity in the occurrence of gold no work has yet heen carried out 
npon them. 

In conclusion I may shortly set forth the prospects of gold mining in this gold 
field. 

The progress of this industry is chiefly dependent on two questions : 

(1) Is it to he expected that still further payahlo ground will be discovered f 

(2) Can it be assumed that many of the known properties at present not beiDg 
worked will be profitably worked in the future? 

From the numerous prospecting works, more e8}>ecially those in the neighhorhood 
of the De Kaap Valley, it would at first appear that the whole country had been 
thoroughly prospected, but that owing to its i)overty it had been, abandoned as 
worthless. 

On a closer inspection of these works, however, it will be found that manyof thesi 
have heen ii^judiciously carried out, frequently even without the slightest mining 
Judgment. In other cases the work has been stopped too soon. On this account, mo- 
ing the ''shooty '^ nature of the ground, it can not be concluded that because no ridi 
strikes have been made therefore no payable reefs exist. For instance, in theeoane 
of the year in many places previously abandoned rich strikes have been found ontiw 
recommencement of work. 

In other cases again good payable deposits have been abandoned, since the oret, 
carrying a small amount of free gold, did not show up well in the pan or the 
arrangements for treating it were of such a primitive nature that ores of moderate 
yield did not prove payable. Thus it has been proved that ore carrying more than 
15 pennyweights of gold to the ton was left standing as worthless which is dov 
being worked profitable. 

I am personally convinced that, taking into consideration the great extent of alieadj 
proved payable reefs, the discovery of others may yet be expected. To attain this 
end, it is only necessary that a judicious selection of places for the prospectini 
work be first made and that it be properly carried out, sufficient capital being 
provided to thoroughly test the ground. 

The question as to which of the already known reefs will be likely to repay any 
fhrther development work is to be decided separately in every individual case, the 
geological and local conditions being taken into consideration. 

It is true that the mines in this district so far have labored under great disadvan- 
tages as compared with those of the Witwatersrand, more especially in connection 
with transport difficulties and the costly nature resulting therefrom of all machineij, 
tools, materials, stores, etc., and, above all, of coal. 

These difficulties will be largely reduced by the completion of the branch railway 
line. Some difficulties, due to the mountainous nature of the ground, will in nuinf 
cases always exist, but may be greatly minimized by laying out the mine and sor- 
face works properly. Further, since the problem of transmitting electricity has 
been solved, obstacles arising out of distances or the heavy nature of the gronnd 
will in most cases cease to exist as a factor presenting any difficulty to the mining 
of precious metals. 

The difficulties of mining in the De Kaap district having thus been largely ove^ 
come, the natural advantages which this district has over the other gold fields of 
this country will always remain. 

First and foremost of these must be mentioned the possibility of working the mines 
by means of adit levels and the utilization of the abundant supply of water power. 

TbiB mining district appears as if created iot -woxYVii^Xi's %i%^%\A\iv^t «dit levels. 
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Thus instances are by no means rare where by driving a comparatively short dis- 
tance up to 400 meters (1,300 feet) of '' backs'' are made available for exploitation. 

Cheap transport in the mine, natural drainage, simple ventilation, ample and well 
situated sites for plants and '^bewaarplaatsen, " and sometimes in addition valuable 
water power, are the advantages derived from such a system of working. '^Down 
from the hills and oat of the narrow creeks into the main valleys " is a fitting 
admonition for many mine properties in this district. The great initial cost of snch 
mining work will soon be repaid by the previously mentioned advantages, together 
with the more extended duration of life of the mines, due to being able in this 
manner to work poorer portions of the gold-bearing deposits. It will be an Impor- 
tant matter for the legislature to consider in what manner it can promote the inter- 
est of such a system of mining by permitting adit levels to be driven through the 
ground of others, provided always that the owners of Intervening territory are 
indenmified. 

A further great advantage to the district is undoubtedly the abundance of water 
power. Thus, not taking the smaller sources of power into consideration, several 
thousand horsepower can easily be supplied by the Quees's, De Kaap, and Komatie 
rivers and can b") transmitted by means of electricity to places where it is required. 

How best to make use and take advantage of the such natural advantages is the 
main factor upon which the progress of the mining industry in the De Kaap gold 
fields rests. 

It is true that a large amount of capital will be required in order to drive these 
adit levels and to utilize the water power, and that such expenditure can not be 
undertaken by the proprietors of small properties. It will therefore be necessary 
either to amalgamate the different scattered properties or that thoy cooperate 
together with a view of carrying out such enterprises. One single adit level, as 
already stated, and one installation for the supply of water would thus suffice for 
several mines. 

Possibly the formation of such cooperative companies might be protected and sup- 
ported by Government by special laws. For instance, in this manner in Germany 
in the " Gewerkshaftsrecht " there exists a special law applying only to mining 
companies, which has been in operation for several centuries with the best results, 
and which has even lately been taken as a model for laws of a similar nature. 

For the State the formation of such cooperative companies would have the advan- 
tage that they would be largely deprived of the speculative element and partake 
more of a safe and lasting investment. 

ARGENTINA. 

No report of the production of gold and silver in Argentina in 1896 
has been received by this Bureau, and it is therefore assumed to have 
been the same as in 1894, viz, 143 kilograms of gold and 37,334 kilo- 
grams of silver. 

The following account of the precious metal mining industry of the 
Argentine Eepublic is extracted from a report of United States Con- 
sul E. L. Baker, at Buenos Ayres, on the commerce, finance, and 
industries of that country, published in Volume L, "So. 187, of the 
United States Consular Reports (April, 1896) : 

MINING INDUSTRY. 

There is very little to be said, as nsaal, in regard to mines and mining in the 
Argentine Republic. It is the same old story ; there are mining cami^« awd. ^fik\»X^- 
lishments in the interior provinces. In some instauceft exi^cuwvN^k -wotV^ V%?«^>^'^«^ 
erected and large amoun ta of money invested, hut th© out^u\l'\i«A\i«bTL^«a^»^ft''^^'^'^^^^^' 
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Not one of the gold or silver mines of the country has tbns far paid expeosce. 
Of late I have heard of extensive movements on the bead 'waters of the Chubct 
River in Patagonia, Avliere at least two coukpanies are now working; also promisinf 
reports of the Hall mines in Neuquen territory, and dlHclosnres of great expeete- 
tions of the gold and silver mines in the province of San Juau; bat I do not pat 
much faith in any of them. 

I find the following article in the Review of the River Plate of January 11, trans- 
lated from theNarion, which very truthfully gives the present condition of the mill- 
ing industry of the Argentine Republic : 

** It is to be regretted that, although we have positive evidence that we possess tbt 
true basis of a great mining future, we have not been able to secure the investnwot 
of sufficient capital to develop the industry properly. Notwithstanding this there is 
considerable animation all the time in the mining districts throughont the Andioe 
provinces and the national territories, where several companies are engaged in mill- 
ing enterprises in spite of the difficulties caused by high freights and the fail in 

the value of silver, which only permits the export of mineral of very high assaj. 

» • ♦ * • » ♦ 

''Various companies are nevertheless working silver and copper which contab 
alloys of silver, gold, and galena, and extracting the metals at their own establish- 
ment j with good results, especially in the provinces of Rioja, San Juan, and Mendoza; 
but owing to the rise in the value of copper more attention is being paid to tfarse 
mines, since nearly all our auriferous quartz contains at the same time silver sod 
gold in considerable quantities, which fact explains why, although copper luis fsUea 
so much in price in the last few years and In spite of the long distances by cart and 
rail to the seaboard and subsequent export to Europe, the working of these miiM 
has never ceased, more especially in Rioja, where a good interest has been earned on 
the capital invested. At the present time, owing to the scarcity of pack males in 
that province, the rich and important mines of the district of Famatina can not be 
worked as actively as they might, and this is the more to be regretted since if only 
the Dean Fnnes to Chilecito route were to be finished for the short distance that 
remains from Patquia to Chilecito it would be easy to take np aU the machiaeiT 
necessary to wake that immensely rich district into feverish activity. 

"At the present moment, and owing to the enthusiasm for gold mines which has 
seized the public in Europe lately, the discovery and development of our zuiDee is 
being contemplated by many, and we hear that two large syndicates are now beiof 
formed for the purpose of exploiting mines in the provinces of San Jnan and Men- 
doza. At the same time one or more companies are being formed for the pnrpoee of 
working the gold mines of Cordoba. 

"In the national territories of Neuquen and Chnbut also there are three companiea, 
formed with capital of the country, actively occupied in putting np extensive plants 
for the working of gold washings, and their properties have been duly marked oat 
by the national department of mines and geology, which department has received 
numerous applications for claims, which will be attended to early in the year. Vari- 
ous applications have been made to the same department asking for claims for qnarti 
mining in the same district of Neuquen, which are to be worked with Chilean capital 
by persons who have mining interests in Chile. 

"There is iucontestible evidence, therefore, that in the whole length and breadth of 
the Cordillera and its spurs, right away down to Terra del Fnego, there are immense 
auriferous zones, and if our capital has not been drawn toward them it is because 
there are so many easier and very lucrative investments to be had nearer home, 
besides which the immense distances of the mining regions and the difficulties of 
transport have caused those districts to be almost unknown in this city. Now, how- 
ever, that laud speculations, railway investments, etc., are not so easy or so profita- 
ble^ there are signs of attention being drawn to the mining industry, and there ia do 
doubt that as soon as any faith in the business is established we shall see great 
activity in the Andine provinces in mining and other allied industries. 
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"It is therefore the more necessary for the miner, as well as for other parties inter- 
ested in the development of this important indnstry, to endeavor to bring it into 
good repute and for the companies to proceed with every precaution so as to avoid 
failure. Moreover, seeing that the mining industry is as yet almost in a nascent 
condition, there is no necessity for capitalists to touch any doubtful properties or 
schemes, as they have a vast field in which by careful and competent study they can 
work with a certainty of brilliant results which they can not do in older countries/' 

I have uniformly expressed the opinion that there will some day be great discoveries 
of the precious metals in the regions of the Andes Mountains, but there has not as 
yet been any scientific exploration of those slopes, and until that is accomplished I 
fear that the mining boom of the Argentine Republic must be remanded to the 
indefinite future. 

AUSTRAIiASIA. 

Under date of March 9, 1896, Hon. Robert Barton, deputy master of 
the Melbourne mint, wrote this Bureau : ' 

I have the honor to inclose a statement showing the quantity of gold and silver 
produced in Australasia during 1895, according to the estimates furnished by the 
governments of the various colonies, expressed in gross ounces. 

The statement is as follows: 

I. — Gold. 

Oll]l066. 

New South Wales 360,165 

New Zealand * 293,491 

Queensland 623,000 

South Australia "47,343 

Tasmania 59,964 

Victoria 740,086 

Western Australia 231,513 

Total 2,355,562 

II. — Silver. 

Onncea. 

New South Wales «550,142 

New Zealand 85,024 

Queensland «223,759 

Victoria 60,647 

Total 909,572 

It has been the custom of this Bureau to estimate Australasian gold 
as 0.920 fine; making the deduction of 8 per cent, leaves Australasia, 
in 1895, a net gold product of 2,167,117 ounces, or 67,406 kilograms, fine, 
worth $44,798,284, at which figure it appears in the table of the world's 
production of gold and silver. 

According to the table referred to above, Australasia produced, in 
1895, 909,572 ounces fine of silver, and silver, lead, and ore of the value 
of £1,558,599, or $7,584,922. At the average price of silver during the 

* Quantity received at Melbourne and Sydney mints. 

'In addition silver, lead, and ore were raised, the quantities for 1895 being: Tas- 
mania, 20,553 tons, valued at £246,636; New South Wales, 219,880 tons, valued at 
£1,311,963. 
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year, $0,654 per oance fine, this value repreRents 11,697,740 oancesof 
pure silver, which added to the 909,572 ounces of silver bullion pro- 
duced, as per above table, gives a total silver product of the Austral- 
asian colonies in 1895 of 12,507,312 ounces, or 389,102 kilograms, of 
the coining value of $16,171,070, at which figure it appears in the table 
of the world's production of gold and silver in this report. 

On February 18, 1896, the Director of the Mint addressed a letter to 
the deputy masters of the mints at Sydney and Melbourne, requesting 
information respecting the fineness of the gold produced m the several 
Australasian colonies, with a view of determining, if possible, more 
accurately than heretofore the amount of fine gold produced each year 
in Australasia. The answers received in reply to his request are here 
given: 

Mblbournr, April 16 ^ 18%. 

Sir: In reply to yonr letter of February 18 laat I have the honor to inclose a table 
showing the average assay and receipts of all gold deposited at this mint since its 
opening in 1872. 

I regret that I can not give yon the mean fineness for each colony, bat the fignres 
qaoted include gold received from Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia (indudiug 
Northern Territory), New Zealand, and West Australia. 

I am given to understand that the deputy master of the Sydney mint is furnishing 

you with the figures relating to that colony and to Queensland. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

Robert Barton, 

Deputy Mattff. 
The Director of the Mint, 

WcuhingtoHf D, C, 

Table Showing the Gross Weight and Average Assay op Gold Received at 
THE Melbourne Branch of the Royal Mint in Each Ykar from its Opening 
IN 1872 TO December 31, 1895. 



Year. 



1P72 
1S73 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 



received. , "*•»>• 



Ounces. 
190,738 
221,870 
335, 317 
489, 731 
543, 198 
878,310 
569,932 
656,555 
758, 720 
692, 213 
818,906 
785,715 
945,929 



.9483 
.9445 
.9503 
.9388 
.9349 
.9322 
.9417 
.9504 
.9544 
.9550 
.9569 
.9521 
.9516 



Year. 



1885 

1886 

1887 

1388 

1889..! 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Average assay 1872-1895 



Grofw 
'vreiffht 
received 



Avenge 
amay. 



OuncM. 
836,168 
75«,248 
760,887 
757,548 
761,615 
752,547 
805,231 
880,052 
946,996 
1,061.523 
1,002,819 



.9481 
.M63 
.M47 
9430 
.9457 
.9144 
.9409 
.9396 
.9339 
.9SS0 
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Royal Mint, Sydney, May 11, 1896. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 18 
last asking to be supplied with information relative to the fineness of the gold pro- 
duced in the several Australasian colonies. 

The information you ask for not being required by us, it was not immediately 
obtainable, but I have caused a return to be prepared showing the iinenesa of the 
gold received for coinage from New South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand 
(from which colonies our principal supplies are received), during the five years 1891- 
1895. 

The fineness has been calculated from the gross weight before melting and the fine 
gold contents as determined by assay after melting, as the returns of gold produced 
generally give the weight of the gold in its rough state as produced at the minesi 
and not when brought into the form of clean merchantable bars. 

The relatively high assay of the New Zealand gold is to be accounted for by the 
fact that a large proportion of it is refined before being sent forward to Sydney for 
coinage. 

I append also returns giving the average assay of the gold refined here during the 

ten years 1886-1895, and of the weight and value of gold received. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. Macdonald Cameron, 

Deputy Master. 
The Director of the Mint, 

WashingtoUf D. C, U. 8, A. 

Fineness of Gold Received for Coinage at the Sydney Branch of the 
Royal Mint during the Quinquennial Period 1891-1895. 





[Computed from the fine gold 


contents as 


determined by assay after melting.] 






7ear. 




Gold received from— 




Average 




New South 
Wales. 


Queens- 
land. 


New Zea- 
land. 


Other 
places. 


Coin. 


on gross 

weTeht 

received. 


1891 


.8531 
.8500 
.8494 
.8277 
.8673 


.8241 
.8142 
.8150 
.8226 
.8303 


.9001 
.9236 
.9299 
.9512 
.9662 


.8124 
.8252 
.8466 
.8292 
.8612 


.9159 
.9141 
.9078 
.9162 
.9156 


.8378 


1892 


.8288 


1803 


.8337 


1894 


.8324 


1895 


.8553 









Average Assay of Gold Refined at the Sydney Branch op the Royay Mint 

DURING the Decennial Period 1886-1895. 



Year. 


Average assay. 


Year. 


Average assay. 


Gold. ! Silver. 

i 


Gold. 


Silw. 


1886 , 


1 
. 8377 - 1432 


1891 


.8235 
.8218 
.8229 
.8256 
.8430 


a522 


1887... 


.8401 
.8297 
.8648 
.8513 


.1397 
.1512 
.1158 
.1284 


1892 - 

1893 

1894 


.1569 


]888 


.1536 


iggo , 


.1490 


1890 


1895 


.1355 
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Estimated Pkoduction of Gold and Silver in Australia, Tasmania, axd 
, New Zealand, from the Earliest Records Obtainable to the Year 1896, 
inclusive. 

rFrom rvtumii kindly famished by tho government uf each colony ] 

GOLD. 



Year. 



1851-1884^ 
inclasive/ 

1885 

1886 

1887 

J888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 



New South 
Wales. 



Ouncet. 
9, 596, 642 

10.1, 736 
101, 416 
110, 288 
87,503 
112, 948 
127,460 
153,335 
156,870 
179,288 
324,787 
360,165 



New 
Zeahtnd. 



Queens- 
land. 



Ouncei. 
10, 552, 279 

237, 371 
226,668 
203,869 
201, 219 
203,211 
193, 193 
251,996 
237,392 
226,811 
221,615 
293, 491 



Ounces. 
4,529,280 

310,941 
340. 998 
425,923 
481.643 
739,103 
610,587 
561,641 
605,612 
616,940 
675.000 
623,000 



South 
Australin. 


Tas- 
mania. 


Ounces. 


Ounces. 


154,628 


378, 413 


18, 327 


37, 317 


21,115 


31.014 


37,371 


41, 751 


16, 763 


39,610 


20,833 


33,050 


24,831 


20,510 


28,700 


48,769 


38,974 


43,278 


33,820 


37,687 


35,844 


57, 873 


a 47, 343 


59,964 



Victoria. 



Ounces. 
53. 02.3. 965 

735, 218 
665,396 
617, 751 
625,026 
614,839 
588,560 
576,399 
654.456 
671,126 
716, 955 
740,086 



Woatem 

Australia. 



Ounces. 



302 

4,873 

3,493 

15,493 

22.806 

30,311 

59,548 

110.891 

207, 131 

231.513 



TotaL 

Ouncet. 

78,235.237 

L 442. 919 
1.386,9» 
1.441.ffi6 
1.455s 357 
1,739,477 
L 587,917 
1.651.iSl 
1.7»C^1» 
1.876,563 
Z 239.305 
2,35!>.Se 



SILVER. 



Year. 



1851-1884^ 
inclusive/ 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1885 



New South 
Wales, (b) 



Ounces. 

935,384 

794,173 
1,016,433 
177, 307 
875,063 
416, 895 
490,552 
729,590 
350,661 
531, 972 
846, 822 
550,142 



New 
ZeaUnd. 



Ounces. 
447,923 

16,624 
12,108 
20,809 
403 
24,105 
32,627 
28,023 
22,053 
63,076 
64,177 
85,024 



Queens- 
laud, ib) 



Ounces. 



South 
Australia 



203.680 
339, 267 
163, 410 
223,759 



Ounces. 



10,000 



Tas- 
mania, (a) 



Victoria, (c) 



Ounces. 



12,000 



202, 797 
177, 445 



Ounces. 
280,901 

28,051 
26,422 
26,321 
27. 331 
30,281 
25,066 
.30,039 
35,857 
40,941 
50,909 
50,647 



Western 
Australia 



Ounces. 



Total, (ft) 



Ounces. 
1.664.aB 

839.749 

1.053,963 

224. 43T 

402,797 

483, sn 

555.145 

1,000,449 

739,181 

975. 2M 

1.115.319 



a Quantity received at Melbourne and Sydney mints. 

&Iu addition, silver, lead, and ore were raised, the quantities for 1895 being : Tasmania, 20,553 uns, 
£246,636; New South Wales, 219,880 tons, £1,311,963. 
c Extracted at Mel1)Oume mint. 



The following article on the gold production of Australia and New 
Zealand is part of the paper by Dr. Hauchecorne on the Present State 
of the Production of the Precious Metals, submitted to the Berhn Sil' 
ver Commission of 1894: 



AUSTRALIA. 



The gold production of Australia began three years after the first discovery of 
gold in California with the discovery of alluvial gold m February, 1851, near Bath- 
urst, m New South Wales. In August of the same year alluvial gold was found at 
Ballaret and at Sandhurst, in Australia; in 1852 m South Australia and Taeuiania, 
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then in Qneenaland, and later also in West Australia, so quickly did the exploitation 
spread to all colonies and reach an extraordinary height. 

The original sources of the gold are mainly quartz veins running through the old 
Silurian and Devonian rock strata; in part also through the older systems, being 
either so-called stratum veins between the rock strata or running through the strata 
in the form of true iissure veins. 

Another mode of occurrence is that of the so-called saddle reefs, saddle lodes, 
fillings of cavities between the rock strata in the saddle or trough-shaped flexures 
of the sharply folded old slate formations, which are widely distributed and impor- 
tant, especially in the deep mines of the Victoria colony. In old crystalline rocks, 
too; in granite, syenite, old porphyries, porphyrites, diorites, felsites, and serpen- 
tines connected with these ancient stratified rocks gold-bearing quartz lodes and 
networks of veins with zones of disseminated ore occur, in many cases in the rocks 
themselves. 

By the breaking up of the original deposits the gold was scattered, an event which 
took place as far back as the time of the formation of the next younger strata of the 
Carbon if eious, in whose conglomerates and sandstones it has been lound, without, 
however, proving remunerative. The drift deposits, however, attained immense 
importance in Tertiary time, in which, as in California, they were covered by basaltic 
flows and were repeated (deep placers), as well as subsequently, in the periods of 
the younger valley formation down to the present, in which those deep placers were 
in part worked over and redepoaited« and the more superficial and outcropping grav- 
els of the shallow placers were formed, which were the objects of the first wholesale 
gold diggings. 

The exploitation of the gold-gravel deposits of Australia has developed with enor- 
mous rapidity. Whereas in 1851 there were obtained altogether about 11,000 kilo- 
grams (353,650 ounces) of gold, in 1853 the production attained its greatest figure, 
102,560 kilograms (3,297,304 ounces), whereupon it fell again, reaching its minimum, 
43,200 kilograms (1,388,880 ounces), in 1886. Since then the output has increased, 
being 49,654 kilograms (1,596,376 ounces) m 1892. The production in 1893 will be 
even greater. 

Since the middle of the fifties the conditions of exploitation in Australia have 
steadily changed in a manner which justifies the expectation that the output will 
for a long time be maintained at the same figure, and even higher. 

As far back as 1854 the exploitation by subterranean mines of the auriferous quartz 
veins exposed by the removal of the gravel deposits was begun and soon attained 
great extension and importance, till at present it is the prevailing method. 

In the colony of Queensland the most important gold fields now in the course of 
exploitation are Charter Towers (which at present yields the largest output of all 
the gold fields of Australia), Hockhampton, Crodon, Gymple, Etheridge, Ravens- 
wood, Palmer, and Eidsvold. Almost the whole product comes from quartz-vein 
mining. In the entire area there was obtained — 



Year. 



1877 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1891 



Alluvial 
gold. 


Quartz 
gold. 


Total. 


Ouneei. 


Otmeet. 


Ounees. 


164,778 


188,488 


853.266 


86,082 


181,054 


267,136 


21, 936 


289, 005 


310, 941 


19,069 


591, 518 


610. 587 


16, 021 


560,418 


576, 439 



In Victoria, where the gold fields of Ballaret, Sandhurst (Bendigo), Beechworth, 
Maryboro, Castelmaine, Gippsland, and Ararat are worked, the gravels at present 
furnish 33 per cent and the gold-quartz mines 67 per Q^ivt ol t^i^ '^^q^w^Xa.ow. 
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The total production was : 



Year. 



1877 
1880 
1885 



Oanoes. 



800,653 
828,121 
735,218 



Year. 



1890. 
1881. 



Ounoea. 



588. seo 

576, 3» 



In the famoas old field of Sandhnpst, which is the one haying the deepest mines in 
all Australia, ten of them exceeding 2,000 feet, there was a mnch larger production 
111 1892 than in 1891. While in 1891 145,556 onnces were obtained, the production in 
1892 wad in the first thirty-seven weeks 134,203 ounces, to which corresponds a total 
for the whole year of about 188,600 ounces. Of this total output about 96^ per cent 
was obtained by subterranean mining. 

Although the technical methods, both in the working of the gravel deposits and in 
the furnace operations on the gravelly gold ores, in this colony is not up to the times, 
still the product there in recent times has steadily increased. 

The total production of the colony was: 



Year. 



1877 
1880 
1885 
1888 



Onncea. 



121, 110 

118,600 

101,736 

87,503 



Year. 



1888 
1890 
1881 



OoDoes. 



119,758 
127, 7» 
153.381 



The colonies of South Australia, West Australia, and Tasmania have not thus far 
yielded any notable production, but contain gold fields that promise much. In 
recent times exceedingly rich finds of gold are said to have been made in West 
Australia, in the districts of Dnndas and Coolgardie, about 560 kilometers (347.9 
miles) from Perth. No authentic information concerning them has, however, been 
received. We give below the gold production of these colonies for the same period 
as above, adding Tasmania and New Zealand, although the latter will be considered 
separately elsewhere : 



Tear. 



1877 ,, , 

1880 

1885 , , „ 

1888 

1889 , ,, 

1890 , 

1891 



New 
Zealand. 


Taamania. 


Ouneet. 


Ounces. 


371,685 


5,777 


305,248 


a2,595 


237,371 


37,317 


201,210 


39,610 


203. 2U 


33,050 


193, 193 


23,451 


251,996 


48,760 



South 
Aastralia. 



Oune^, 
11. 811 
13,245 
18,327 
16,763 
20,000 
22.256 
20,700 



Wert 
Anstnlia. 



8,4SS 

15,48? 
22,356 

80, 8U 



In considering the future prospects of the Australian gold production the experi- 
ences concerning the results of minivg in the gold-bearing quartz veins are of 
decided importance. As already mentioiied, this production in the most important 
gold fields of the colonies of Queensland, Victoria, and New South Wales outweiglu 
that of the gold washings, which are in their decline. 

In view of the enormous number of localities, amounting to thousands (in Vic- 
toria alone over 3^000 are B%^d V> ^e knowt^^ Oktwd coaatant^y increasing, w^ ms^ 
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reasonably look for a considerable extension of the yein-mining industry, and con- 
seqneutly an increased prodnction, for a long time to come. 

The results of the subterranean gold mines have, indeed, shown that among the 
lodes in course of exploitation ther<) are many whose gold contents, in view of the 
present state of technical appliances and the expenses in working the ore, do not 
pay. On the other hand, there have been found and there are still disclosed from 
time to time veins which by their wealth in gold will afford a surplus for a long 
time to come and insure a certain steadiness in the total production. 

As to the behavior of the veins in reference to the maintenance of their richness 
in gold lower down, a definite answer can only be obtained by an accurate compar- 
ative study of the results of all the various mines. From the examination of relia- 
ble specialists closely familiar with the conditions it would seem certain that many 
lodes grow poorer downward. On the other hand, however, there are numerous 
cases in which the lodes as they went deeper showed a uniform, sometimes even an 
increasing, richness. In this respect special interest attaches to the statements con- 
tained in the annual report of the secretary for mines for 1891. In the following 
table there are given for the colony of Victoria the amounts for quartz material 
worked upon in tons, the gold thence obtained in ounces, and the resulting average 
yield in gold of a ton of crude ore for the decade 1882-1891. The table does not 
show the total ore worked up, but only the amounts of those mines f^om which 
data could be obtained : 



Year. 



1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 



Stamped 
quarts. 


Yield in 
gold. 


Tont. 


Ovntes. 


1,027.826 


463,463 


924,430 


440,686 


876,692 


432,996 


843,250 


423,996 


831,375 


391,988 


780,733 


867,519 


734,313 


357,928 


732,461 


858.893 


752,398 


346,158 


772,964 


355,715 



Average 

yield 
per ton. 

Oz. JhoL Gr. 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 















9 
9 
9 
9 
9 



12 

21 

1 

10 



17 

19 

4 
4 



From this it appears that on the whole the average gold content of the ore shows 
a remarkable uniformity, although in this decade the work advanced rapidly down- 
ward. The average content of 9 to 10 pennyweights per ton paid quite well. 

It is very interesting also to note how during the past thirty- two years — 1860- 
1891 — the product of the miners engaged in gold mining showed up in one year. It 
was: 

In the ten years 1860-1869, on an average $385.48 

In the eleven years 1870-1880, on an average 432.90 

III the eleven years 1881-1891, on an average 485. 97 

It thus shows a very considerable rise, whence it may be inferred that the eco- 
nomic conditions of the mines are favorable and the technical appliances have been 
perfected. 

Special information concerning a group of those pits of the gold fit'ld of Samlhurst 
(formerly called Bendigo) in which the work has been carried to the greatest de^ tli 
are contained in a monograph by Rickard in volume 20 of the Transactions of the 
American luRtitnte of Mining Engineers (New York, 1892, p. 538, et seq.), which affords 
an insight into the economic results of deep mining. It is taken from the <^«.r^xV^ 
reports of the Victorian mining department. Fltat, Vt la cXaAaAl XJ^^aX.VX.'^^i^ ^-n^."^^* 
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180 on Victoria Hill on the lode of the New Chum that took the lead in going to 
great depthH. In 1873, when it had a depth of 400 feet, it passed into the hands^of 
new proprietoFH, who undertook the downward advance with great energy, and at a 
depth of 600 feet ohtained £120,000 worth in gold. Then the work was carried on 
for ten years without BiicceflM, ontil in 1883, at a depth of 1,548 feet, an exeeedinglr 
rich body of gold ore was struck. In 1890 the pit reached a depth of 2,641 feet 

Tho example thus set was followed by a great number of other pits, so that at pres- 
ent 18 Hhafts over 2,000 feet deep are in operation. In these, too, rich bodies of on 
were disclosed at great depths: In Extended Hustlers at 1,800 feet, in New Cham 
Consolidated at 1,810, in Shenandoah at 1,900, in Lazarus at 2,000, in '<L.an8el2'8 222'' 
at 2,000, in New Chum Railway at 2,025, and in North Old Chum at 2,290. 

The results of the operations of twelve of these mines in 1890 are given in the fol- 
lowing table. From this it appears that the 12 pits, with an average depth of 1,945 
feet and 85,310 tons of ore, yielded 42,571 ounces of gold, which corresponds to an 
average of 10 pennyweights per ton : 



Name of mine. 



Ore 

worked 
up. 



Yield hi gold. 



Great Extended Hufltlera 

Laxams Company 

Lazaras No. 1 

Lan»eir8 222 ' 3,<64 

New Chnm Congolidated ' 18,721 



Tom. 

16,612 

6,232 

7.282 



New Cham United . . 
New Chum Railway. 

Shenandoah 

North Shenandoah . . 

Sh omrock 

North Old Cham.... 
Kentish 



Total.... 
Average 



D,7OT 
7,325 
7,474 
1,048 
2,496 
1.752 
3,117 



85,810 



Oz. d%ot.gn. 



3,780 i 

5,059 

3,665 16 

2, 510 2 

5,153 14 

2,243 10 

10,371 17 

5,039 3 

948 3 

1,446 19 

1.169 13 

1,183 13 










12 



21 





Average 

yieldtai 

gold per 

ton. 



Depth 

to Which 

work ia 

carried. 



Oz. dwt, grs. 

4 13 

16 6 

10 1 

14 12 

5 12 

4 14 

18 8 

13 11 

18 2 

11 5 

13 8 

7 14 



42,571 15 



9 23 



1,800 
2.000 
2,000 
1,950 
1.800 
1,000 
2,025 
1.990 
1.990 
1,800 
2,200 
1,800 



DeptbcT 
atefta. 



2,0« 
2,110 
2.110 
2.115 
1,850 
1,010 
2,07B 
2,010 
2,010 
1,840 
2.310 
2,113 



28.345 
1,045 



24,510 

too 



Of these twelve mines eleven pay dividends. New Chnm Railway, which at 2,035 
feet struck an ore of almost 1^ onnoes per ton, paid £21,G72 on a capital of £28,000; 
Shenandoah paid £8,400 on £12,800 capital; Lazarus, £15,750 on £63,000 capital 
But even mines with very low gold contents still yielded good resalts. The New 
Chnm Consolidated yielded ore which on an average did not always contain 5 penny- 
weight 12 grains, but over a longer period only 3 pennyweight 14 grains per Ion. 
The money returns per ton of ore were 166. 9d., the cost of production being only 
13h. 5d. per ton. An annual dividend of 11 per cent was obtained. 

On a general average the cost of production of an ounce of gold in 1890 for tlie 
mining industry of the gold field of Sandhurst is said to have been £2 lOs. 8d., 
which, with a value of £4, yields to the owner a surplus of £1 98. 4d. per ounce. 

The silver production of Australia ten years ago was quite inconsiderable. Its 
rise begins with the discovery of the silver and lead ore lodes of Broken Hill in New 
South Wales, in the mountain range extending in a north-south direction, northesst 
of Adelaide, and called Barrier or Stanley Range. The principal deposit is a vast 
lode of ore in crystalline slates, which have been broken through by emptive rocks. 

The discovery of that lode, which in its upper parts contains rich sUver ore 
(chloride and bromide of silver, etc.), besides lead carbonate ores rich in silver, was 
made in 1883, and thereupon, after the first explorations, there began a development, 
dating from 1885, which in rapidity and ext(5wt T^cOkUa the early days of the greatest 
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deposits of precioas metals in North America, the Comstock Lode, the Eureka mine, 
etc. The mining o})erationH have penetrated to a depth of 700 feet. The easily fusi- 
ble ores of the ontcrop are replaced farther down by an intimate mixture of lead 
glance, 7.inc blende, copper pyrite, and other sulphides which are difficult to treat 
by metallargic methods. 

The total output of the Larrier Range mines in 1892 was 415,000 kilograms (13,- 
342,2.50 ounces) of silver, of wh ich the Broken Hill property alone furnished 257,500 
kilograms (8,278,625 ounces). 

The following table shows the development of this industry in the nine years 
since its beginning: 

Silver Production of the Broken Hill Property Mining Company. 



Year. 



1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

Total 



Ore 
worked np. 


Lead 
obtained. 


Tont. 


Tons. 


48 




11,500 


1.991 


47, 211 


9,348 


94,125 


16,650 


167, 184 


25,076 


207,311 


30.339 


286, 118 


41,688 


254,825 


36, 497 


490.510 


47,344 


1, 548, 832 


208,942 



Sliver 
obtained. 



Silver. 
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35,605 
1, 016, 269 
2,103,225 
3.924,192 
6,003,299 
7, 727, 877 
9,947,038 
8, 065, 148 
12, 505, 426 

51, 328. 079 
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25 
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510 
226 
235 
239 
254 
238 
221 
263 



83 



245 



Aside from the years 1885-86, in which the richest silver ores of the outcrop were 
exploited, the silver content of the lead appears to be pretty uniform. 

Beaides the mines of the districts of Broken Hill, Silverton, and Sunny Corner, on 
the Barrier Range, important finds are said to have been made recently in west and 
north Australia, eonceming which, however, nothing certain is yet known. 



new ZEALAND. 

EngUsh and American statistics usually treat of New Zealand as forming, with the 
continent of Australia, a unit, to which Tasmania is added. New Zealand, however, 
possesses an importance which justifies special treatment. 

The natural basis of the gold industry of New Zealand is similar to that of the 
eastern parts of Australia. Through both islands (Middle Island in the south. North 
Island or Auckland in the north) there runs a mountain rore of crystalline and Paleo- 
zoic rock strata, surrounded by a younger strata of the Triassic, Jurassic, Cretaceous, 
and Tertiary formations. In the core auriferous quartz veins rise. The destruction 
of these has led to the formation of auriferous gravels, principally on the west side 
of the Southern Island, but also on its southeast side. These gravel strata fill the 
gorges of valleys running high up into the mountains — terrace drift — and attain a 
thickneea of 300 feet or more. Lower lying terraces (fiats), with occasionally very 
abundant gold contents, occupy the space between the foot of the mountains and the 
coast. 

Finally, gold-bearing sand which repays exploitation is found in the bays of the 
sea at the mouths of rivers on the west coast. 

The first discovery of gold (which happened to be gold quartz) occurred in the 
Auckland district soon after the discovery in Australia, but only in 1863 that district 
was declared to be a gold field. In 1857 the first paying gold fields thaA. ^1 Q.^:^2«xc\%> 
wood, in the Nelson district, at the uortU end of Mi4d\b IaAasl^, ^«» o^t^rA.. "§.«»x. 
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in 1861, in the sontbem part of Middle Island, in the Otago district, the rich gold 
fields of the Clutha River area west of Dunedin were discovered, which yielded 
187,700 onnces of gold the very first year. Finally, in 1864, there followed the dis- 
covery of the rich alluvial gold fields of Kumara, Ross, and, later on, Waiho, on tli« 
west coast of Middle Island. 

In Auckland the gold was obtained from the very first by lode mining, wherebj 
rich deposits of gold-bearing qaartz were disclosed on the Hauraki peninsula at 
Tiki, among others, and especially in the region of Thames River, which flows into 
Hauraki Gulf from the south. At Waihi, Karangahake, the Aroha, in the Reefton 
district, rich lodes were exploited, on which the work was sometimes carried down 
with good results to a depth of about 200 meters (656.16 feet). In Middle Island the 
exploitation was at first exclusively confined to the drift deposits, which fumishiNl 
a vury rich yield, especially Tn the region of Otago. Gradually, iu the mountain 
districts, after the removal of the younger alluvium, the transition was made to the 
vast deep placers, the so-called terrace drift, which in some places are exploited by 
hydranlic methods, as in California. 

Recently gold quartz veins have also been found, and work has been begun in the 
Collingwood gold field. These veins rest on Silurian slates. 

Similar discoveries have been made in the valleys of the rivers Mokihinui and 
Waimangaroa and in the valley of Cascade Creek at Westport. 

According to the information at hand not only are the prospects of the existing 
gold-mining industry quite favorable, but the discovery of further subterranean 
deposits may with probability be foreaeen. 

The extraction of gold from the placers, too, has still before it a eufiScient working 
field in the extensive and heavy deposits. 

New Zealand, therefore, will probably continue for a long time to contribute its 
very considerable quota of gold. 

In the accompanying table (3) the gold production of New Zealand is given IbrslI 
the years from 1857 to 1892. The years 1862 to 1873 were those in which the masses 
of alluvial gold, which are easiest of extraction, were obtained. 

The discovery of these alluvial deposits occurred at a time when the rush of gold 
seekers into Australia was diminishing, the easiest golden harvest there having been 
garnered in the preceding decade. The gold diggers thereupon rnshed toward the 
new gold fields of New Zealand, to abandon these also ten years later, when the 
exploitation began to grow more difficult. At present it seems to be simply the 
difficulty in obtaining labor which retards the increase in the production of New 
Zealand, despite the discovery of the new sites. 

For the various areas the total gold output thus far was as follows : 

Oanoea. 

Auckland 1,737,S25 

Wellington ltS8 

Marlborough 76,856 

Nehion 242,803 

West coast 5,333,1^ 

Canterbury 48 

Otago 4,969,687 

Total 12,360,242 

No exploitation of silver ores has thus far been undertaken in New Zealand. In 
recent times, however, silver-ore lodes have been found in the Collingwood field and 
elsewhere, which are being investigated. 

The amounts of silver shown in the statistical statements from New Zealand were 
without exception obtained by the parting of silver-bearing gold. 
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PARTICULARS OF THE PRODUCTION OF QUEENSLAND IN 1895J 

The quantity of gold produced during the year, aa collated from the warden's 
reports^ has been 631,682 ounces, which brings the value of all gold yielded by 
Queensland mines, so far back as there is a record, to £36,955,117 10s. 

The custom-house returns and those of the o£Qcers of the department show such 
an unaccountable disparity that I must refer to them here. The customs return of 
gold exported is 692,167 ounces. Deducting 1,979 ounces shown as foreign gold, and 
also 19,323 ounces, being the reduction made by me in the case of 33,519 ounces of 
bullion, admitted wrongfully in the Croydon report as gold, while its gold contents 
were only equal to 14,196 ounces of the ordinary run of gold in that locality, still 
39,183 ounces are left unaccounted for. That this quantity of gold is the product 
of the colony I have no doubt whatever in my mind, but I have no means to assign 
it to its proper source. Discrepancies between the exports and the returns from 
the gold fields are inevitable, as gold shipped at the beginning of the year fre- 
quently represents the product of the previous one, but as hitherto this difference 
has not exceeded the limit of 4,000 or 5,000 ounces, I am constrained to confess that 
I can not hope to suggest any satisfactory explanation for this extraordinary fact. 

Taking the warden's returns, there has been a decline, when compared with the pre- 
vious year, of 47,829 ounces. The only increases can be credited to Mount Morgan, 
Clermont, and a couple of the smaller fields. On all others, if I except Gympie, and 
perhaps to a very small extent Charters Towers, the deficiency must be attributed to 
the exceptionally dry season that stopped all crushing operations for many months, 
leaving not only large accumulations of unreduced ore at grass, but also causing many 
of the smaller mine owners who can not afford to wait very long for the fruit of their 
labor, to discontinue raising stone, at least for a time, if not betaking themselves 
to somewhere else. Hence the number of quartz miners shows a decline at the end 
of the year of 540, a good many of whom, I suspect, having yielded to the distant 
charm of West Australia. 

Quite contrary to what might have been expected from the effects of such an 
unfavorable season, there has been an increase in the yield of alluvial gold of 2,854 
ounces, clearly due to the miners at Clermont. The number of white alluvial miners, 
however, has been reduced by 444, consisting principally, I am inclined to think, of 
the amateur miners that were recruited during the year of depression from the ranks 
of the unemployed. The Chinese miners have been reinforced to the extent of 192. 
There are no visible facts that would Justify the anticipation of an increased yield of 
alluvial gold in the future, and if that of the last couple of years can be maintained 
it will be quite as much as can be expected. I am looking, however, confidently for- 
ward to a very substantial increase in the yields from lode mining, an anticipation 

that the prospects obtained from opening the deep ground seems to fully Justify. 

• «•«««» 

The life of onr most productive gold mines so far has certainly not exceeded twenty- 
five years, but of course there may be some that will not be worked out during such 
a short period. 

In reviewing the results obtained during the year of the several gold fields of the 
colony, it may be said of that of Charters Towers that it has not forfeited its Just 
claims to premier position, nevertheless that the yield of gold has not been quite 
equal to that of its predecessor. Steady and healthy progress must be recorded in 
every direction, and the implicit confidence in its inmaense wealth has not been on 
the wane by any means. There probably has been no similar period in the past 
when so much work of a purely progressive nature has been effected, thereby pro- 
viding a basis for the increased prosperity of the future. 

The number of gold mining leases now numbers 126, with a total area of 2^344 «i&'t«^. 



^From the Report of the Department of Minea, (^ue^naVaii^, lox ^i^DA i«vt 'S^ib. 
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Besides this^ about 50 ordinary and extende<l claims are being worked. Improyed 
metbods of mining, such as only can in8ure success in operating on the lower grades 
of ore, which in the former primitive conditions could not possibly be made payable, 
are steadily becoming the rule instead of being the exception. As one of the impor* 
tant facts in this direction, it may be mentioned that the number of rock drills has 
risen now to 87, and that the additions to the appliances that make economical 
mining possible have been nnmerous. 

Prospecting in the deep ground has been carried on most extensively and at great 
expense. Thus the Day Dawn Freehold Extended put in 900 feet of drives from their 
1,200 feet level at a cost of about £25,000, striking payable stone in their eastern 
level, but as the reef was found to underlay towards the shaft, further sinking in the 
meanwhile has been determined on to facilitate more economical winning of the ore 
in the future. Opening out ahead has also been the order of the day once moie in 
MiU'K Day Dawn United since the foot-wall reef was found to pinch out and pay ore 
running short. During the year 1,200 feet of drives were added to these exteosive 
workings. The Brilliant Extended Block Mine, in which the reef is calculated to 
be struck at about 2,250 feet, has added another 835 feet to its depth. 

Another extensive and costly undertaking ha» been the cutting down of the New 
Brilliant Extended shaft so as to make its upper portion of nn i form dimensions witb 
the lower and more recent ones. This very necessary alteration and the addition of 
one of the most improved and powerful winding plants on the field should ]>lsce 
this mine in a position to contribute large quantities of stone from what are at pres- 
ent the deepest workings in the colony. 

The total output for the year has been 249,520 tons, yielding 251,577 onnoes of gold. 
This includes the gold recovered by the chlorination and cyanide works from con- 
centrates, slimeS; sludges, etc., amounting to 13,683 ounces. 

Among the leading contributing mines stands first Miirs Day Dawn Unite<l,with 
35,389 tons and 37,732 ounces, permitting the payment of dividends amounting to 
£45,000. The Brilliant follows closely with 33,772 tons, yielding 35,059 ounces, bat 
paying £55,250 in dividends. The Brilliant Block also was to the fore with 30,910 
tons, producing 26,684 ounces and furnishing dividends amounting to £27,500. This 
mine is at present erecting a 40-head battery for its own sole use, and is connecting it 
by rail with the mine and also with the Government line to provide for the carriage 
of fuel. 

The list of dividend-paying mines was headed by the Brilliant and St. George 
United, which could distribute £57,600 among its shareholders from 29,890 ounces 
extracted from 17,501 tons of stone, and may at present be considered the most pros- 
perous mine on the gold field. The Day Dawn Block and Wyndham also once more 
has put in an appearance among the list of large producers with 15,810 ounces (rom 
19,994 tons, and gives promise of even a larger output in the future. 

Among the unexpected developments that have taken place during the year, 
the discovery of the Golden Surprise reef deserves especial mention. The new find 
was made in a locality that has received little or no attention from the miners for 
years, and as the reef showed no outcrop, the fact of its being overlooked so long is 
not surprising. The fact that a crushing from shallow ground gave 676 ounces from 
218 tons justifies the expectation of a bright future, and has led to the taking np of 
a considerable area of ground in the vicinity, with the result that stone showing 
gold has been discovered in several instances. 

The Hope and Identity lines of reef have been taken in hand again by a strong 
company, and have been equipped now with very powerful pumping machinery 
that will lift the water 1,000 feet if required, and if the excessive infinxof water 
that has in the past proved the great obstacle to successful mining there can be 
kept in check, a revival of mining about Milchester may be looked forward to with 
certainty. Here also the old Lady Antrim, now under the new title of Lady Flor- 
ence^ has been resuscitated once more, and is being worked now at a depth of 900 
feet. 
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There are several other lines of reef here that no donbt will pay in the future, 
when the "windlass and wheelbarrow age of mining" will have been passed once 
and forever. Another line of reef that is receiving attention of late is the Colum- 
bia. The difficulty here in days gone by has been the refractory nature of the ore, 
but now it would appear that recent tests have shown that the ore can be made 
amenable to the treatment by cyanide, and if this is so, and if at the same time 
mining is conducted on the more advanced lines that are coming at last in vogue, 
in place of what not inaptly might be termed the '' pig- rooting method'' that has 
been mistaken for mining for so many years in Australia, success there is not at all 
unlikely. 

As an important mining event may be mentioned the striking of a 3-foot reef 
of 3-onnce stone in the Queen Cross reef at over 1,000 feet. In the New Queen 
the meeting with the Brilliant reef is looked forward to, and if this expectation 
should be realized this fact should prove of much importance to the other mines in 
this locality as well. 

The diamond drill loaned by this department to the Golden Gate Company, and 
subsidized towards its working expenses from the Deep-Sinking Vote, has reached as 
far as 2,800 feet without penetrating any reef, but the bore will be continued now to 
the deptl) of 3,000 feet. The boring throughout has been through solid granite, and 
the nonsnccess woold prove a sore disappointment in the case of a very plucky 
enterprise. 

A lot of work, more or less of a prospecting natnre, has been going on about the 
Imperial and Old Warrior lines of reef, where a number of leases have been taken 
np, but without having added, so far, very much to the general output. 

Mount Leyshon has produced 5,442 ounces of gold from 37,367 tons of stone put 
through the stampers, equal to 1 pennyweight 15 grains per ton, and as this feat has 
been performed with the result of leaving a small margin of profit, I think the fact 
may be safely quoted as the record of the most economical gold extraction in Aus- 
tralia. 

The decline in the total output for the year was doubtless due to the fact that 
during its second half the fortnightly output from Mill's Day Dawn United mine 
dropped from 2,000 tons to 700, owing to the pinching of the reef they were working 
on, a fact which also necessitated a large shortening in the number of miners 
employed. It may be presumed that the immense output of stone that was in sight 
had the effect of inducing neglect in opening out ahead, but this omission has been 
amply remedied now, and as the discovery of a new reef under foot will allow of 
ojiening new faces, the big mine will doubtlessly resume its former position. 

There is a small decrease in the number of miners, about 50. Many men have 
left for Western Australia under the impression that they have bettered their posi- 
tion in doing so, but their loss has caused no inconvenience, although in their num- 
ber must be included some of the best men on the field. Temporarily, their depar- 
ture made itself felt in so far that the forcing into the market of their mining 
interests had the effect of lowering values for a time. Notwithstanding all this, the 
exchange value of all mining shares on the gold field at the end of the year stood at 
£2,185,000, which shows an increase of £30,000 when compared with the preceding 
year. On the other hand, there was a decrease of nearly £55,000 in dividends, for 
which the falling off in the mine previously referred to will amply accoant, not to 
mention the reserves that have very prudently been made by some of the companies 
to provide against unexpected contingencies. 

The increase of about £40,000 in calls is probably a fact more or less unpalatable 
to the shareholders, but nevertheless a healthy symptom in this instance, being the 
inevitable consequence of developing the resources of the mines and adding addi- 
tional plant that must secure more advantageous working in the future, and must 
lassure the future of a progressive gold field, such as Charters Towers. 

Very little work has been done in the outlying small mining ceutwc^, ^ws\v ^i^ 
Homestead, Black Knob, Mount Windsor, etc. At the Ca^fi ^\^«t «i i«ax\vs»Vtt% ^"s^a^ 
5753 P M 95 15 
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made at the beginning of the year by aboat a couple of hundred men, but their nmn- 
ber has been reduced now from necessity. Taken altogether, the output from tin 
lead is estimated at 4,500 ounces. A part was subsidized by the Department to proe- 
pect for any possible extension of the lead nnd«r the conglomerate, but they hare 
failed to break the record in the result of expenditures of a eimilar nature, uules 
that the existence of a few small colors of gold under the overlying formation can be 
accepted as a valuable discovery. There has been very little reefing here, bot a coa- 
signment of 12 tons of quartz to Charters Towers from Specimen Gully gave the 
handsome return of 189 ounces of gold. The erection of a small battery is contflm- 
plated once more at Pentland, but unless stone can be raised in much larger quaoti- 
tics than has been the case in the past it is hard to see the inducement to the mill 
owner to equip his plant with all the costly gold-saving appliances that nowadays 
are considered a sine qua non, and it seems more than doubtful if the advantage 
that a complete modem mill must offer in returns would not more than cover the 
railway freight to Charters Towers. 

The Crocodile Gold Field, which, as far as lode mining is concerned, consists of 
the Mount Morgan and 15 other leaseholds, and which hitherto bas been adminis- 
tered in connection with the Rockhampton Fields, was placed dnring the year is 
charge of a warden of its own. The statistics, taken as a whole, have been of a very 
satisfactory nature, showing a total output of 88,578 tons of ore for 133,137 onocei 
of gold, showing increases over 18d4 of 12,332 tons and 19,031 ounces. The credit 
of this splendid result belongs to the Big Mine, which has been worked with a great 
deal of activity and judgment, and a further increased output of stone is evidentlj 
contemplated, as a fourth set of reduction works is in course of construction. Tlie 
company gives employment to 1,100 men, which includes 260 miners. The calamity 
that was impending toward the end of the year, to have to stop operations for a 
time for want of water, was only averted by the intelligent energy of the manage- 
ment in collecting together all obtainable water by pumping ft'om old shafts aod 
the few water holes left in the water courses. The developments in the other miaes 
have been but inconsiderable, as with the exception of Mount Usher and the "Stmck 
Oil P. C." the quantity of stone raised has in no case exceeded 30 tons or the yield 
of gold reached 40 ounces. The want of water for mill use is, however, accountable 
to some extent for this unsatisfactory fact. The mines besides Monnt Morgan have 
provided employment for about 150 men. Alluvial mining has also been anything but 
a success, and as far as can be ascertained the earnings of the 25 Europeans engaged 
in this occupation have averaged only about 12s. per week per man. Still, it is 
quite probable that they may have fared somewhat better than this, as it is next to 
impossible to obtain anything like reliable information of their doings. The belief 
in the future of the gold fields is one of the pleasing features in the facts connected 
with it, as is testified by the rapidly increasing settlement and the erection of snb- 
stantial buildings in the township and its environs. The auriferous cements and 
conglomerates at Mount Victoria should receive a practical test dnring the new 
year, and if the expectations entertained at present should be realized, a good addi- 
tion to the general output of gold from this source may be looked forward to. 

The output from the little mining centres that constitute the Rockhampton divi- 
sion shows a diminution of close upon a couple of thousand ounces. Only 1,416 tons 
of stone were put through for 1,431 ounces of gold, principally the product of Ulam 
and Cawarral. The yield from alluvial workings also fell short by nearly 200 
ounces. Under this heading Ulam and Stanwell led the way. In the former place 
some remarkably good patches were obtained, with a 16-ounce nugget among tbem. 
There is some probability that Cawarral will receive more attention again shortly, 
nnd certainly considerably more stone has been raised there of late than for some 
time previously. Rosewood furnished employment for a number of men engaged in 
surfacing, while Ridgelands, to all intents nnd purposes, may be considered aban- 
doned. Morinish has not progressed, the intractable nature of the otherwise rieh 
stone evidently retarding more extenaivo o^ot^Wow^. 
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The existence of some alluvial gold near Rockwood, on the Mackensie River, was 
reported, I>ut the dry weather has stood in the way of submitting this ground to 
anything like a test so far. There has been a good deal of prospecting all over the 
district, and 32 prospecting protection areas have been in force. 

The gold field on which the most serious decline in output has taken place is Gym- 
pie. The drop has been from 111,569 ounces to 78,026 ounces, equal to quite 30 per 
cent, a result quite as unexpected as unpalatable, for the new year had opened under 
the most favorable auspices and under such conditions as apparently justified antic- 
ipations of a continuation of heavy yields. In analyzing, however, the results of 
the year's operations the fact that the preceding year had been a phenomenally suc- 
cessful one and the one that, with the exception of 1889, has been the record one in 
productiveness, must not be lost sight of, and it also should be borne in mind that 
after all the gold raised was quite equal to the last quinquennial average. 

That there has been overspeculation engendered by success can not be denied, and 
can be seen at a glance at the fact that 53 new leases were applied for, out of which 
it was considered at the end of the year that 27 only were worth holding. 

But in the face of the unfulfilled expectations and blighted hopes the year has 
been an extremely busy one in the mining sense of the word, and numerous plucky 
new ventures of a more or less formidable natiire have been initiated with a view of 
developing the resources of the field. To provide the required capital for those 
operations, calls had to be made equaling within a few thousand pounds the total of 
dividends declared during the year, and actually exceeding in amount those made 
during the phenomenally prosperous 1894 by £2,240. Unfortunately it can not 
be said in truth that the money got out of the ground has simply been put back, as 
the dividends go to the few, whilst the calls fall to the share of the many. Hence 
the unabated enterprise thus displayed may be clearly accepted to demonstrate the 
unaltered confidence in the future of this important gold field by those who from 
their long connection with it should be the most competent judges of its intrinsic 
merits, and that such is the case may be seen at a glance at the firmness with which 
shares are being held, for the value of the mines, computed at the selling vainer of 
the shares at exchange quotations at tbe end of the year, has fallen only about 
£10,000 below those of the previous exceptionally prosperous year. 

The margins between dividends paid and calls made amounted to only about 
£7,000, an unpleasant fact after the previous year, when the proceeds of more than 
half the gold raised coald be set aside as pure profit. But notwithstanding such 
altered conditions the means were cheerfully forthcoming to make it possible to 
engage in such a large amount of energetic dead work of a prospecting nature as 
has been done in the shape of sinking and driving, which should form a solid basis 
for much remunerative work in the near future. 

It is to be hoped, and there are good reasons to believe, that the eastern portions 
of the field, on which the duration of its future life naturally to a great extent must 
depend, and the development of which unfortunately has been imprudently delayed 
so long, will hereafter meet with a more thorough and systematic exploration than 
that fallen to its lot hitherto, and which certainly should have received considerably 
more attention in the past. 

The spirited enterprise of the sinking of a deep shaft — which may not fall far short 
of a depth of 1,500 feet before the Smithfield reef can be struck — in the Australasian 
mine by an English company in the northern portion of this eastern auriferous belt, 
and the driving at the 900-feet level in the No. 1 N. Great Eastern mine at its more 
southern limit, must be viewed as very legitimate explorations, and those operations 
will no doubt furnish very valuable data on which to base future operations on this 
portion of the gold field. 

The new discoveries during the year have been few and far between. The most 
sensational one no doubt was the meeting with the exceedingly rich patch of stone 
in "Jones' Caledonia," which was discovered in October, when 23 tA\\% <il ^\kvs» 
yielded at the rate of nearly 70 ounces of gold -^er t^u. K\i<(^VSDL«t \i»>\iRrqn^t>Cs^ 
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diBcovery was the fin«l of a reof of good payable stone in the Columbia Smithfield, it 
the 725- feet level, which probably will affect favorably other mines iu this locality. 

The principal gold producer has been the Phcsniz mine, which has contributed to 
the general oatput over 2,000 ounces per month. The No. 1 N. Glanmire and the No. 
1 N. PhoDuix come next in productiveness during the period under review. I tbink 
it is reasonable to anticipate that a number of mines that have been more or less 
unproductive up to the present may come to the fore during the year just com- 
menced, and among these the North Sniithfield should almost to a certaiuty be 
found again among the dividend payers. However, it may be mentioned that 
during the year this mine has paid expenses. Those constituting the northern 
extremity of the Phoenix line of reef, and some others in that vicinity, should show 
favorable developments, while others, such as the No. 1 North Smithfield, the Ori- 
ental, and Glanmire, and the No. 7 and 8 Monkland, may not unreasonably be looked 
forward to helping to swell the output. In the last mentioned of the above mines 
it is proposed to test the reef at the 1,000-feet level by means of driving from the 
Great Monkland shaft, which is so far the deepest on the field, being more than 
1,500 feet. 

The northern portion of the gold field, which is best known as the ''Two-MUe," 
has been allowed practically to lie idle during the year, though I think the time will 
come when it will be put to better use. Speculation has persistently kept aloof 
from this portion of the field of late, and no work that could possibly lead to snc- 
cess has been attempted. If the exploration in the eastern ground of Gympie proper 
should turn out favorably, an incentive would be created at once to give the Two- 
Mile another systematic trial. Its development is clearly beyond the resources of 
the fossicker or the men who have to depend on prompt returns for their labor and 
outlay of money. 

What has been a novel enterprise in this colony — that is, the recovery of the gold 
deposits in the waterways — has so far in its results been unremunerative and disap- 
pointing. The operations of the hydraulic company in Gympie, to whom belongs 
the credit of having initiated river dredging here as a mode of winning gold, haa 
provided an excellent plant for its purposes, and which has had added to it such new 
appliances and improvements as suggested themselves during the progress of the 
work, had naturally to be at the beginning more or less of a tentative nature. When 
it is considered that the river bed had to he first and foremost explored and freed 
from its timber and bowlder deposits the return of only 117 ounces of gold for six 
months' operations is not so disheartening as it might appear at a first glance. The 
company is still pushing on with its work and is hopeful of ultimate success. 
The first barge put on the river was 60 feet by 20 feet, and carries a 15-inch suction 
pump. The tearing up of the wash and the loosening of snags and other timber 
deposits and the preparation of the deposits for the pump is performed by a ])owor- 
ful scarifier, armed with eight pairs of tines or picks. The wash is delivered into a 
sluice 45 feet long, elevated 8 feet above the deck of the barge, provided with all 
the usual gold-saving appliances in shape of coir matting, ripples, etc., the heavy 
material being returned to the river over the stern of the barge. A second plant of 
rather larger dimensions has been placed on what is now known as the Deep Creek 
dredging area, but in this instance specially designed tables to save quicksilver and 
pyrites have been added to the other appliances, and when both these dre«lges get 
once into proper work the true value of the gold contents of the Mary River and 
Deep Creek, into which so many mills have discharged their sludge for so many 
3'ears now, and which must have received a share of the gold fed into it by the gnl- 
lies that intersected the alluvial deposits that have proved so rich in the early days 
of Gympie, should be conclusively proved. 

The totid yield from Gympie has been 77,988 ounoes from 80,766 tons of stone, to 
which must be added 38 ounces of alluvial gold. This gives a decline of 32,000 odd 
ounces over 1894. The number of miners is estimated at 1^560, 20 of whom were 
engaged in aUuvial ground. 
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Kilkivan can be only credited with 137 oances of gold, the earnings of about 30 
fossicken. Systematic qaartz mining has remained dormant, excepting the new 
lease that has been taken np for the old Rise and Shine ground, where a company 
recently formed is sinking a shaft with a view of striking the reef below the old 
levels. 

One hundred and sixty ounces of gold was also obtained from the " Surprise P. C.** 
at Running Creek. It would appear that there is some payable ground in this local- 
ity, but all the land being alienated not much development can be expected unless 
favorable terms can be arranged with the owners of the land. 

At Glastonbury only one lease and three claims have survived, and the total gold 
yield from there has been only 387 ounces, which includes 5 ounces from alluvial. 

The old Yabba gold field is left entirely to fossickers, whose doings are quite kept 
to themselves, and whose output can therefore only be guessed at. Forty ounces 
from there was purchased by the Gympie banks, but by far the largest proportion of 
the gold obtained finds its way to Brisbane buyers. 

Mining has also been started again at Black Snake, where 8 men were employed at 
the Shamrock and 6 on one of the freeholds. 

On Croydon 40,026 tons of quartz were put through the stampers for 55,546 ounces 
of gold, showing a deficit of 7,765 tons and 16,590 ounces respectively, when com- 
pared with the previous year. The reason for this is not far to seek. It is simply 
the effect of a most irregular season on a locality where no provision whatever 
appears to be made for such a contingency. Two-thirds of the whole rainfall for the 
year fell in the months of January and February. After this an unbroken drought 
Bet in, which continued almost to December, when about 10 inches more could be 
recorded. As was inevitable, about the middle of the year mill after mill had to be 
hung up for want of water, and many promising shows had to be thrown up by work- 
ing miners who are compelled to consider the prospects of handling the fruits of 
their labors as they go along. But even as it is, the unreduced stone lying at grass 
at the end of the year carried enough gold to have brought the yield of the year up 
to its predecessor, and therefore the unsatisfactory result must not be ascribed to a 
decline in the resources of the district. For although the progress made has not 
been so distinctly marked as it would have been under more favorable auspices, 
there certainly has been no retrogression. I fear the same story will have to be told 
year after year in connection with this gold field, until the proprietors of batteries 
will realize the fact that if they have desire to see themselves and their district 
proei>er they must conserve water in a proper and workmanlike way. This certainly 
is not achieved by tinkering up shallow natural water holes with a bit of clay pud- 
dling and other similar makeshifts which might suggest themselves to a man of 
resources at a pinch. They might have realized long ago that they carry on opera- 
tions in a region where the precipitation of rain is most capricious and irregular, 
and as a rule — ^for an even season is certainly the exception— the bulk of rain falls 
during a short period. For this very reason they will, some day or another, be com- 
pelled to rise to the occasion, and make up their minds to construct reservoirs ade- 
quate to their wants. By doing so they will very materially assist in raising their 
gold field to its legitimate position, and which doubtlessly it should have occupied 
long since. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that they will be handsomely 
rewarded for their investment of capital in such enterprise. 

One of the principal difficulties that have beset mining here is the heavy under- 
ground water that is met with all over the field, requiring very powerful machinery 
to keep it under, and it does appear strange that no attempt should have been made 
BO far to conserve this for mill purposes. A lesson might be learned here from the 
action taken by the intelligent management of the Mount Morgan mine during the 
late dearth of water there. 

In analyzing the returns for every month the only conclusion that can be arrived 
at is that in the face of adverse circumstances Croydon has held its own. v«r^ ^^^. 
On account of the heavy rains at the commencemwxt oi \Xxft ^^»x, ^^ssMvDL%\»*Oafe \sS^a 
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was rendered a physical impoBHibility for a couple of months, aud then the milk, 
after being able to ran uninterruptedly for four or five months, had at first to shorten 
work, and then in some cases stop altogether. 

Fortunately the treatment of tailings, which are, however, the accnmnlatioii of 
years, and therefore can not be expected to add much longer so largely as they did 
last year to the total output of gold, gave very satisfactory results. Thirty-seTen 
thousand five hundred and eighty tons were subjected to the cyanide treatment for 
33,519 ounces of bullion — equal to 0.252 fine — which reduced to last year's avenge 
Croydon standard — 0.595 fine — would be equal to 14,196 ounces of ordinary average 
Croydon gold. On this basis the total output is brought to 69,742 ounces. 

• * * « # * • 

Reviewing mining operations in general for the year, it may be said that the 
Golden Gate line of reef has taken up the roost prominent position, although ertm 
here the deep ground remains untouched, as the gold was obtained from above the 
water level. No particular progress appears to have been made on the Tme Bine 
line, although it tops the list of gold producers for the year, whilst on the Highland 
Mary things have been rather dull. The same must be said to apply to the Igaans 
Hill division of reefs. Many of the mines on the latter two lines gave splendid 
yields at one time, but the reefs were lost by either being throirn np or thrown 
down by the great ''fault'' that intersects this part of the field, and have not been 
picked up since. 

Some assistance was given to the Iguana Extended claim for the purpose of 
Exploration in this direction, but this mono}' may be considered to have been thrown 
away as far aa results are concerned. I look forward to the thorough geologies! 
survey that is in progress at present nbedding some light on what is a vastly 
important question, and that it will afiford hints where to look successfally for ^e 
lost lodes. 

There in a large area of auriferous country, studded with reefs, lying to the east* 
ward from the main center of present operations which should hold out great 
inducement to enterprise in the future, and if once properly developed, in sll 
probability would largely add to the yield of gold from Croydon. 

The outlying district of Esmeralda has not made much advance, bnt the fact does 
not by any means preclude the chance of a prosperous future eventually. 

So far the bulk of the ores in this district have proved singularly free of refrac- 
tory combinations aud are of a thorough free-milling nature, and therefore should 
probably be suitable for dry crushing. A company has been formed for the purpose 
of working a very largo body of low-grade ore on this principle. It is proposed to 
reduce the stone by means of large Krupp mills, and then recover the gold by the 
cyanide process. If this new departure in milling in this colony should prove a sae- 
cess, and the experiments made so far do not point to any special difficulties, this 
venture will mark a new era of progress on Croydon, for there are many other lodes 
that should be amenable to the same process, which must prove especially suitable 
to a locality that so frequently su fibers from want of water. 

During the year one of the mines has shipped a fairly large parcel of ore to Eng- 
land, and, if judged from the returns obtained from a trial shipment, will realize 
about £16 per ton. 

There has been a decrease in the number of miners of 165. The average earnings 
per man has been £174 13s. 2d. 

Another gold field that has snfi'ered very severely from the protracted drought is 
the Etheridge. Want of water on the one hand stopped all reducing operations for 
a longer or a shorter period, whilst on the other hand the absolute want of feed for 
draught animals made the cartage of stone to the mills a sheer impossibility. In 
many localities not a vestige of vegetation beyond trees was to be seen, and mai^e 
and other fodder was not procurable. Out of 22 mills 1 had no water for six months, 
3 others for seven, 6 for eight, and 2 for twelve months. Amongst the latter is a very 
£ne one that has not had enough water to run ^Vut^c^ \\.^ e;t«A\AJaii^\)>\]L\>^XLthia case it Ib 
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an open question if an error of judgment was not committed in tlie selection of site 
when a permanent supply was available within a couple of miles. The remainder 
of the batteries not referred to above were hung-up idle from the same cause for one 
month upwards. The prospect of being able to have stone crushed was so remote 
as to pandyze mining operations in many instances, or to cause a total cessation of 
them. 

Not one of the large mines came up to 2,000 ounces, and the bulk of the output 
must be placed to the credit of about 120 of the small mines. 

In this way it has come about that only 20,398 tons of stone were put through the 
stampers for a yield of 18,253 ounces, 14 pennyweights, 12 grains of gold. The total 
produce of the field is 25,459 ounces, 15 pennyweights, 12 grains, made up of the above 
quantity with 3,946 ounces, 1 pennyweight (0.507 fine), the result of oyaniding 5,188 
tons of tailings, about 1,200 ounces of alluvial, which was principally obtained at 
Western Creek, the Robertson, and Mount Hogan, mostly by Chinese, and 2,060 
ounces taken off old copper plates. The latter item doubtlessly is more or less the 
product of stone raised in the past. The possibility of such a large yield from such 
a source throws a curious light on the primitive style of mill- management that must, 
at any rate, at .one period have been in vogue on this isolated gold field. The tail- 
ings left for treatment will probably furnish material for another year's operations. 
Experiments on a large scale are at present being carried on at Castleton with a 
view of perfecting a new process of extraction of gold from such residues. 

It may be said truthfully that the more thriving camps during the year were those 
where the stone could be taken either direct from the surface or very near to it, or, 
as the warden puts it very tersely, ''where the miners would not lose sight of the 
sun.'' In a similar fashion, no doubt, a number of men will make a living here for 
many years to come ; but the full resources of this the most extensive auriferous area 
in the colony will certainly not be developed until it is connected by a railway with 
the coast and until mining operations can be conducted on a much more extended 
scale and in a workmanlike and economical manner, which can only be achieved by 
capital or co-operation. 

1 have beeii reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the only panacea for the 
development of some of our gold fields that is trotted out daily by people that have 
only a passing acquaintance with the mining industry — the introduction of foreign 
capital — has not proved an unmixed blessing in all cases, and I think in the instance 
of the gold field under review it has wrought positive harm. The putting into cir- 
culation of large amounts of money may temporarily enliven trade and permit 
extravagant salaries to be paid, but if the egregious blunders that have been com- 
mitted, in the mining sense of the word, by the people that had the spending of this 
money could be put into print they would fill a volume of sad literature. I need not 
refer to the evil influence that extravagant exx)enditure must as a matter of necessity 
have on the working of other mines in the district. The effect of all this has been 
to frighten away the investor, and so retard the development of the mines indefinitely. 

At the same time the field can not be said even now to be half prospected. In 
illustration I may point to a fact that occurred only a short time back. Two new 
arrivals, without any mining experience in particular, applied for a claim on the 
Racecourse Reserve, a locality frequented by many miners on many occasions, and 
from the fact that since then ten claims have been taken up on the same line of reef 
it may be concluded that the discovery must be of 8ome importance. 

Many of the mines in the immediate vicinity of Georgetown that have been 
allowed to lie idle for years have been re- taken up of late with satisfactory results, 
and another battery in the town has become a necessity. 

The deepest mine on the field — 1,106 feet on the under lay, equal to 856 feet verti- 
cal — has not given very good results after leaving the 600-feet level, having clearly, 
at any rate for the time, lost the run of gold. The falling off in quantity and 
quality did not encourage the management to |>roceed with farther &v\ikY\^^\w>^^>x 
B)iaft^ and tl^erefore operations during the year were coti&iu&^V \« ^srvN\xi% \». w^a ^"^ 
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the levels in a northerly direction with indifferent results. They now propose to 
revert to sinking once more, with a view of finally determining if a payable reef 
exiHts in their lode at an increased depth, if the Oovemroent will euconrage the 
undertaking by a grant from the Deep-siuking vote. It is intended to sink another 
200 feet at an expenditure of £2,500, half of this to be borne by Government. 

The tributers on the Durham reef — one of the first mines taken up on this gold 
field, and which has seen many ups and downs in its time — after a heavy expenditnre 
met with a large bo<1y of stone, which, unfortunately, yielded only 12 penny weights 
to the ton, and, being not payable under the circumstances, forced tbem to terminate 
their tribute. If for the sake of the valuable machinery on this mine alone, it ii to 
be hoped that it may not be abandoned without further trial. At the Percy, Moant 
Hogan, Gilberton, Lanes Creek, the Lighthouse, and Goldsmith's matters have been 
very dull throughout the year. The new battery erected at Oakey Creek has been 
kept busy with stone from the Jubilee Plunger, an immense body of stone that goes 
8 pennyweights of gold to the ton all through as taken from a face. Western Creek 
has attracted a number of miners during the year, the erection of a mill in the 
locality having provided the means of obtaining crushings within a more reasonable 
distance than formerly; but still the low value of the gold there will not permit 
the working of any but the richest reefs at present. It is needless to say that do 
additions of consequence have been made to the machinery of late. Some dry blow- 
ers were introduced from Westralia, but did not prove a success when applied to the 
sticky material they had to operate on, though it is understood they do good work 
in less cohesive stuff*. 

There are about 300 claims and 113 protection areas on the registers; also 17 gold- 
mining leases. The latter average only about 7 acres in area, and demonstrate that 
systematic mining so far is not the rule on this gold field. 

The Woolgar Gold Field continues to be worked only in a spasmodic fashion, giving 
employment principally to men that find it convenient to fill up spare time between 
other occupations. There is abundance of surface alluvial that should ^ve hand- 
some returns if water can be brought to the spot, which is quite within the range of 
possibility. The features of the country also favor the supposition that leads may be 
found on the flats, and there appears to be no cogent reason why this gold field here- 
after should not be able to maintain quite as large or even a much larger population 
than it has done in days gone by. The country is intersected by nnmerons reeft, 
many of them with a very fair record, which were abandoned for the attractions of 
Croydon and other places before they received anything like a fair test, the minority 
of the shafts having attained no greater depth than 30 or 40 feet. 

At Ravenswood, from a combination of circumstances which in no way can be said 
to reflect unfavorably on the intrinsic merits of the gold fields as a gold-producer, 
decreases' under several important heads have to be recorded. The stone raised was 
nearly 500 tons short, and the returns from it a little over 1,800 ounces, when com- 
pared with the previous year. The average per ton also has fallen by nearly 2 pen- 
nyweights, but this fact is mainly duo to one of the old mines that ha.*^ been started 
once more under new auspices and provided with improved machinery, having pat 
through 1,500 tons of 3-penny weight stuffs. The deficiency from alluvial mining is 
more than 800 ounces. These deposits may be considered for all practical purposes 
to be exhausted, and the mere fact that the Chinese are leaving the groond goes a 
long way toward proving the correctness of this view. The chances of new iJla- 
vial ground being opened are very remote, as every likely spot all over the field has 
been pretty well tried. A small number of men continue digging about Mount 
Wyatt with indifierent results, whilst a few others are collecting stnfif about the 
heads of Stoney Creek for sluicing during wet weather. 

The future prosperity of Ravenswood must be looked for in its wealth that doubt- 
lessly lies hidden in its numerous lodes ; but these can only be hoped to be exploited 
bj systematic and economic niethodH of mining, which in the first instance means, 
as a rule, capital beyond ordinary in^vidniV Teao\xx^e»j «a^ ijti«ik. \Jaft «^\.x«fi^xQniQf 
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the gold from the refractory ores by the most thorough and at the same time the 
least costly process. This can not be said to have been the case hitherto, but if the 
large sums of money that at different times have been expended without success 
have done no other good^ they have at least shown the way how not to do it, and 
there should be every prospect now that all this dearly-bought experience may be 
yet pnt to good use in the future. 

Two events of the year call for special reference. On the John Bull leases a new 
straight shaft has been put down, with the result of striking a large payable reef at 
somethiug over 600 feet. The Old Man mine, that has been worked off and on for 
many years with indifferent results, has been acquired by a new proprietary that is 
prepared to work this immense lode as it ought to be done — on an extensive scale — 
and to do so advantageously has provided adequate reducing and modern gold-saving 
appliances on the mine, which will remove the principal obstacle that has stood in 
the way of success up to now; that is, the heavy cost of transport of the stone to 
the mills. 

Another pleasing feature of the year has been the energetic way—and this in the 
face of many difficulties, among which insufficient capital has not been the least — in 
which the Grant and the Black Jack leases have been worked, having given employ- 
ment to about half a hundred of miners, independently of the large number of other 
men whose labor is required in the treatment and transport of the ore, fuel, and 
other material. 

Reviewing the work done at the outside camps, mining at Rochfort clearly stands 
out prominently as the most successful during the year. The Hadleigh Castle, with 
its 4-feet mundio lode, had an output of 3,749 tons of 15 pennyweight stone, and 
employed 33 men. The little public battery there also put through about 1,500 tons 
of stone for over 1,000 ounces of gold, exclusive of another couple of hundred ounces 
that were recovered by the small cyanide plant connected with the mill. There are 
several promising mines in this district that no doubt with an advanced method of 
mining, which the application of capital alone can make possible, would materially 
add to its importance as a mining center. 

Hillsborough, although having not passed as yet to the stage of very primitive 
appliances and methods, has given fairly good results to about 30 men. At the Fan- 
ning Siding, and at what is known as the Far Fanning, at Argentine, Trieste, Fish 
Creek, the Kirk, Nolan's Oully, Donnybrook, Dreghorn, and Piccadilly, a small num- 
ber of men in each locality has been engaged in mining for gold, and although the 
returns do not disclose any very hea^y yields, it may be presumed that these men 
are satisfied with the results of their operations. Fish Creek holds out inducements 
for further prospecting, and Piccadilly also should be able to afford work for perhaps 
50 men that would be content with making a fair living. 

Although some machinery has been removed from the field during the year, new 
additions have more than made up for this. The European population has increased, 
whilst the number of Chinese shows a decrease. The total product has been 14,019 
ounces of gold of a value of within a shade of £50,000. 

Several mines, such as the Wild Irish Girl, the Shelmalier, the Saratoga, and the 
Scandinavian, and a few others continue to send their ores to Aldershot for treat- 
ment. Some send their ore in bulk, while others dress theirs on the spot, and some 
of these parcels have yielded as much as 7 ounces to the ton, which after deducting 
all charges would leave about 6 ounces to the owner of the mine. 

The proposition of sinking a shaft 1,000 feet deep at Ravenswood in a position 
where it is most probable to prove the deep ground, amongst a cluster of well'known 
reefs, is likely to be carried out, and if this is done it will be the first instance within 
my knowledge where a foreign company has been formed solely for the purpose of 
bona fide prospecting. Such enterprise deserves to succeed, and should have better 
chances of doing so than many mines with nothing but their splendid records of the 
past that have been put before the public. 

The mining indaetry in the Gladstone district \iaa '^TovcA.iio «ui«^\KftXi. V> NJvx«> ^«» 
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effects of an adverse season felt elsewhere. Alluvial mining has been only practicable 
during a fraction of the 3^ear, and the yield from this source was conseqacoUy 
reduced to 1,290 ounces. The number of alluvial miners is given aa 220 whites and 
34 Chinese. The majority of tlio latter abandoned their ocenpatioa when water 
was getting short, and betook themselves further north. Some of these, however, 
must have been pretty successful prior to this, one of them having obtained as much 
as 23 ounces in one piece. Alluvial deposits are widely scattered over this district, 
and they should give employment to a number of men for years to come in anything 
like normal seasons, and I have little doubt that, with the advent of the wet season, 
many have returned to the scenes of their former labors, such as Calliope, Canai, 
Kroombit, Eastern Boyne, Sneaker's, Norton, Langmome, and Raglan. It is also not 
at all improbable that payable gold may yet be found between the latter place and 
Mount Larcombe. 

In reviewing the operations at the reefing centers we meet a big falling-offat 
Monal. Scarcity of water restricted mining operations, whilst on the other hand 
the necessity to work at greater depths now has contracted enterx>rise, at any rate, 
for a time. At Calliope the renewed activity noticeable at the beginning of the 
year was not maintained, but the recent proposal of a syndicate to sink a shaft 400 
feet deep should be sufficient to disclose the true capabilities of the place, and, if 
satisfactory, may lead to more extended operations in the future. 

Barmundoo, and Crow's Nest, which is 6 miles distant from the former place, hare 
shown increases both in stoue and gold. The latter locality prodnced a 20-ton 
crushing, yielding 181 ounces of gold. The lodes he/o are rather small, and nnforta- 
nately patchy at the same time, but the chief drawback appears to lie in the intract- 
able nature of the ore. In illustration of this fact I may quote that in one instance 
13 tons of stone yielded at the mill 57 ounces of gold, but about 5 tons of tailings 
saved contained a further 32 ounces. The want of an assayer must doubtlessly be 
felt in a locality like this. His advice, based on accurate assays of fair average 
samples, would at once be a guide how to deal with the different parcels of ore 
raised, and settle any doubts forthwith that may exist on the point if it would prove 
more renumerative to send them to the smelter, or have to be satisfied with soch 
results as the ordinary amalgamation process offers. 

At Mount Jacob, where there were 4 claims at work, a small battery has been 
erected saving the miners, in the future, 22 miles of carriage of their stone raised, 
an item which may be Just the margin between a payable crushing and otherwise. 

At Mount Rainbow, where there were 2 reward claims and 17 prospecting pro- 
tection areas, the battery has started work again. 

At Norton the little work done was of a desultory kind, but the owner of the 
battery there is providing himself with a small chlorination plant. 

Quartz has also been worked in a small way in many other places, but so far the 
erection of batteries in these localities is not warranted; only rich patches could be 
dealt with, such as did pay for dollying. 

The total yield from the Gladstone fields has been of a value of a little over 
£25,000, being made up by 5,593 ounces of gold from 4,882 tons of stone and 1,290 
ounces from alluvial. 

On the whole, the prospects for the future appear to be satisfactory. 

Our only alluvial gold field of any appreciable extent at the present time, Peak 
Downs, has in the face of a very adverse season produced excellent results, and in 
fact has rather established a record for the output of 11,986 ounces is 4,678 ounces 
ahead of the previous year. At the beginning of the latter the popnlation was 
added to day by day by new arrivals, but when a little later on a scarcity of water 
made itself felt, the departures very soon outnumbered the newcomers, so that at 
the close of the year a diminution in the number of miners of nearly 200 had taken 
place. The rainfall was confined altogether to the first quarter and a few good 
storms that occurred toward the close of the year. 

At Macdon&}d*a F^at, which is t\\e centw o^ «^ '^e^^ to\sA\^«t^.\il« auriferous area, • 
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^ood deal of gold was obtained until the absence of water, both for mining and even 
domestic purposes, bad tbe effect of driving tbe men to other camps more favorably 
situated. 

Tbe Mines Department has granted some monetary assistance to tbe miners in this 
locality toward the cost of the excavation of a large tank and dam of considerable 
capacity. This undertaking was started too late in the season to be of any service 
during the drought experienced, but is bound to prove of much value In the future, 
if the miners will only complete the undertaking, although some rain has lately 
fallen. The sinking here has varied from 60 to 90 feet, with the exception of one 
shaft that was carried down to a depth of 120 feet, with the result, however, of bot- 
toming on a blank. The first heavy fall of rain will doubtlessly be the signal to a 
number of men to return to their old workings. 

The Springs and Black Ridge camps were the most populous during the latter por- 
tion of the year on account of tbo wells having proved equal to the occasion, and 
although water can not by any means be said to have been plentiful, still there was 
enough to cover absolute necessities. Many of tbe Macdonald's Flat men located 
themselves here for a time, and no doubt the bulk of the gold raised was obtained in 
these localities. 

The Miclere shows steady progress, owing, no doubi, to a great extent, to the 
prudence, common sense, and forethought of the men there. They have provided 
themselves with several good dams and wells, and are therefore always prepared for 
a dry season. They also maintain amongst themselves always a small prospecting 
party to secure new localities for future operations. 

A few small parties have also been mining near Copperfield, at MoMaster's, on 
Sandy Creek, and at a place known as the Hospital Rush. 

A company was formed with the view of sinking a shaft on the Quarry Reserve 
for the purpose of prospecting for a deep lead that, according to the opinion of the 
Government Geologist, is likely to be in existence. After getting down 200 feet 
without bottoming, calls ceased to come in, and the company had to be reformed, 
which has been done since, the Mines Department contributing £250 toward a nim- 
ilar amount to be expended by the company in further sinking. The striking of a 
lead there would doubtlessly have very important bearings on the future prospects 
of this district and largely enhance its importance. Bat even as it is, it certainly 
has been a great stand-by to men that are satisfied with making a moderate living 
with a chance of dropping on to something really good some day or another. There 
are square miles of country on this gold field that would furnish an abundance of 
surface stuff that would give handsome returns with an adequate supply of water 
for sluicing on a large scale, but unfortunately nature has furnished this portion of 
the colony with but a scanty supply of this element. 

The occupation of gold mining in the Herberton division has hardly proved as 
productive as in the previous year. 

The output by the chief producer, the Queen Constance, at Mareeba, has receded 
from 4,568 ounces to 2,764 ounces. Tbe lode still maintains its size, but has decidedly 
deteriorated in quality, and the company that holds the ground, instead of paying 
dividends, as hitherto, had to call up £1,000 to meet expenditures. This mine has 
been the means of affording employment to a large number of men, and if it should 
have to be shut down for not being self-supporting it would prove a serious loss to 
the district. 

A battery was erected during the year at the Clohesy, but mining there does not 
appear to have made much advance and is confined to a small area. 

About 35 men remain at Towalla, and the returns from there present a fairly sat- 
isfactory aspect, namely, 1,067 ounces. The reefs have widened with greater 
depth attained, and tbe quality of stone has also improved. Crushing charges have 
been reduced to 15s. per ton, so that the only heavy item remaining is transport 
from mine to mill, varying from 5s. to 10s. per ton. 

The Russell shows a slight falling off, 1,654 ouncc^A \a p\«bCfi^ ot \,%^5> <i\3^^iR»\>svsi^ 
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for this the droaght mn8t be held responsible. The very extensive depoAits of gold 
in this locality are bound to secure a prosperoas future, and that era -will commeace 
as soon as the water difficulty can be snccessfnlly grappled with. The small pop- 
ulation of about 60 has done wonders in a comparatively small w^ay, as is testi6ed 
by about 30 miles of water-races, at an expenditure that can not fall much short of 
£4,000. But to develop the full resources of such a gold field a much larger scheme 
will have to be resorted to. With such an object in view an exhaustive survey vai 
executed during the year, but the levels ascertained disclose the fact that the elera- 
tion of the source from which a large and constant supply could be obtained it 
insufficient to give the necessary fall to produce the pressure that is the tine qua hm 
in hydraulics. If the proposed scheme would have proved practicable, the considers- 
blo expenditure involved by It would have given lucrative employment to many men. 

Gold was found in three new localities, but although these little diaooveries caused 
a certain amount of 8tir locally at the time, so far they have proved of no geuenl 
importance. 

At Luxton's camp, distant about 18 miles ft'om Montalbion, a small vein, very rich 
on the top, waa dinclosed laHt May, but this does not appear to have led to any par- 
ticular developments. 

Two miles west of the Tate telegraph station a rich find also was made, and at the 
time of apparently sufficient importance to warrant the granting of a reward claim, 
but eventually, after giving the lucky owners about 700 onnces, the gold cnt oat. 
Further prospecting the neighborhood has not revealed any similar patches. 

At Balcooma, a place about 100 miles south from Herberton, an auriferous lode 2 
feet in diameter and traceable on the surface for some distance has been opened np, 
but until a bulk test has been made it would be premature to predict the fotare 
effects of the discovery. 

The Hodgkinson Gold Field has maintained a population of about 500 persons, 100 
of whom have been engaged in mining. Some progress has been made during the 
year in several of the old mines, but the resources of the deep ground still remain 
unascertained. 

The crushings have totaled 3,241 tons, yielding 2,043 ounces of gold, to which msy 
be added about 200 ounces from alluvial workings. 

That the deeper ground here should be well worth prospecting goes without say- 
ing, for wherever anything like fair work has been done the results have been more 
or less encouraging, and some of the old mines can point to a very satisfactory 
record. There are several mines inviting safe investment of capital, which would 
doubtlessly return good interest with good management. If the latter can be secored 
and a title for the land be obtained at its intrinsic value as it stands, without the 
usual paralyzing impost of the promoter, many payable mines should spring into 
existence. 

Thorn borough is asgood as abandoned. The tunnel in the *' Flying Pig *' hill, known 
as the ''Chance," is theonly gronud in actual work. The vicinity of Kingsboroughbai 
been the scene of most of the work done, though Woodville, Northcote, McLeod's, 
and the Union camp can also Hhow a fair amount of enterprise. 

In some of tho claims a fair amount of stone was raised, but as there was no water 
for crushing after September this output can not show in the present returns. 

Some of the fossicking ventures have been very successful. In one case, after 
sinking a few feet ou an abandoned claim, a patch was encountered that from 85 
pounds of stone yielded by dollying 48 ounces of gold. Several good-si/ed reefs of 
good quality have been lately met with in various parts of the field, which shoald 
deserve further development under efficient and economical conditions. 

Amongv'^t the group of gold fields in the Burnett district Eidsvold naturally claims 
my first attention. The reefs here, so far as they have been worked, have certainly 
proved to be small, but tbe«aji^erage yield of gold of 1 ounce 14 penny weights S 
grains per ton is much ahead«of our«general.average for the colony. I may say here 
that xn one mine where tribators bave worked a vein only from 2 to 3 inches wide 
they have been able to make wages. 
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The decline in the tonnage of stone amounts to about 35 per cent, but the decrease 
in the yield of gold is only a little over 200 ounces. As this deficiency in both stone 
and gold is due solely to the faihire for the present of one mine, whilst all others are 
evidently on the upward grade, future prospects must be considered rather improved. 

Assistance fVom the Deep-sinking vote was granted to the Empress mine to enable 
it to have its shaft sunk a further depth of 235 feet, which is 110 feet deeper than 
where it was calculated the expected reef would be struck, but the venture was not 
crowned by success. It is now proposed by the company to cross-cut for the Augusta 
reef. 

At St. John's Creek a 2-feet reef that has averaged 1^ ounces to the ton was discov- 
ered close to the surface and has added since 438 ounces to the general output, which 
has been 4,719 ounces, inclusive of 149 ounces obtained from concentrates at the 
Aldershot works. 

The quantity of stone raised was 2,764 tons. The population numbers about 1,000, 
of which 120 are returned as miners. The falling off in the gold field's revenue has 
been considerable, amounting to nearly £400. 

The other gold fields in the Burnett, which comprise Paradise and Mounts Sham- 
rock and Steadman, have produced 1,372 tons of stone for 1,280 ouuces of gold. The 
former place cannot be said to have come up to the expectations that were deemed 
warranted by many at its opening. There are several claims that should prove 
remunerative to the practical miner who can combine experience in working with 
Btrict economy. It must be considered, however, an open question if reefs that do 
not often exceed 15 pennyweights per ton, and that have only in very exceptional 
ones run from 1^ to 2 ounces — that is, if last year's returns can be accepted as a 
measure — would pay for working on an extended scale, when the size of the reef is 
taken into account, and would involve a large initial expenditure. 

In the Mount Venus Mine, at Mount Steadman, the results have been so discour- 
aginf^ that the plant has been sent back to Gympie. Mount Shamrock has not been 
worked verv energetically, either, having been let on tribute for the greater part of 
the year. However, the meeting with a patch of 3-ounce stone will no doubt have 
the effect of causing greater activity in the new year. 

Mount Biggenden, which is held under the Mineral Lands Act and therefore pays 
royalty on all gold obtained, has for some years been a contributor to our ^old out- 
put, but has ceased to be so for the present, as mining had to be suspended on 
account of the low price of bismuth, and the company had therefore to seek 
exemption. 

The population of the Palmer, at one time the leading gold field, with 20,000 men 
employed on it, has dwindled down to 500, quite half of this number being China- 
men. Only 502 tons of quartz were crushed for 474 ounces of gold. The yield from 
alluvial workings may be set down at 1,000 ounces, but this estimate is probably 
under the actual quantity obtained. None of the lines of reef that were worked in 
the olden days have had any work done on them, and although some of these have 
had a very fair record, they have evidently not had any charm for the investor. 

Some ferruginous deposits of considerable dimensions are being prospected at 
present near Oakey Creek, in proximity to some of the gullies that produced such 
very heavy gold in 1874 and 1875, when, I may say in illustration of this fact, one 
man intrusted to my safekeeping 340 ounces of gold in water- worn pieces from 10 
ounces in weight upwards obtained within one week, and where I saw 16 ounces of 
gold washed from one dish of dirt. If the gold contents of these ironstone deposits 
are as good as reported — that is, from 5 pennyweights to 3^ ouuces per ton — an 
immense fortune should be within reach of the discoverer. However, even this dis- 
covery will not aid much in solving the geological puzzle of what became of the 
lower continuations of the reefs that shed 55 tons of gold on the small fiats and into 
the gullies of the Palmer watershed. 

In the Limestone district work otherwise than alluvial has been chv«6.^ ^^^^XL^w^^Vsk 
the Anglo-Saxon mine. The output from thiHand fovit c\a\m«i\i\Ska\i^«ti\,\!SANfii^^'^^'^ 
$13 oanoes of gold. The stone in the lease waa ra\«©d Xi'j \.i\\>\i\A>Tek V\;^ ^^^^^^Sss^ 
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results to theniBeJves. The other work done in the mine was the sinking of a winze 
and driving prospecting levels, and assistance from the Deep- sinking fund was granted 
toward it. The result has been very unsatisfactory, as operations were evidently 
based on a thorough misconception of existing geological conditions. The allavial 
gold obtained in this district was probably 500 ounces or more. 

At the Coen, a new reef, the Trafalgar was opened up last Angaftty and this hi» 
furnished since 167 tons of quartz, yielding 531 ounces of gold, worth over 60b. per 
ounce. The total output of this little field has been 2,622 tons for 3,953 ounces, to 
which must be added about 1,000 ounces of alluvial gold, principally from Rocky 
River. The combined population of the latter place and Coen is ef«timated at 360, 
and these may be taken as fairly prosperous communities, seeing that they have been 
quite self-supporting, and without the extraneous support of non-resident contribiit- 
ing shareholders and backers. 

Quartz reefs have also been found at Rocky River, but prospecting for such is nat- 
urally much hampered in a locality that in many iilaces is covered by a dense jungle, 
and years probably will have to elapse before the full capabilities of the locality in 
this direction can be thoroughly known. 

The little of the gold-mining industry that has been carried on in the Cooktown 
district is fast retrograding, having been reproHented by only 12 Enropeans and 15 
Chinese. The product of Cocoa Creek has been 138 ounces and from the Starcke52 
ounceS; and the prospects for the future can hardly be regarded as brilliant. 

At Mount Perry, the only gold mines at work were the Reid's Creek Gold Mining 
Company, which have 30 tons of stone, rather difficult of treatment, at Grass; and 
the New Normanby , which sent 54 tons of ore to Aldershot for a return of 121 ounces 
of gold. About 35 men, European and Chinese, have been fossicking about Reid's 
and Chinamen's Creeks and the purchase of gold ft-om these sources by local trades- 
men amounted to 384 ounces. Quite a number of protection areas were applied for, 
but none of these bad to be renewed. 

I regret to be compelled to record that mining at Cloncurry has made no progresa, 
and the little work done must be summed up as having been more or less of a fos- 
sicking nature, consisting of turniug over old workings at the Top Camp, the Two 
Mile, and Pumpkiu Gully. Few nuggets were found at the Fifteen Mile, but taken 
all in all, the work done can not have been very remunerative to the men engaged in 
it. The last two localities referred to were chiefly the scene of labor of the few 
Chinese in this district. 

On the Leichhardt Provisional Gold Field a score of men or so have been working 
the alluvial found there in the beginning of the year, but I fear with rather indiffer- 
ent success. When Sunday Gully there was opened at first a goodly number of men 
migrated there, but after trial the ''find" did not present sufficient attractions to 
keep them long. The only quartz claim in the vicinity, the Gertrude P. C, contin- 
ues to give very good results from the small but very rich leader in this ground. 
That gold exists over a very large area in this district goes without saying, and 
important discoveries are quite within the range of possibilities. 

About 60 quartz miners are located in the comparatively recently discovered Pro- 
visional Gold Field of Bower Bird, situated about 160 miles as the crow flies sontli 
from Burkotown. More than 20 claims have been registered already, and a small 
nattery is in course of erection. A trial lot of a few tons was taken under diffi- 
culties and much expense to the nearest mill, which is 30 miles south from Cloncnrry 
township, and gave excellent results, and if the stone raised hereafter should aver- 
age one-half, or even one-third of this first crushing, the new gold field should have 
very good prospects ahead. The distance by road to Cloncurry is about 100 miles 
in a south-easterly direction. That both miners and tradesmen have faith in the 
future of the place may be seen at a glance at the substantial buildings that have 
been erected there already. 

About 20 men are working alluvial deposits not far from the main camp, and it is 
expected that their number will be largely augmented with the setting in of the 
wet aeaaoD, 
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Some bona fide prospecting is contemplated with a view of testing virgin country 
so far untoQcbed by the prospector. A prospecting protection area is also in force 
on Agate Downs. 

Machinery for the treatment of the accumulation of old tailings at the Gilded 
Rose mine at Bishop's Creek has arrived on the ground, and if the cyanide process 
should turn out a similar success as it has done in other places it should increase, at 
any rate for a time, the yield of gold from the Cloncurry, which during the past 
year has dwindled down to about 1,200 ounces from alluvial. The 185 ounces from 
quartz was the product of 18 tons of stone which was brought from the Leichhardt 
and Bower Bird provisional fields. 

On Horn Island, which is a member of the Prince of Wales Group, near Cape York, 
and which was proclaimed a gold field during 1894 in consequence of some alluvial 
found there, half-a-dozen lines of reef were discovered during the year. Since then 
the alluvial workings, which furnished about 600 ounces of gold, were abandoned 
in favor of the new find, which has attracted about 100 men. So far it would be 
hardly wise to pronounce an opinion on the absolute value of the discovery, as this, 
to a large extent, must be contingent on the proportions and the standard of the 
gold contents of the ore. Two trial lots have been sent south for treatment, and 
yielded 5^ ounces and 2 ounces per ton, respectively. The gold is of rather low 
standard, averaging about 0.640 fine, being largely alloyed with silver. The ore is 
said to be of a somewhat refractory nature in consequence of the heavy lead con- 
tents accompanying it, and therefore is, perhaps, not very amenable to ordinary 
amalgamation; but on the other hand this circumstance should stamp it as an 
excellent smelting ore. From the geographical position of Horn Island, where 
water-carriage is so close at hand, this fact should not prove the drawback that ores 
of this kind present to the far inland miner. A 5-head battery is nearly completed, 
und the island miners should not be kept in long suspense, as far as ordinary mill 
treatment is concerned, as to their future prospects. A thorough geological exam- 
ination of the island will take place shortly. 

The returns from the Normanby are the lowest on record, viz, 216 tons for 143 
ounces of gold from quartz and 304 ounces from alluvial. Some of the latter was, 
however, clearly the product of Mount Wyatt, and therefore should go to the credit 
of the Ravenswood district. One lease application and five claims remain good on 
the registers, but looking at the output of the year the conclusion that but very 
little work has been done becomes inevitable. Whatever the intrinsic value of 
this little field may be, it is clear that the practical determination of it is beyond 
the scope of the resources of the ordinary miner, who, as a rule, has neither the 
means to initiate economical mining, such as is evidently required in a place like 
this, nor the required training which is quite as indispensable as the capital. It was 
confidently expected that a grant of subsidy from the Deep-sinking vote would be 
claimed for the locality, but there is evidently an absence of local men in the district 
endowed with sufficient faith in its resources such as would counsel the embarkation 
of some capital in its development. 

In the Mackay district mining matters have assumed a somewhat brighter aspect 
than that presented by the previous year. At Grasstree the Zelma has resumed 
active work and has given employment to about a score of tributors. The auriferous 
deposits are so extensive as allowing to be quarried, and hence eaaily and inexpen- 
sively raised, and they are said to assay for half an ounce per ton, so that with the 
example of Mount Leyshon, near Charters Towers, before them, showing what can 
be accomplished in the way of cheap mining when large deposits can be operated on, 
the long-delayed success should be within easy grasp if only an adequate supply of 
fresh water can be assured. This should not prove such a very difficult matter, see- 
ing that at Mount Leyshon the water has to be brought over a longer distance and 
from an inferior source of supply when compared with their own. 

Enngella, too, is looking up, .and several claims are at work. It is pto^oeftd.'^ 
ntilize the water in the Broken River, which can iMtTv\«k\i «k.w wTkVvcDWftft^ ««:^V»^>'^** 
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effects of an adverse seasou felt elsewhere. Alluvial mining has been only practicable 
during a fraction of the year, and the yield from this source was consequently 
reduced to 1,290 ounces. The number of alluvial miners is given as 220 whites aod 
34 Chinese. The majority of the latter abandoned their occupation when water 
was getting short, and betook themselves further north. Some of these, however, 
must have been pretty successful prior to this, one of them having obtained aa much 
as 23 ounces in one piece. Alluvial deposits are widely scattered over this district, 
and they should give employment to a number of men for years to come in anything 
like normal seasons, and I have little doubt that, with the advent of the wet season, 
many have returned to the scenes of their former labors, such as Calliope, Canai, 
Kroombit, Eastern Boyne, Sneaker's, Norton, Langmome, and Raglan. It is also not 
at all improbable that payable gold may yet be found between the latter place and 
Mount Larcombe. 

In reviewing the operations at the reefing centers we meet a big falling-off at 
Monal. Scarcity of water restricted mining operations, whilst on the other hand 
the necessity to work at greater depths now has contracted enterprise, at any rate, 
for a time. At Calliope the renewed activity noticeable at the beginning of the 
year was not maintained, but the recent proposal of a syndicate to sink a shaft 400 
feet deep should be sufficient to disclose the true capabilities of the place, and, if 
satisfactory, may lead to more extended operations in the future. 

Barmundoo, and Crow's Nest, which is 6 miles distant from the former place, hare 
shown increases both in stone and gold. The latter locality produced a 20-ton 
crushing, yielding 181 ounces of gold. The lodes here are rather small, and onfortn- 
nately patchy at the same time, but the chief drawback appears to lie in the intract- 
able nature of the ore. In illustration of this fact I may quote that in one instance 
13 tons of stone yielded at the mill 57 ounces of gold, but about 5 tons of tailings 
saved contained a further 32 ounces. The want of an assayer must donbtlessly be 
felt in a locality like this. His advice, based on accurate assays of fair average 
samples, would at once be a guide how to deal with the different parcels of ore 
raised, and settle any doubts forthwith that may exist on the point if it would prove 
more renumerative to send them to the smelter, or have to be satisfied with such 
results as the ordinary amalgamation process offers. 

At Mount Jacob, where there were 4 claims at work, a small battery has been 
erected saving the miners, in the future, 22 miles of carriage of their stone raised, 
an item which may be just the margin between a payable crushing and otherwise. 

At Mount Rainbow, where there were 2 reward claims and 17 prospecting pro- 
tection areas, the battery has started work again. 

At Norton the little work done was of a desultory kind, but the owner of the 
battery there is providing himself with a small chlorination plant. 

Quartz has also been worked in a small way iu many other places, but so far the 
erection of batteries in these localities is not warranted; only rich patches could be 
dealt with, such as did pay for dollying. 

The total yield from the Gladstone fields has been of a value of a little over 
£25,000, being made up by 5,593 ounces of gold from 4,882 tons of stone and 1,290 
ounces from alluvial. 

On the whole, the prospects for the future appear to be satisfactory. 

Our only alluvial gold field of any appreciable extent at the present time, Peak 
Downs, has in the face of a very adverse season produced excellent results, and in 
fact has rather established a record for the output of 11,986 ounces is 4,678 ounces 
ahead of the previous year. At the beginning of the latter the population was 
added to day by day by new arrivals, but when a little later on a scarcity of water 
made itself felt, the departures very soon outnumbered the newcomers, so that at 
the close of the year a diminution in the number of miners of nearly 200 had taken 
place. The rainfall was confined altogether to the first quarter and a few good 
storms that occurred toward the close of the year. 

At Macdonald'a^ Flat, which is t\\Q centex oi q^n^x^ <iQitv«.\^«c«kble auriferous area, a 
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g^ood deal of gold was obtained until the absence of water, boih for mining and even 
domestic purposes, had the effect of driving the men to other camps more favorably 
sitaated. 

The Mines Department has granted some monetary assistance to the miners in this 
locality toward the cost of the excavation of a large tank and dam of considerable 
capacity. This undertaking was started too late in the season to be of any service 
during the drought experienced, but is bound to prove of much value In the future, 
if the miners will only complete the undertaking, although some rain has lately 
fallen. The sinking here has varied from 60 to 90 feet, with the exception of one 
shaft that was carried down to a depth of 120 feet, with the result, however, of bot- 
toming on a blank. The first heavy fall of rain will doubtlessly be the signal to a 
number of men to return to their old workings. 

The Springs and Black Ridge camps were the most populoue during the latter por- 
tion of the year on account of the wells having proved equal to the occasion, and 
although water can not by any means be said to have been plentiful, still there was 
enough to cover absolute necessities. Many of the Macdonald's Flat men located 
themselves here for a time, and no doubt the bulk of the gold raised was obtained in 
these localities. 

The Miclere shows steady progress, owing, no doubi, to a great extent, to the 
prudence, common sense, and forethought of the men there. They have provided 
themselves with several good dams and wells, and are therefore always prepared for 
a dry season. They also maintain amongst themselves always a small prospecting 
party to secure new localities for future operations. 

A few small parties have also been mining near Copperfield, at McMaster's, on 
Sandy Creek, and at a place known as the Hospital Rush. 

A company was formed with the view of sinking a shaft on the Quarry Reserve 
for the purpose of prospecting for a deep lead that, according to the opinion of the 
Government Geologist, is likely to be in existence. After getting down 200 feet 
without bottoming, calls ceased to come in, and the company had to be reformed, 
which has been done since, the Mines Department contributing £250 toward a 8im- 
ilar amount to be expended by the company in further sinking. The striking of a 
lead there would doubtlessly have very important bearings on the future prospects 
of this district and largely enhance its importance. Bat even as it is, it certainly 
has been a great stand-by to men that are satisfied with making a moderate living 
with a chance of dropping on to something really good some day or another. There 
are square miles of country on this gold field that would furnish an abundance of 
surface stuff that would give handsome returns with an adequate supply of water 
for sluicing on a large scale, but unfortunately nature has furnished this portion of 
the colony with but a scanty supply of this element. 

The occupation of gold mining in the Herberton division has hardly proved as 
productive as in the previous year. 

The output by the chief producer, the Queen Constance, at Mareeba, has receded 
from 4,568 ounces to 2,764 ounces. The lode still maintains its size, but has decidedly 
deteriorated in quality, and the company that holds the ground, instead of paying 
dividends, as hitherto, had to call up £1,000 to meet expenditures. This mine has 
been the means of affording employment to a large number of men, and if it should 
have to be shut down for not being self-supporting it would prove a serious loss to 
the district. 

A battery was erected during the year at the Clohesy, but mining there does not 
appear to have made much advance and is confined to a small area. 

About 35 men remain at Towalla, and the returns from there present a fairly sat- 
isfactory aspect, namely, 1,067 ounces. The reefs have widened with greater 
depth attained, and the quality of stone has also improved. Crushing charges have 
been reduced to 15s. per ton, so that the only heavy item remaining is transport 
fh>m mine to mill, varying from 5s. to 10s. per ton. 

The Russell shows a slight falling off, 1,654 ouncea in pYacA ol \,%^ q\msl^<^\>^^^ 
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for this the droaght mast be held responsible. The very extensive depoAits of gold 
in this locality are bound to secure a prosperoas future, and that era -will commeoM 
as soon as the water difficulty can be snccessfnlly grappled with. The small pop- 
ulation of about 60 has done wonders in a comparatively small way, as is testi6ed 
by about 30 miles of water-races, at an expenditure that can not fall much short of 
£4,000. But to develop the full resources of such a gold field a much larger scheme 
will have to be resorted to. With such an object in view an exhaustive survey vai 
executed daring the year, but the levels ascertained disclose the fact that the eleva- 
tion of the source from which a large and constant supply could be obtained is 
Insufficient to give the necessary fall to produce the pressure that is the sine qua »n 
in hydraulics. If the proposed scheme would have proved practicable, the considera- 
ble expenditure involved by it would have given lucrative employment to many men. 

Gold was found in three new localities, but although these little discoveries caused 
a certain amount of Htir locally at the time, so far they have proved of no geoera] 
importance. 

At Lux ton's camp, distant about 18 miles from Montalbion, a small vein, very rich 
on the top, was disclosed laHt May, but this does not appear to have led to any par- 
ticular developmeuts. 

Two miles west of the Tate telegraph station a rich find also was niade, aod at the 
time of apparently sufficient importance to warrant the granting of a reward claim, 
but eventually, after giving the lucky owners about 700 ounces, the gold cut out. 
Further prospecting the neighborhood has not revealed any similar patches. 

At Balcooma, a place about 100 miles south from Herberton, an auriferous lode 2 
feet in diameter and traceable on the surface for some distance has been opened up, 
but until a bulk test has been made it would be premature to predict the fntoie 
effects of the discovery. 

The Hodgkinson Gold Field has maintained a population of about 500 persons, 100 
of whom have been engaged in mining. Some progress has been made during the 
year in several of the old mines, but the resources of the deep ground still lemaiD 
unascertained. 

The crushings have totaled 3,241 tona, yielding 2,043 ounces of gold, to which may 
be added about 200 ounces from alluvial workings. 

That the deeper ground here should be well worth prospecting goes without say- 
ing, for wherever anything like fair work has been done the results have been more 
or less encouraging, and some of the old mines can point to a very satisfactory 
record. There are several mines inviting safe investment of capital, which woold 
doubtlessly return good interest with good management. If the latter can be secured 
and a title fur the land be obtained at its intrinsic value as it stands, withoat the 
usual paralyzing impost of the promoter, many payable mines should spring into 
existence. 

Thorn borough is asgood as abandoned. The tunnel In the ** Flying Pig *' hill, known 
as the ''Chance," is theonly ground in actual work. The vicinity of Kingsbornngb has 
been the scene of most of the work done, though Woodrille, Northcote, McLeod'a, 
an<l the Union camp can also show a fair amount of enterprise. 

In some of the claims a fair amount of stone was raised, but as there was no water 
for crushing after September this output can not show in the present returns. 

Some of the fossicking ventures have been very successful. In one case, after 
sinking a few feet ou an abandoned claim, a patch was encountered that from 85 
pounds of stone yielded by dollying 48 ounces of gold. Several good -sized reefs of 
good quality have been lately met with in various parts of the fields which shoald 
deserve further development under efficient and economical conditions. 

Amongst the group of gold fields in the Burnett district Eidsvold naturally claims 
my first attention. The reefs here, so far as they have been worked, have certainly 
proved to be small, but the«ajrerage yield of gold of I ounce 14 pennyweights 3 
grains per ton is much ahead.of our*general.average for the colony. I may say here 
that \n one mine where tribators have worked a vein only firom 2 to 3 inches wide 
they have been able to make wages. 
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The decline in the tonnage of stone amounts to about 35 per cent, but the decrease 
in the yield of gold is only a little over 200 ounces. As this deficiency in both stone 
and gold is due solely to the failure for the present of one mine, whilst all others are 
evidently on the upward grade, future prospects must be considered rather improved. 

Assistance from the Deep-sinking vote was granted to the Empress mine to enable 
it to have its shaft sunk a further depth of 235 feet, which is 110 feet deeper than 
where it was calculated the expected reef would be struck, but the venture was not 
crowned by success. It is now proposed by the company to cross-cut for the Augusta 
reef. 

At St. John's Creek a 2-feet reef that has averaged H ounces to the ton ^as discov- 
ered close to the surface and has added since 438 ounces to the general output, which 
has been 4,719 ounces, inclusive of 149 ounces obtained from concentrates at the 
Aldershot works. 

The quantity of stone raised was 2,764 tons. The population numbers about 1,000, 
of which 120 are returned as miners. The falling off in the gold field's revenue has 
been considerable, amounting to nearly £400. 

The other gold fields in the Burnett, which comprise Paradise and Mounts Sham- 
rock and Steadman, have produced 1,372 tons of stone for 1,280 ounces of gold. The 
former place cannot be said to have come up to the expectations that were deemed 
warranted by many at its opening. There are several claims that should prove 
remunerative to the practical miner who can combine experience in working with 
strict economy. It must be considered, however, an open question if reefs that do 
not often exceed 15 pennyweights per ton, and that have only in very exceptional 
ones run from 1^ to 2 ounces — that is, if last year's returns can be accepted as a 
measure — would pay for working on an extended scale, when the size of the reef is 
taken into account, and would involve a large initial expenditure. 

In the Mount Venus Mine, at Mount Steadman, the results have been so discour- 
aging that the plant has been sent back to Gympie. Mount Shamrock has not been 
worked verv energetically, either, having been let on tribute for the greater part of 
the year. However, the meeting with a patch of 3-ounce stone will no doubt have 
the effect of causing greater activity in the new year. 

Mount Biggenden, which is held under the Mineral Lands Act and therefore pays 
royalty on all gold obtained, has for some years been a contributor to our gold out- 
puty but has ceased to be so for the present, as mining had to be suspended on 
account of the low price of bismuth, and the company had therefore to seek 
exemption. 

The population of the Palmer, at one time the leading gold 6e1d, with 20,000 men 
employed on it, has dwindled down to 500, quite half of this number being China- 
men. Only 502 tons of quartz were crushed for 474 ounces of gold. The yield from 
alluvial workings may be set down at 1,000 ounces, but this estimate is probably 
under the actual quantity obtained. None of the lines of reef that were worked in 
the olden days have had any work done on them, and although some of these have 
had a very fair record, they have evidently not had any charm for the investor. 

Some ferruginous deposits of considerable dimensions are being prospected at 
present near Oakey Creek, in proximity to some of the gullies that produced such 
very heavy gold in 1874 and 1875, when, I may say in illustration of this fact, one 
man intrusted to my safekeeping 340 ounces of gold in water-worn pieces fVom 10 
ounces in weight upwards obtained within one week, and where I saw 16 ounces of 
gold washed from one dish of dirt. If the gold contents of these ironstone deposits 
are as good as reported — that is, from 5 pennyweights to 3} ounces per ton— an 
immense fortune should be within reach of the discoverer. However, even this dis- 
covery will not aid much in solving the geological puzzle of what became of the 
lower continuations of the reefs that shed 55 tons of gold on the small flats and into 
the gullies of the Palmer watershed. 

In the Limestone district work otherwise than alluvial has been. ch\«^^ ^'Q'tL^^Xkft^Vsk 
the Anglo-Saxon mine. The output from this and four e\a\mH\i«A>a<b«x\\,\NANfii«^ ^^'^ 
81$ ounces of gold. Tbe stone in the lease wae rallied \>y tiV\>\i\m«k VVCii ^^^^'»^'^ 
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results to themselves. The other work done in the mine was the ainkiDg of a winze 
and driving prospecting levels, and assistance from the Deep-sinking faud was granted 
toward it. The result has been very unsatisfactory, as operations were evidentlj 
based on a thorough misconception of existing geological conditions. The aUnml 
gold obtained in this district was probably 500 onnces or more. 

At the Coen, a new reef, the Trafalgar was opened up last Au^ast, and this his 
furnished since 167 tons of quartz, yielding 531 ounces of gold, worth over 60s. per 
onnce. The total output of this little field has been 2,622 tons for 3,953 onnces, to 
which must be added about 1,000 ounces of alluvial gold, principally from Bocky 
River. The combined population of the latter place and Coen is estimated at 360, 
and these may be taken as fairly prosperous communities, seeing that they have been 
quite self-supporting, and without the extraneous support of non-resident contribat- 
ing shareholders and backers. 

Quartz reefs have also been found at Rocky River, but prospecting for snch is nat- 
urally much hampered in a locality that in many places is covered by a dense jangle, 
and years probably will have to elapse before the full capabilities of the locality in 
this direction can be thoroughly known. 

The little of the gold-mining industry that has been carried on in the Cooktown 
district is fast retrograding, having been represented by only 12 £aropeans and 15 
Chinese. The product of Cocoa Creek has been 138 ounces and from the Starcke52 
ounces, and the prospects for the future can hardly be regarded as brilliant. 

At Mount Perry, the only gold mines at work were the Reid's Creek Gold Mining 
Company, which have 30 tons of stone, rather difficult of treatment, at Grass; and 
the New Normanby, which sent 54 tons of ore to Aldershot for a return of 121 ouneee 
of gold. About 35 men, European and Chinese, have been fossicking about Reid's 
and Chinamen's Creeks and the purchase of gold from these sources by local trades- 
men amounted to 384 ounces. Quite a nnmber of protection areas were applied for, 
but none of these had to be renewed. 

I regret to be compelled to record that mining at Cloncurry has made no progress, 
and the little work done must be summed up as having been more or less of a fos- 
sicking nature, consisting of turning over old workings at the Top Camp, the Two 
Mile, and Pumpkiu Gully. Few nuggets were found at the Fifteen Mile, but taken 
all in all, the work done can not have been very remunerative to the men engaged in 
it. The last two localities referred to were chiefly the scene of labor of the few 
Chinese in this district. 

On the Leichhardt Provisional Gold Field a score of men or so have been working 
the alluvial found there in the beginning of the year, but I fear with rather indiffer- 
ent success. When Sunday Gully there was opened at first a goodly number of men 
migrated there, but after trial the ''find" did not present sufficient attractions to 
keep them long. The only quartz claim in the vicinity, the Gertrude P. C, contin- 
ues to give very good results from the small but very rich leader in this ground. 
That gold exists over a very large area in this district goes without saying, and 
important discoveries are quite within the range of possibilities. 

About 60 quartz miners are located in the comparatively recently discovered Pro- 
visional Gold Field of Bower Bird, situated about 160 miles as the crow flies south 
from Burketown. More than 20 claims have been registered already, and a small 
nattery is iu course of erection. A trial lot of a few tons was taken under diffi- 
culties and much expense to the nearest mill, which is 30 miles south from Cloncnrry 
towpship, and gave excellent results, and if the stone raised hereafter should aver- 
age one-half, or even one-third of this first crushing, the new gold field should have 
very good prospects ahead. The distance by road to Cloncurry is about 100 miles 
in a south-easterly direction. That both miners and tradesmen have faith in the 
future of the place may be seen at a glance at the substantial buildings that have 
been erected there already. 

About 20 men are working alluvial deposits not far from the main camp, and it is 
expected that their number will be largely augmented with the setting in olt the 
wet aeoBOB, 
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Some bona fide prospecting is contemplated with a view of testing virgin country 
so far untouched by the prospector. A prospecting protection area is also in force 
on Agate Downs. 

Machinery for the treatment of the accumulation of old tailings at the Gilded 
Rose mine at Bishop's Creek has arrived on the ground, and if the cyanide process 
should turn out a similar success as it has done in other places it should increase, at 
any rate for a time, the yield of gold from the Cloncurry, which during the past 
year has dwindled down to about 1,200 ounces from alluvial. The 185 ounces from 
quartz was the product of 18 tons of stone which was brought from the Leichhardt 
and Bower Bird provisional fields. 

On Horn Island, which is a member of the Prince of Wales Group, near Cape York, 
and which was proclaimed a gold field during 1894 in consequence of some alluvial 
found there, half-a-dozen lines of reef were discovered during the year. Since then 
the alluvial workings, which furnished about 600 ounces of gold, were abandoned 
in favor of the new find, which has attracted about 100 men. So far it would be 
hardly wise to pronounce an opinion on the absolute value of the discovery, as this, 
to a large extent, must be contingent on the proportions and the standard of the 
gold contents of tbe ore. Two trial lots have been sent south for treatment, and 
yielded 5^ ounces and 2 ounces per ton, respectively. The gold is of rather low 
standard, averaging about 0.640 fine, being largely alloyed with silver. The ore is 
said to be of a somewhat refractory nature in consequence of the heavy lead con- 
tents accompanying it, and therefore is, perhaps, not very amenable to ordinary 
amalgamation; but on the other hand this circumstance should stamp it as an 
excellent smelting ore. From the geographical position of Horn Island, where 
water-carriage is so close at hand, this fact should not prove the drawback that ores 
of this kind present to the far inland miner. A 5-head battery is nearly completed, 
and the island miners should not be kept in long suspense, as far as ordinary mill 
treatment is concerned, as to their future prospects. A thorough geological exam- 
ination of the island will take place shortly. 

The returns from the Normanby are the lowest on record, viz, 216 tons for 143 
ounces of gold from quartz and 304 ounces from alluvial. Some of the latter was, 
however, clearly the product of Mount Wyatt, and therefore should go to the credit 
of the Ravenswood district. One lease application and Ave claims remain good on 
the registers, but looking at the output of the year the conclusion that but very 
little work has been done becomes inevitable. Whatever the intrinsic value of 
this little field may be, it is clear that the practical determination of it is beyond 
the scope of the resources of the ordinary miner, who, as a rule, has neither the 
means to initiate economical mining, such as is evidently required in a place like 
this, nor the required training which is quite as indispensable as the capital. It was 
confidently expected that a grant of subsidy from the Deep-sinking vote would be 
claimed for the locality, but there is evidently an absence of local men in the district 
endowed with sufficient faith in its resources such as would counsel the embarkation 
of some capital in its development. 

In the Mackay district mining matters have assumed a somewhat brighter aspect 
than that presented by the previous year. At Grasstree the Zelma has resumed 
active work and has given employment to about a score of tributors. The auriferous 
deposits are so extensive as allowing to be quarried, and hence easily and inexpen- 
sively raised, and they are said to assay for half an ounce per ton, so that with the 
example of Mount Leyshon, near Charters Towers, before them, showing what can 
be accomplished in the way of cheap mining when large deposits can be operated on, 
the long-delayed success should be within easy grasp if only an adequate supply of 
fresh water can be assured. This should not prove such a very difficult matter, see- 
ing that at Mount Leyshon the water has to be brought over a longer distance and 
from an inferior source of supply when compared with their own. 

Eungella, too, i^ looking up, nud several claims are at work. It is ■^ro^<5«»6^V^ 
utilize the water in the Broken River, which eau ivitm%\i «».tv \\\A\xo\\«A. «^'^'\kV^ i"^*^ 
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drive a water-wheel of large dimensionB, by which means the economical treatment 
of the ore raised should be much facilitated. 

The apparently apathetic nature of the miners in the Warwick district makes it 
simply impossible to keep anything like an accurate record of their doings. Tbe 
atone crushed is given at G98 tons, and the returns at 554 ounces. If these fignres 
are reliable, 552 ounces must have been obtained from other sources, probably mostly 
alluvial, as the local banks purchased 1,106 ounces during the year. It is not unlikelr 
that a little gold from the Stanthorpe district may bo included in this. The impor- 
tance of these little fields is not such as to warrant so far the appointment of a special 
officer who could move about to see for himself; but it is haid to understand how the 
miners can stand so much in their own light by neglecting freely and carefully to 
supply the Warden at Warwick with the few statistical items which require to be 
collected, principally for their own ultimate beneBt. That these localities have not 
had anything like a thorough trial can not be denied, nor another fact that such is 
not likely to be accomplished without the aid of capital ; but that the section of the 
community more intimately interested in the development of these mines should 
decline to assist in bringing them officially into some prominence before theinvef^tiog 
public seems simply to be incomprehensible. 

The Mnlgravo has not contributed to the gold output during the year, though it 
may reasonably be expected that such will be the case during the present one. One 
machine has been in course of erection at the Upper Camp for some time, and another 
is likely to bo erected at Butcher's Creek. The Walter Hodgson Mine has been floated 
into a company in England, and alO-head stamper mill has been ordered for it in the 
colony, and it is to be hoped that this venture will eventuate in an unqnalified sac- 
cess as a fitting reward for the indomitable enterprise and energy of the man who 
under almost insurmountable difficulties has brought the mine so near the realization 
of his anticipations. 

Mining in the mineral districts remains in a thoroughly healthy state, but, as was 
inevitable from the continuation of extremely low values in the metal market, the 
prevailing conditions did neither stimulate a large output nor warrant vigoroas 
development of the numerous splendid mines that at present, unfortunately, cso 
only be viewed as extremely valuable assets of the future. With few exceptions, 
only enough work was done to preserve a title to the land, or to provide means for 
current expenditure, and nothing but a substantial advance in prices will terminate 
the existing "from-hand-to-mouth'* style of mining that is forced on the industry 
by such unfavorable conditions. 

The total produce of the Herberton district for the year may be summarized as 1 08f 
tons of lode and 424 tons of stream tin, valued at £43,800. The silver ores raises' 
represent a value of £11,647, those of copper of £9,945, and wolfram £462. Thir 
shows a decline in the total value of all metals produced, when compared with 
the previous year, of a little more than £21,000. However, tin-mining is principally 
responsible for this heavy drop, and the reasons for this lie ready to hand. The 
almost total absence of natural feed for draft animals made cartage of the ore to 
the mills a matter of more than unusual difficulty, if not an impossibility altogether; 
and this fact alone will more than account for the couple of hundred tons of lode 
tin short in the output. 

In connection with the quantity of stream tin, it should not be forgotten that the 
previous year has been an exceptionally favorable oniei for the streamers, an abundsnt 
supply of water having enabled them to operate on larg^ accumulations of stacked 
dirt, but in 1895 there were no such heaps left over from a previous season to win the 
tin from, and hardly enough water to wash up the produce of the year. Therefore 
the deficit was not unexpected. 

Copper shows somewhat improved returns, and there certainly is no falling off in 
the productiveness of the mines. 

There has been hardly any systematic mining for silver, and the little that hu 
been done may be said to have been confined to Motalbion, whilst the copx>er most 
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go to the credit of Chillagoe. The decline iu the output of silver, however, is only 
equal to 9 per cent. Still, mining in this district has been highly remunerative in 
some cases during this period of comparative inactivity. The Vulcan Tin-Mining 
Company, at Irvinebank, was able to pay £9,850 in dividends to its shareholders, 
having put 665 tons of ore through its smelting works for a return of £40,300 worth 
of ingot tin. 



A. — ^ToTAL Product for the Year of Auriferous Quartz and Alluvial 

Mining in Queensland. 

[Annual Report, Queensland, 1894, p. 20.] 



Gold fleldf}. 



Charters Towers. 

Tailings 

Clermont 

Cloncurry , 

Coen , 



Cooktown Fields 

Ctojdon 

Tailings 

lidsvold 

Btberidge and Woolgar 

Tailings , 

Gladatone Fields 

Gympie, Kilkivan, and Glastonbury.... 

Hodgkinson 

Hareeba 

Hackay Fields 

Mnlgrave 

Normanby (Bowen) 

Palmer 

Paradise 

Pikedale, Talgai, Tenningering, Moant Shamrock, and other 

small fields 

Savenawood 

Rockhampton 

Hnssell 

Rassell extended 

Other sonrces, treated at different works 



Total... 
Increaae 



Yield for 
1893. 



Ounces. 
259, 243 



5,963 

1,200 

3,853 

873 

71, 121 



7.352 
29.385 



8.684 
78.978 
1.831 
1,771 
1,811 



953 
3,280 
1.291 

1,650 
9.288 
122, 181 
2.150 
238 
3,844 



616,940 



Yield for 
1894. 



Ouncei. 

256,042 

12,832 

7.308 

1,880 

5,688 

679 

72,136 

9,072 

4,.925 

24,142 

963 

8,653 

111, 168 

2,264 

4,568 

941 

50 

597 

3,425 

3.104 

3.051 
16.631 
123,497 
1.815 
1,148 
2.932 



679. 511 



Increase. 
1894. 



Ouneet. 

} 9,631 

1.345 

680 

1.835 



} 10.087 



32,190 

433 

2,797 



50 



145 
1,813 

1.401 
7 343 
1,316 



010 



71,976 
62,571 



Decrease, 
1^94. 



Ounces. 



194 



2.427 

4,280 

31 



87C 
356 



335 



912 



9,405 



5753 p M 95- 



16 
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B. — Estimated Yield or Gold from Queensland Alluvial and QcarT2 Mikes 
SINCE THE Year 1877, as shown from Warden's RsroRTS. 

[Annual Report 1894, QaeenslAod, p. 20.] 



Year. 



1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 



AlIuTlal. 


Quarts. 


Oune€». 


Ouneeg. 


164,778 


188 488 


130 574 


179.038 


107. 402 


181. 154 


86,082 


181, 054 


70, 821 


200. 134 


52,038 


172. 855 


35.327 


177. 4C0 


26. 175 


281,620 


21,036 


289.005 



Ouneei, 
353,266 
309.612 
288.556 
267.136 
270.955 
224,893 
212.787 
307.804 
310.941 



Year. 



Alluvial 



Quarts. 



1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 



Ounces. 
15. 361 
21,700 
12,099 
10,287 
19.000 
16,021 
17,039 
19.202 
25.938 



Ouneet. 
325,637 
404,223 
489,544 

728,816 
501, 518 
500.418 
508,519 
597,648 
853,573 



Total 

Oimeei. 

340,918 
425. 90 
48t643 
731.103 
610.587 
576.49 
615. 5« 
616,911 
679l5U 



The above table shows an increase in the yield from alluvial of 6,646 on noes, and 
an increase in the yield from qnartz of 62,571 ounces. 

M.— Return showing the Quantity of Gold Exported from the Various 
Ports of the Colony of Queensland during 1894. 

(Annaal Report 1894, QueensUnd, p. 26.] 



PorU. 



Brisbane 

MarjboroQgh 
Bandaberg .. 
Gladstone.... 
Rockhampton 

Mackay 

Bowen 

Townsvlllo . . 



Qaantlty. 



112,474 

6,343 

3,412 

7.072 

129,453 

966 

661 

303,405 



Porta. 



Geraldton 

Cairns 

Cooktown 

Tbarsday Island 

Nonnanton 

Border customs . 

Total 



Quantity. 



Ouneu. 



10,410 

al3,30S 

2S7 

83, 6r 

12.230 



684,002 



a Includes forei|p) gold, 1,333 ounces. 

N. — Table Showing Yield of Gold from Quartz Crushed in the Principai 
Reefing Districts of Queensland for the Past Five Years. 



Gold field. 



Charters Towers 

Croydon 

Etherid^ 

Eidsvold 

Gympie 

Palmer 

Ra venswood 

Rockhampton — 

Total 



1890. 


1801. 


1892. 


1893. 


Ottnee*. 


Ounces. 


Ounces, 


Ouness. 


164,022 


221,003 


259,268 


256,459 


60,368 


65.892 


64,316 


71, 121 


24, 310 


17,568 


21,881 


29,185 


15,823 


10,733 


14,807 


7.328 


78,044 


60,284 


88,319 


78,978 


6,860 


10,721 


6,244 


2,157 


14, 731 


12,486 


10,983 


8,005 


226,240 


147,691 


124,810 


I'AISI 


590.398 


546,378 


584,078 


575,504 



1894. 



Omkees. 

263,874 

81,906 

24,109 

4,885 

110,603 

2,04S 

15,083 

123.489 

625,219 
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O. — Table Showing Total Yield of Reef Gold and Number of Quartz Mines^ 
ETC., ON the Six Principal Hbefing Districts of the Colony of Queens- 
land DURING the Year 1894. 

[Annual Report 1804, Queensland, page 27.] 



Gold field. 



Charters Towers. 

Croydon 

Croydon Tailings 

Etheridge 

Gympie 

Ravenswood 

Rookfaampton .... 

Total 



Yield of 
gold in 
ounces. 



Number 

of miners 

working 

duriug 

the year. 



203,874 

72,136 

9.072 

24,105 

110,603 
15, 033 

123. 489 



618,312 



2,740 
968 



420 
1,420 

429 
1.200 



7,177 



Average 

yield per 

miner. 



Oz. dtot. gr. 

96 6 2 

74 10 10 

9 7 10 

57 7 20 

77 17 19 

35 20 

102 18 3 



Average 

eamlngH of 

quartz 

miners. 



& 
337 
178 

10 
160 
275 
131 
411 



B. d. 
1 3 



17 
2 

14 

lb 
8 

12 




3 

8 
1 
7 



Comparative Summary of Total Results from Quartz Mining in Above 

Districts for 1893 and 1894. 



Year. 



1893 
1884 



Total 

yield of 

gold. 



Ouncet. 
563,139 
618, 312 



ToUl value at £3 
lOe. per ounce. 



£ i. d. 

1,970.986 10 
2,164.092 



Number 

of Quarts 

miners. 



6,«t2 
7,177 



Average 

yield of 

gold per 

miner. 



£ a. d. 

80 13 
86 3 1 



Average 

earnings of 

each 

miner. 



£ i. d. 

282 5 U 
301 10 7 



QUEENSLAND.^ 

Synapsis, 

Ounces. 

Total yield to end of 1877 2,646,916 

For the year— 

1878 310,247 

1879 288,556 

1880 267,136 

1881 270,945 

1882 • 224,893 

1883 212,783 

1884 807.804 

1885 310,941 

1886 340,998 

1887 425,923 

1888 481,643 

1889 739,103 

1890 610,587 

1891 576,439 

1892 615,558 

1893 616,940 

1894 679.511 

1895 623,000 

At £3 lOs. per ounce. 

^ StatiaticB of Colony of Qaeenalttud, \«d4, ^«b|Si^^V^. 
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PABTICULARS OF THE GOLD AND SILVER MINING OF NEW SOUTH 

WALES IN 1894. » 

GOLD. 

The valae of the gold won from the opening of our gold-fields to the end of 1894 
io £41,010,658 18». 5d. The quantity and value won last year was 324,787 ounces, 
valued at £1,156,717 7s. 7d., being the largest yield of any year since 1873, and 
amply bears out my anticipations of 1893. I think it might now be fairly assumed 
that the policy of the Government in dispatching so many thousands of oar mum- 
ployed to the g^ld- fields of the Colony has, in some measure, contribated to this 
revival in gold-mining, and so also has the amount voted by Parliament for pios- 
pecting purposes. These factors, combined with facilities for working the aurifiBroiis 
deposits within private lands, will, it is hoped, have the effect of maintaiiiiBg, if 
not still further increasing, our gold yield. 

Table suowino the Quantity and Value of Gold Won in thk Colony or 

New South Walks from 1851 to 1894. 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1851 


Ouneet. 

144,120 
818, 751 
548,052 
237,910 
171,367 
184,600 
175,949 
286,798 
329,363 
384,053 
465,685 
640, 622 
466,111 
340, 267 
320, 316 
290,014 
271,886 
255,662 
251,491 
240,858 
823,609 
425.129 
361,784 


£ 9. d. 

468, 336 
2, 660. 946 


1874 


Ounces. 
270,823 
230,882 
167. 411 


£ t. i. 

1,040.328 13 6 

877. 693 18 


1852 


1875 


1853 


1, 781, 172 
773. 209 
654,594 , 


1876 


ft13 100 7 Q 


1854 


1877 


124,110 ' 171 lift 1 A 


1855 


1878 


119,665 
109,649 
118,600 
149,627 
140,469 
123,805 
107, 198 
103,736 
101 416 
110,288 
87,503 
119, 750 
127, 760 
153, 336 
156,870 
179,288 
324,787 


490,033 3 7 
407.218 13 5 
441.543 7 7 
506»513 9 
636,521 12 5 
458,508 16 
395.291 12 5 
378. 665 S 
366.294 7 7 
304,578 11 3 
317.099 12 
434,079 8 4 

460.284 16 2 
558.305 12 3 
569,177 17 4 

051.285 15 8 
1,156,717 7 7 


1856 


689, 174 
674, 477 
1,104,174 12 2 
1,259,127 7 10 
1,465.372 19 , 
1. 806, 171 10 8 


1879 


1857 


1880 


1858 


1881 


1859 


1882 


I860 


1883 


1861 


1884 


1862 


2,467,779 16 I 
1. 706. 170 4 


1885 


188a 


1 1880 


1864 


1,304,926 7 11 

1, 231, 242 17 7 ; 

1,1 16,403 14 5 

1,053,578 2 11 

094,665 5 

974,148 13 4 

931, 016 8 6 

1.250,484 15 11 

1,643,581 16 11 

1. 395, 175 8 7 


1887 


1865 


1888 


1866 


1889 


1687 


1890 


1868 


1891 


1869 


1892 


1870 


1893 


1871 


1894 


IOTA 


Total 


187z 

1873 


11, 034, 307 


41,010,658 18 5 







* From Ajinual Report of the Department of Mines and Agrioulture, New Soatb 
Wales, for 1894. 
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QuAMniTEs OP Gold, the Produce of New South Wales, Received into the 
Royal Mint, Sydney, during 1893 and 1894, Compared. 

[Anxiiial Seport of the Depurtinent of Mines and A^cnltnre, New South Wales, for 1894, page 33.] 



District. 



Bftthnrst. 



TamlNffoora and Tnron 



Mndgee. 



Lachlao, 



Albert... 
Sovthem 



Tnmat and Adelong 



Peel and Uralla 



Hunter and Macleay . . . . 
Clarence and Richmond. 

New England 

Mixed 



Localities unknown. 



Division. 



Bathnrst 

Carooar 

Orange 

Trunkey Creek 

Tnona 

Mount M , Donald 

Hill End 

Tambaroora 

Sofala 

Stony Creek 

Mndgee 

Galgong 

flargraves 

Wellington 

Parkee 

Forbes 

Orenfell 

Yoang 

Temora 

Wilcannia 

Goalbom 

Braidwood 

Aralnen 

Shoalbaven 

Nerrignndah 

Adelong 

Tumut 

Cootamnndra 

Tnmbanunba 

Gnndagai 

Cooma 

Kiandra 

WaggaWagga 

Armidale 

Booky River 

Tarn wort h 

Bingera. 

Copeland 

Grafton 

Tenterfleld , 

Western, northern, and 
soothem. 



Total 



18»3. 



Ouneet. 

1, 363. 65 

5,02LS1 

10,844.00. 

137. 81 

144.01 

679.06 

072.81 

284.27 

5, 490. 18 

57.01 

1,422.82 

155.13 

3 08 

1,164.49 

7,228.50 

63.58 

634.43 

121.58 

812. 60 

975.41 

178.88 

3,051.80 

000.88 

220.44 

187.26 

4,020.64 

205.50 

415.56 

2, 363. 07 

1,170.50 

848.38 

288.38 

4.01 

30, 582. 11 

12.77 

1,187.00 

714.05 

56.37 

716.68 

657.56 

35, 511. 58 

48, 003. 05 



171,007.07 



1804. 



Ouneet. 

1,120.52 

3, 640. 82 

26,362.58 

813. 62 

170.41 

80.37 

1, 173. 14 

231 00 

5,020.57 



2.370.01 



30.70 

808.72 

8.821.05 

87.30 

878.20 

083.68 

1,000.25 

1.386.57 

006.77 

4, 288. 74 

1.243.75 

13.04 

88.02 

4.508.84 

232.70 

1,101.34 

2. 167. 48 

1,369.79 

1,074.15 

480.80 

112.18 

24,796.52 

30. 2S 

669.77 

1, 852. 02 

66.76 

842.02 

989.38 

62.459.88 

67, 698. 37 



222,088.17 



Increase. 



Otmees. 



15. 518. 58 

175.81 

25.50 



200.33 

430.39 

956.10 

26.72 



1, 502. 66 

23.81 

243.77 

862.10 

1,596.56 
411. 16 
817.89 
336.04 
343.37 



27.20 
775.78 



190.29 
225.77 
192.42 
107.27 



17.49 
637.97 



125.34 
331.83' 
26,948.30 

8, 795. 32 



61,936.86 



Decrease. 

Ouneea. 

234.13 
1,380.49 



600.50 

53.27 

67.01 

155.13 

355.77 



207.40 

08.34 

411.80 



106.50 



5, 785. 50 

518. 13 

1 61 



10,045.75 
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Quantities op Gold, the Produce of New South Wales, etc. — Con tinned. 

SUMMARY. 



District. 




Bathnnt 

Tambaroora and Turon 

Mudgee 

Laohlan 

Albert 

Soathem 

Tiimntand Adelong 

Peel and Uralla 

Hunter and Macleay 

Clarence and Richmond 

New England 

Mixed— Western, northern, and aouthem 
Localities nnknown 

Total 



Ounces. 

18.191.64 

e, 814. 17 

2,746.42 

8.360.67 

975.41 

5, 438. 76 

10, 225. 94 

32.496.83 

58.37 

716. G8 

657.55 

35.511.58 

48.003.05 



liM. 



171, 097. 07 



3l.70S.3S 
7,333 71 
3,21S43 

12 679S7 
1,386.67 
6,631.22 

:i.I37.S7 

26.848 57 
66l76 

sae 

9».» 

62.450 88 

57.686.37 



2C2,9fiLll 



From the above statement it is seen that the quantity of gold sent to the miot in 
1894 exceeds that of 1893 by 51,891 ounces. The principal increases are under the 
head of ''Mixed Western, northern, and southern^' and ''Localities unknown/* and 
from the Orange District, due to the splendid returns from the Lucknow mines. 
The returns from Parkes and Temora also show a satisfactory increase; the increase 
Arom Temora is no doubt due to the opening up of the Wyalong and other new fields 
in that diRtriot. It is diffioult to account for the large decrease from the Armidale 
District, as the mines at Hillgroye have been yielding well daring the year. 

The following table is compiled Arom information kindly famished by the collector 
of customs: 

Export of Gold, 1894. 

[Annnal Report of the Department of Minee and Agrlcaltore. New South Walea, for 1894. page 34.1 



Gold oonces. 

Qnarts tailings and pyritee 18,439 packagee . 

Total onnoea. 



Quantity. 



Yaloe. 



'89,676 



101,799 



£327.103 
45,4«1 



37156 



The quantity of gold sent to the mint, plus the quantity exported^ represents for 
the year 1894 the quantity of gold won, as none of the gold that passed into the mint 
during the year was exported. Thus the gold sent to the mint, 222,968.17 ounces, 
plus the quantity exported, 101,798 ounces 17 pennyweight, equals 324,787.17 ounces. 
It might be here stated that the Broken Hill Proprietary Silver-mining Company 
saved 4,079 ounces of gold, valued at £16,300, from their silver smelting operations. 

It will be seen from the following table of returns, supplied by the Mining Regis- 
trars, of gold won in their respective divisions that their figures exceed those given 
by the mint by 22,716.62 ounces, but is less than the total yield by 79,063.38 ounces. 
I am satisfied that the Mining Registrars exercised great care in procnring correct 
returns, but often they have a difficulty in obtaining information from miners. It 
does not often happen that the owners of important mines refuse to supply letonis, 
but some of tho larger mine-owners in the Cobar District refused to supply details 
of their gold yield for last year. 
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Rrturns of Gold for 1894 from Mint and Mining Registrars Compared. 



District. 



Batburat 

Tarn baroora and Taron 

Mudgee , 

Lachlan 

Albert 

Southern 

Tnmot and Adelong 

Peel and Dralla 

fionterand Macleay 

Clarence and Richmond 

^ew England 

Cobar , 

Mixed (North, South. and West). 
Localitiea unknown 



Mint. 



Ouneet. 

31.706.32 

7, 333. 71 

3,218.43 

12, 679. 57 

1,386.57 

6,631.22 

11, 137. 37 

26,84&57 

56.76 

842.02 

989.38 



Total 



The returns trom Mining Registrars exceed 
returns from Mint by 



62,459.88 
67,098.37 



222.988.17 



Mining 
registrars. 



Ouneea. 
50,023.56 
11, 444. 27 
28, 439. 40 
31,106.14 

7, 765. 94 

23,742.29 

16,115.75 

45,964.59 

059.50 

2,885.35 

6,665.00 
20,593.00 



Excess. 



Ounce*. 



245,704.79 



62,459.88 
57.698.37 



120, 158. 25 



Deficiency. 



Ounces. 
18, 317. 24 

4,110.56 
25.220.97 
18,426.57 

6,379.37 
17,111.07 

4,078.38 

19,116.02 

903.74 

2,043.33 

6, 675. 62 
20,593.00 



142,874.87 
120,158.25 



22, 716. 62 



The Mining Registrars' returns of gold from 1894 show increased yield of only 
72,364 ounces over that of 1893, which will show clearly that these returns are not, 
in spite of the efforts of the Registrars; complete. 

Mining Registrars' Returns of Gold for 1893 and 1894 Compared. 

[Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Agriculture, New South Wales, for 1894, page 34.] 



District. 



Bathnrst 

Tarn baroora and Turon. 

Mudgee 

Lachlan 

Albert 

Southern 

Tumnt and Adelong — 

Peel and Uralla 

Hunter and Macleay — 
Clarence and Richmond. 

New England 

Cobar 



Total 

Less decrease . 



Increase in yield for 1894 



1893. 



1894. 



Ouneet. 

28,313 

11,947 

23,941 

11,853 

5,513 

15,449 

12,026 

46. 322 

1,907 

4.982 

4,711 

6,377 



173,341 



Ouncee. 

60,024 

11,444 

28,489 

31,106 

7,766 

23,742 

16,110 

45.965 

960 

2,885 

6,665 

20,593 



245,705 



Increase. 



Ouneei. 
21,711 



4,498 
19,253 
2,253 
8,293 
4.000 



Decrease. 



Ounce*. 



503 



1,954 
14, 216 



76,268 
3,904 



72.364 



357 

947 

2,097 



3,904 



The following statement shows the results obtained from the treatment of parcels 
of allavinm in several of the mining districts. The Mining Registrars have much 
diflScnlty in obtaining the information necessary to compile a complete and correct 
table of this nature. The miners are either adverse to «w)^^V^ ^^Xa^^^ ol \>[^«N:&\^3k2c^Kss. 
or they have been carelesB in keeping data from "w^iVciViW. tovvV^Xi^ wx\i^^»^» '^X^sst^ 
muBt be tnanj thoM$m^B ot tons of waaU-dixt put\VkXowiV^,X\x^l\^^^^'^^^'^'^'^ 
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never made public, bat which should be published in the iutereet of the miners 
themselves. 

The information collected in 1894 is slightly more complete than that for 1893, bat 
the average yield per ton is considerably less. 



COUPARATIVK STATBMBNT OF AVBRAGB YIELDS FROM ALLUVLAX MIKES FOB IM 

AND 1894. 

[Annual Report of Department of Minee and Agricoltore, Now South Wales, for 18M, page IS.] 



District. 



Bathurtt 

Clarence and Richmond. 

Cobar 

Lachlan 

Tomut and Adolong 

Southern 

Hunter and Macleay 

Mudgee 



Total. 



1893. 



Quantity, 



Average 
per ton. 



Loadt. 
10,000 



083 

1,624 

9,800 

15.000 



37,407 



Oz. dvft. gr, 
6 










13 13 

16 3 

6 

2 



Yield of 
gold. 



Ot. dwLffr, 
119 



665 

1,311 

124 

68 10 



2,287 10 



1894. 



Quantity. 



Loadi. 

6,400 

120 



5,307 

2,M2 

96,900 

1,100 

720 



112,989 



Average 

per ton. 



Yield of 
gold. 



Oz.dwtgr.: Oz, dttt gr. 



2 
10 



7 
4 












5 16 

1 10 

6 

1 13 
8 1 



17 



740 
62 








i,5<» 15 a 

174 4 

1,042 5 

S4 

290 



3,898 4 21 



The return following gives particulars of the average yield of sondry parcels of 
stone crushed in the various mining districts. 

Though this return is very far from complete, I mUst oongratnlate the Mining Ref^ 
istrars npou the fact that it is an improvement upon previous returns. While the 
average for the whole of the districts was less in 1894 than in 1893, so far as dis- 
closed by the table, the averages for the Bathnrst, Southern, Tumut and Adekmg^ 
Hunter and Macleay, Clarence and Richmond, Cobar, and New England are highly 
satisfactory. It is, however, to be feared that if the results of all the crushings in 
these districts had been included in the table the averages would not have been so 
high. 

Comparative Statement of Average Yields from Quabtz-minxs for 1893 

AND 1894. 

[Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Agricnltare, New South Wales, for 1894, page 35.] 



District. 



Bathurst 

Tambaroora and Tnron. 

Lachlan 

Southern 

Tumut and Adelong — 

Feel and Uralla 

Hunter and Macleay — 
Clarence and Richmond. 

Mudgee 

Cobar 

New England 



Total 




1893. 



Quantity. 



Ton*. 
14,248 

2,702 

2,453 
20,405 

2,900 

31, 852 

361 

1,608 
21,476 

7,875 



105, 88d 



Average 
per ton. 



Ot. dwt. gr. 

15 2 

2 3 

13 11 
6 16 
4 
1 

14 14 
16 

12 10 

1 2 20 



1 



1 
1 
1 
1 



10 
19 



Yield of 
gold. 



Oz. dwt.gr. 

10,739 

2.991 10 
1. 648 10 
6.801 10 
3, 600 10 

34,671 

624 

1,660 10 

13,357 

8.992 



1694. 



Quantity. 



Tons. 
18,660 

4,773 
51,943 

6,050 

5,552 

22,501 

606 

704 

26,953 

11, 615 

1,248 



Average 
per ton. 



Oz. 

1 



1 

1 



1 
1 



1 
1 



dwt. gr, 

18 18 

9 12 

4 13 

IS 23 

8 10 

10 15 

1 4 

3 6 

8 17 

3 2 

U 1 



1" 



Yiiid< 
gold. 



Oz. dwLgr. 

36,158 212 

2,268 16 S 

11,784 

10,210 715 

6,495 16 30 

11,990 15 

535 5 

817 15 

11,309 1« 

13.410 

2.125 



10 u\%5,Q»b\'4 ^i\ \4a,^\V\ ^ \V %\VAOSA U I 
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SILVER AND LBAD.> 

As will be seen by tbe following table, there was a considerable Increase in the 
oatpnt of silver and in the valne thereof, but in the export of silver-lead ore and 
metal there was a serions decrease in 18d4 as compared with 1893. The value of the 
aggregate export for 1894 was less by £742,231 than that of 1893. This decrease is 
due to the low price of silver and lead, which has caused several smaller mines to 
shut down. Until a satisfactory mode of treating the low-grade ores has been 
devised or the market price of silver improves, I fear we shall have difficulty in 
keeping up our export of silver and lead. The colony is much indebted to the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company for the efforts made to solve the problem how to 
treat our low-grade ores profitably, and though they may not have been as successful 
as might be desired, they have spared neither trouble nor expense, and I hope their 
efforts will yet be crowned with success. 

Quantity and Value of Silver and Silvbr-lbad and Orb Exported. 



Up to 1881.. 

1882. 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1881 

1892 

1883 

1894 

ToUl 



Silver. 



Quantity. 



Ouneei. 

726,778.14 

38,616.00 

77, 065. 18 

03, 660. 25 

794, 173. 80 

1,015,433.10 

177, 307. 75 

375, 063. 70 

416,895.35 

496, 552. 80 

729,500.05 

350, 661. 50 

531,972.00 

846, 822. 00 



6, 670. 594. 62 



Valne. 



Silver-lead and ore. 



Quantity. 



Ore. 



£178, 405 

9,024 

16,488 

19,780 

158. 187 

197,544 

32,458 

66,668 

72,001 

95,410 

134,850 

56,884 

78,181 

94,150 



1, 210, 980 



191 

11 

136 

9,167 

2,095 

4,802 

12,529 

•11, 739 

46,965 

89,719 

92,383 

87,504 

155,850 

137, 813 



cwt. qr. 
13 



19 
4 

11 

16 

2 

3 

7 

9 

15 

11 

15 

1 

8 





1 


2 










lb. 




7 













Metal. 



Tont. ewt, 



190 8 



18, 102 5 

34,579 17 

41,319 18 

55,396 3 

45,850 4 

58,401 3 

42, 513 2 



650,919 14 3 7 296,353 



Valne. 



£5,025 

360 

2,075 

241,940 

107,626 

204,485 

541,952 

1, 075, 737 

1, 899, 197 

2,667,144 

3, 484, 739 

2,420,052 

2,953,589 

2,196,339 



Total 
valne. 



17,890,160 



£183.480 

9,384 

18,568 

261,720 

266,813 

492,029 

574, 410 

al, 142, 405 

1. 971, 198 

2, 762, 554 

3, 619, 589 

2, 477, 836 

3,031,720 

2,289,488 



19, 101, 140 



ain the Annual Report for 1888, 11,739 tons 7 hundredweight of silver ore, valued at £164,620, was 
omitted from the table. The bulk of the silver is exported in the form of silver-lead. 

The following information in connection with the silver-mining industry iu New 
South Wales is taken from reports forwarded to the Department by the Wardens and 
Mining Registrars : 

THE ALBERT MINING DISTRICT. 

Broken Hill Division. 

Owing to the continued low price of silver, rendering the small outside mines 
onprofitable, work during the year has been almost entirely confined to the principal 
mines in Broken Hill, viz, the Broken Hill Proprietary, the Broken Hill Junction, 
British Block 14, Block 10, The Central Broken Hill South, and the Consols mine. 
The Broken Hill Proprietary Company employ no less than 3,352 men, including the 
managerial staff, and their mining and metallurgical plant is valued at £505,718. 
During the past year the company raised 642,822 tous of ore, which was estimated 



'Annual Report of the Department of Mines and AgriciU^act^, K^^ ^x^X^o^^'^^i^^ 
1894, page 48. 
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to contain gold, Bilver, lead, and copper to the value of £2,167,635; the exact Talae 
of the gold saved from the silver hallion being £16,300. 

The total quantity and value of the minerals exported from the field daring the 
year were as follows : 



Silver-lead ballion tons. 

Silver-lead ore do... 

Silver ingots (pare) ounces. 

Copper ore tons. 

Copper matte do... 

Iron ore do... 

Tin ore do... 

Total 



Quantity, 



Value 



42,500 


£1,511038 


137.885 


644, m 


511,090 


9um 


80 


673 


190 


8M 


254 


2SC 


25 


I. it: 



2.2SI.7SI 



As the bulk of the silver is exported in the form of silver-lead bullion, the exsct 
quantity of pure silver can not be ascertained^ until the product is realized in Lon- 
don, but it may be set down as close upon 12,000,000 ounces. 

Prospecting work was carried on by the Associated Companies daring the year 
from the l,d30-foot level in the New Broken Hill Extended Company's shaft, bat 
nothing of any importance was discovered. The total number of men employed on 
the field is 4,240, and the population of the town of Broken Hill is estimated at 
20,000 souls. 

THE BATHURST MINING DISTRICT. 

Mitchell dirinon. 

The Sunny Comer Silver Mining Company's mine is still being worked on tribute, 
and there were 20,752 tons of ore raised, produciug 586 tons of argentiferous and 
auriferous copper matte, valued at £34,065. The silver mines at Back Creek, Rock- 
ley, are idle, and the Mount Costigan and Cordillera in the Taena district are prac- 
ticaUy idle. 

MUDGEE MINING DISTRICT. 

Deniaon Town divinan. 

The Mount Stewart silver mine, which has been shut down for the last eighteen 
months, was worked on tribute during the last two months of the year, when a coo- 
siderable amount of ore was smelted, but the returns were not available. 



NEW ENGLAND MINING DISTRICT. 

Fairfield divieian. 

The White Rock silver mine resumed work during the year under the managemeDt 
of Mr. John Rossiter, who, in conjunction with Mr. J. W. Horton, has been engaged 
for some time experimenting with a view to find the cheapest and beat mode of 
treating the low-grado ores. The system of treatment likely to be adopted is the 
chlorodising and amalgamation process, and the furnace to be used for the purpose of 
roasting will be Howell's patent, as also HowelFs pans for amalgamatioQ. The 
value of the plant on this mine is estimated to be £25,000. 

Emmaville division, 

Webb's. and Mount Galena were the only two silver mines at work in this divisioo 
during the year. At the former mine operations were energetically carried on, and 
2,000 toDB of concentrates were sent awa-j iot \x«vkU\\^\i\.,x^\.\«\A\i^\i^,<5^<4attces'of 
silver, valued at £5;i7004 bu^ it '^ qxieBUow?}i,\>V^ \1 «^» XV^ ^x^afe\i\.^T\c»^'l«\N«.Ni«^ 
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mine does mnch more than clear expenses. The tribntors at Mount Galena raised 50 
tons of ore, averaging 46 onnces of silver and 60 per cent of lead, valued at £550. 
The lodes at Mount Galena are wide and easily worked, and it is thought they 
should pay well if capital and energy were expended on them. 

Wilson* 8 Doum/aU division. 

There has been a falling off in the silver-mining industry in this division, the 
mines at Rivertree being practically idle during the past year, the quantity of ore 
produced being only 70 tons, valued at £686. The Proprietary Company are still 
carrying out experiments in connection with the treatment of their ore. On the 
Proprietary Company's property only one lode has been worked, and that during 
the last few months of the year. A new shaft has been sunk to a depth of 70 feet on 
a lode from 5 to 8 feet thick, and averaging 20 ounces silver per ton. The owners 
of the Central mine have been developing their property during the year, and a 
few parcels of ore have been sent to the Queensland Company's works at Aldershot, 
which yielded 150 ounces to 200 ounces silver per ton. Work has been carried on by 
Reid and party on the amalgamated blocks with fairly good results, a parcel of 20 
tons of their ore giving 225 ounces and another of 40 tons 100 ounces silver per ton. 

SOUTHERN MINING DISTRICT. 

Captain* 8 Flat division. 

The New Koh-i-noor and Lake George Gold and Silver Mining companies were 
amalgamated during the year. The quantity of silver saved by them was 40,701 
onnces, valued at £4,823, as also 1,226 ounces of gold and 155 tons of copper. The 
united companies employ 200 men in connection with their mining and metallurgical 
works. 

The work of development is being rapidly pushed forward, and the output of ore 
will, it is expected, be largely increased during the coming year. 

Broken Hill Proprietary Company, Limited, Barrier Ranges Silver Field, New South 

Wales. 

The following statement shows the tonnage of bullion treated in the refineries of 
the company, with results obtained : 

(Prom *' Reports and statemente of aocoont of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company, Limited," for 

half year ending November 30, 1895, p. 0.] 



Half year ending- 



May 31 and November 30, 1800 

Hay 31, 1891 

November 30, 1891 

May 31, 1892 

November 30, 1892 

May 31,1893 

November 30, 1893 

May 31, 1894 

November 30. 1894 

May 31. 1806 

November 30, 1895 



Ballion 
treated. 



Tons. 

7,154 

3.989 

2,796 

7,9«9 

3.725 

10,994 

11,309 

10, 117 

11,070 

11,687 

12,986 



Prodaction. 


Fine silver. 


Gold. 


Ounesi. 


Ouneet. 


1,762,116 


463 


642,604 


365) 


821,928 


440 


1,684,210 


1.3524 


729,826 


473) 


2,857,722 


1,848 


3,154,233 


1,431| 


3,083,014 


1,341| 


8, 667, 555 


2,7374 


3, 773. 539 


2,9144 


3,864,362 


2,287} 



Cost per 

ton of 

ballion. 



£. ». d. 

2 4 54 

2 

2 14 74 

1 14 64 

1 10 3 

1 8 24 

1 12 U 

1 9 3} 

1 8 84 

1 9 04 

1 4 6| 



The construction of the Doro bullion parting plant is now well forward.^ and t^«^ 
general manager anticipates that it will be comp\e>V»dL ^xifoi'^ >iXift «C3«N3cca% «a- 
montJis, 
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Totals op Rrported Yields for kach Half-tear from Commbik^meiit or 

THE Company to November 28. 1895. 

[From Rctportfl and Statemeota of Aoooanta of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company, Limited, for 

half-year ending November 30, 1886, p. n.] 



Half-year ending — 

Nov. 25, 1886 

Jnne2, 1887 

Dec. 1,1887 

May 31, 1888 

Nov. 30, 1888 

May 31. 1889 

Nov. 30, 1889 

May 31, 1800 

Nov. 30, 1800 

May 31, 1891 

Dec. 3, 1891 

Jnne2, 1892 

Dec.l, 1892 

Jane 1. 1893 

Nov. 30, 1893 

May 31, 18M 

Nov. 29, 1894 

May 80, 1895 

Nov. 28,1895 

Silver obtained from 
ore treated at foreign 
reduction ivories 



Ore treated, net 
(including fine dniit). 



10, 397 

18,410 10 

28.799 18 

39, 789 6 

64,336 

68,545 4 

73,424 14 

81,600 18 

87, 819 9 

129,233 

133,583 

148,386 

62,566 

196,274 14 

232,623 8 

260,154 9 

311,462 2 

267,358 17 

205. 619 7 



qr. lb. 

2 

3 
25 
3 26 
2 6 
2 13 



12 

13 

5 

2 



2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 





20 

14 

22 



4 

15 

20 

9 

14 

16 

3 

2 

27 



GroBA total. 



2,400,388 6 1 11 



Bullion obtained. 



Ton*, euft. 

2,107 11 

2,861 

6,550 

6,823 

9,955 
11,499 
13, 781 
15,516 
15. 051 
23,771 
17,299 
24,088 

9,039 
21,860 
25,800 
25,848 
24,144 
19.526 
13,830 



qr. tb. 
3 



12 

9 

19 

12 

9 



10 

12 



10 

16 

18 

11 



5 

4 

3 





3 
2 
3 
3 
2 


3 

2 

1 



1 



2 





17 

5 

23 

18 

19 

7 

17 

4 

1 

22 

6 

10 

11 

1 

7 

6 

13 



289,336 17 3 19 



Fine ailver. 



Lead. 



Ouneft. 
871,665 
835,526 
1,267,699 
1,633,737 
2.290,455 
2,677,686 
8,326,613 
8,814,486 
3,697,196 
4,796,842 
4,841,060 
5.048,454 
2, 120, 523 
5,894,962 
6.553,232 
7,287,337 
6,767,056 
6,233.720 
4, 158. 551 



180,209 



74,276,099 



Tons, ewt 

1.990 17 

2.836 

6,511 

e.773 

9.885 
11,417 
18,«S9 
15.3B9 
14,988 
2S,«24 
17,160 
23.932 

8,975 
21.690 
2S,Q09 
25,038 14 
23,955 12 
19,358 17 
13, 7U 10 



7 
13 
19 
10 
10 

4 
14 
» 
12 
15 

5 
11 



7 



fr. A. 

3 

1 
3 11 

2 IS 
2 81 
12 
H 
2 27 
22 



1 


1 
1 
3 
3 
8 




19 
7 
27 
IB 
10 
S3 
14 
12 
U 



3 26 



287,061 5 2 IS 



PARTICULARS OF GOLD MINING IN NEW ZEALAND IN 1894.' 

Gold mining. 

Notwithstanding tho decrease in the yield of gold in 1894 the present state of the 
mines shows that the gold-mining industry is likely in the foture to be -greatly 
ezt'Onded. The large demand for New Zealand mines as an investment for foroign 
capital is the means whereby properties, in which mining operations have for sev- 
eral years been suspended, owing to the want of money to develop them, can be 
again taken up. Fresh gronnd is also being applied for to carry on more extensire 
prospecting operations than hitherto, and money is forthcoming to assist to a far 
greater extent than heretofore in developing our mineral resources. Every encour- 
agement will be afforded those who wish to invest their capital in mining ventures 
to carry on their operations in a bona fide manner: but, at the same time, safeguards 
will be provided to prevent large areas of mineral lands being held for purely spec- 
ulative purposes. 

The recent discoveries of auriferous lodes in the Reefton district at deeper levels 
than hitherto worked have given an impulse to mining in that locality, as th€«e dis- 
coveries have demonstrated the fact that new lodes containing ore of a payable 
character for working will be found at great depths to take the place of the lodes 
carried down from the surface but which have cut out. Many mines which have 
been given up as valueless will now be tested to far greater depths than heretofore, 
and by judicious management they will yet be made to yield returns which, I feel 
confident, will fully recompense the owners for their outlay. 

'From Papers and Reports relating to ^intstaAa axk^'ttixiLVii^. ^^&\x^^Ti^ 1896. 
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The quantity of gold entered for expoi*tation through the oustoms for the ye«r 
ending March 31, 1894, as shown in Table No. 2 annexed, was 222,981 ounces, 
repiesentiBg a value of £889,545, while the quantity exported for the same period of 
the previous year was 240,702 ounces, valued at £970,220. This shows a decrease 
latit year of 17,721 ounces, but this does not in reality show the total production, as 
there is a certain quantity of gold manufactured into jewelry in the colouy. Of the 
quantity exported, Auckland contributed 58,029 ounces ; Marlborough, 1,911 ounces; 
Nelson, 1,683 ounces; West Coast, 85,015 ounces, and Otago, 76,393 ounces. The 
only district in which there was an increase was Auckland, the export being 5,603 
ounces more than for the previous year, while in other districts the decreases were 
as follows: Marlborough, 351 ounces; Nelson, 546 ounces; West Coast, 13,915 
onnoea, and Otago, 8,512 ounces. Of the total quantity exported last year Auckland 
oontri bated 26.02 per cent; Marlborough, 0.89 per cent; Nelson, 0.73 per cent; West 
Coaat» 38.13 per cent, and Otago, 34.27 per cent. 

Earnings of the gold miners. 

If we estimate the earnings of the men employed in gold mining on the same basis 
of computation as adopted in former years, namely, the value of the gold entered for 
exportation divided by the number of miners on the different gold fields as returned 
by the Mining Registrars, we can but approximately reckon the net receipts of the 
men. The cost of tools and interest on the value of the plant must also be taken 
into consideration, but as this can not be ascertained the average value of gold for 
each man employed must be adopted. 

The total number of men employed last year was 11,412, as against 11,553 for the 
former year — a decrease of 141. The decrease was principally in the Westland dis- 
trict, where the number was 613 less than for the previous year. In Otago, also, 
there was a decrease of 59. In all other districts there has been an increase in the 
number employed, especially in the Auckland district, where 461 more men were 
employed than for the previous year. If we divide the value of the gold entered for 
exportation by the number of men employed in connection with the gold workings 
last year we get an average of £77 ISs. lid., as against £83 19s. 7d. for the previous 
year — a decrease of £6 Os. 8d. If the value of the gold in the different districts be 
taken and the number of men employed in each, it will be seen there was £127 Is. 
obtained for each miner in the Auckland district, £30 2s. lOd. in Marlborough, 
£30 2s. lOd. in Nelson, £72 Is. Id. on the West Coast, and £69 58. 2d. in Otago. In 
some places, however, the miners do not depend upon gold mining alone for their 
living, aa they hold land under the occupation system, or have small homesteads on 
teebold land, and employ portions of their time in cultivation, etc. 

Quartz workings. 

This branch of the gold-mining industry is steadily progressing, although the 
yield of gold from the whole of the mines last year is nearly the same as for the for- 
mer year. There has been an increase in the North Island, while on the West Coast 
theve has been a considerable decrease. During the last year 116,094 tons of quartz 
and tailings were treated in the Auckland district, which yielded 156,698 ounces 
bullion, representing an estimated value of £261,746, as against bullion to the value 
of £219,651 for the former year, an increase last year of £42,095. In Marlborough 
only 25 tons of quartz and tailings were treated for a yield of 14 ounces gold, having 
a value of about £54 128. In Nelson 3,554 tons of quartz were crushed, yielding 657 
ounces gold, yalued at about £2,562. On the west coast 38,370 tons of quartz and 
tailings were treated, which yielded 18,360 ounces gold, representing an approximate 
value of £71,604; and in Otago 13,390 tons of quartz and tailings were treated for a 
return of 5,713i ounces gold, having an estimated value of £22,283. The greatest 
decrease in the jrield of gold from quartz workings last year was from the mlwA^^-^ 
the West Coast. 1 1 amounted t« 10, 193 ^ ouuceti gold, \iv7\u^ ^tl v^v^Q>^i;As&3aX^^^>2i^^ ^"^ 
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£42,610. The total quantity of qaartz crushed and tailings treated last year was 
171,433 tons, which yielded gold and bullion to the value of about £358,250, as 
against £359,490 for the previous year. The yield last year from the quartz work- 
ings was equal to 40 per cent of the total value of the gold entered for exportation. 
It may be interesting to honorable members for me to state that 52 per cent of the 
total value of the gold and bullion obtained in the North Island last year was 
extracted by the cyanide process. This is said to give about 26 per cent more of the 
gold in the ore and about 17 per cent more of the silver at the Waihi Company's 
works than was obtained previously by the most approved systems of amalgamation. 
Considerable advances have been made in the cyanide treatment since it was firat 
introduced, and no doubt by further esperimeuts the processes will be greatly 
improved in future. It, however, requires meu specially trained to use the cyanide 
process successfully, as they must have a knowledge of the chemistry of minerals as 
well as understand the action of alkaline and acid substances on the ore under treat- 
ment, and the percentage of the solvent required to give the best results on the 
different classes of ore. 

Caromandtl. 

Owing to a discovery of very rich ore in the Hauraki (/Ompany's ground, which 
formerly belonged to the Coromandel Company, there has been a great demand for 
mining properties in this locality, and considerable areas of ground have been par- 
chased by English companies, who are providing money to develop their claims. 
The discovery of this rich auriferous ore was made by Ross and party, who were 
working on the tribute system, and who, while constructing an adit-level to their 
section of the ground, struck a very rich lode outside the portion of the ground they 
held, and which belonged to other tributers — Legge and party — who had done no 
work on their section. Between the beginning of May last year and the 2d of Jan- 
uary of the present year Legge and party got 3,955 ounces of gold, representing a valne 
of about £11,929, and since the company took the ground over from them to the 34th 
of August last 694 tons of stone, yielding 15,935 ounces of gold, were obtained, equal to 
about 22 ounces 19 pennyweights 5 grains of gold to the ton. This discovery has 
led to the taking up of a great deal of ground where very little work has been done 
for many years and to the commencement of active operations there. A large amoont 
of prospecting has been done in the Kapanga mine, which also belongs to an English 
company, and recently the returns show a marked improvement. The property known 
as ''Scotty's/' as well as the ground on the Tokatea Range, have been purchased by 
English companies and are now being worked. 

Some of the mines at Kuaotunu give promising returns, as, for instance, the 
Kapai-Vermont, and this will tend to cause more attention to be given to this field. 

During the first year 9,936 tons of quartz and 6,158 tons of tailings were crushed, 
which yielded 22,632 ounces of gold, representing a value of £62|996, whilo 265 men 
were employed in connection with the mines. 

Tkames, 

There has been a considerable falling off in the yield of gold fW>m this field dnrinf 
the last year. This, however, was fully anticipated, the working in the principal 
mines being confined to within 500 feet of the surface, below which no prospecting 
operations can be carried on until more powerful and economical pumping machinery 
is erected and a shaft sunk below the depth of the present level. The upper levels 
having been worked and well prospected, there is little hope of striking any large 
bodies of auriferous stone until a greater depth has been reached. On the other 
hand, the rich discoveries of auriferous lodes in the Ohinemuri district have attracted 
the attention of mining men, and this being a comparatively new field offers a larg^ 
scope for carrying on prospecting operations than the Thames field at the preseni 
time. A company with a considerable capital has, I am glad to state, been floated 
in LondoB to provide a powerful drainage plant tio ^aaA.thft -water at the Thamee to 
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a depth of 2,000 feet, which will admit of the field being opened out afresh. Where 
so large a quantity of gold has already been obtained there is a fair probability of 
rich discoTeries being made at deeper levels than hitherto worked ; at least, this has 
been the experience on every other gold field where rich stone was obtained at 
shallow depths. 

Daring the past year 25,971 tons of quartz and 11,938 tons of mullock were crushed, 
which yielded 20,865 ounces of gold, and 10,555 tons of tailings were treated for a 
return of 1,945 ounces of gold, representing an estimated value of £59,340, while 598 
men have been employed in the mines. 

Ohinemuri, 

This gold field promises to be one of wide extent, and the yield of bullion is 
steadily increasing. A number of large lodes are known to exist, containing both 
gold and silver, sind comparatively little prospecting has yet been done on any of 
them, with the exception of that carried on in the immediate vicinity of Karanga- 
bake, Wattekauri, and VVaiht. The great bodies of auriferous and argentiferous ore 
found at the latter place, which get richer as the depth of the workings increase, 
gives a value to the Waibi Company's property at the present time of about 
£1,000,000. The large body of payable ore in this company^s mine and the steady 
returns of gold obtained have attracted capitalists' attention to this locality, and a 
number of special claims have recently been taken up with a view of carrying on 
extensive prospecting operations in other parts of the field. The demand for mining 
properties where considerable sums of money are required as a working capital is 
greater at the present time than ever it has been since the gold fields have been 
opened. 

The discoveries at the Golden Cross, Waitekanri, have also given an impetus to 
mining in this locality. The large auriferous and argentiferous lodes containing rich 
ore mark this as a place where considerable sums of money will be expended in 
prospecting for other lodes, and also where a large mining population will find prof- 
itable employment. 

During the past year 31,221 tons of quartz were crushed, which yielded by amal- 
gamation 16,572 ounces, and by the cyanide process 76,360 ounces of bullion, while 
19,837 tons of tailings were also treated for a return of 17,665 ounces, and 31 ounces of 
bullion by amalgamation, makinga tot-al of 110,628 ounces of bullion, representing an 
estimated value of £137,699, which is equal to about £1 3b. Id. per ounce, as against 
68,603 ounces of bullion, having a value of £107,001, for the former year, which is 
equal to about £1 lis. 2d. per ounce, while 538 men have been employed in connec- 
tion with the mines last year. The recent discoveries last year and the good returns 
from the mines have given a considerable impulse to mining in the adjacent districts, 
causing extensive areas to be again taken up. It has therefore been considered 
advisable to extend the boundaries of the gold fields in the Hauraki district. 

Waiarongomai. 

Very little mining has been carried on during the last year on this field, notwith- 
standing the numerous lodes that are .known to exist containing both gold and silver, 
and which have to a certain extent been proved to contain,sufflcient bullion to make 
them remunerative for working if a suitable process were adopted to extract the 
bullion from the base metals in the ore. Rich patches of auriferous ore have been 
obtained from the main line of reef traversing the country and outcropping for 
some miles along the range. But this main lode has never been tested at any great 
depth, although this could easily be done by adit-levels. 

Dnring th'e last year only about 16 men were employed on the field, and 891 tons 
of quartz crushed, which yielded 572 ounces of bullion, while 250 tons of tailings 
were treated for a return of 55 ounces of bullion, representing a value of £1,711. 
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West Coast. 

The principal qnartz dittrict of the West Coast is the InaDgabna, but nnfoTtnnatdj 
there has been depression in mining there for some years paat. It is, however, grati- 
fying to state that this clond of depression is likely to be lifted, and things are 
assuming brighter aspects than they have done for some time past. Many of the 
mines have been worked to a considerable depth ; but until last year nothing wu 
found of any consequence to afford encouragement to prospect t^e lodes at deep 
levels. The lodes that had been worked from the surface were found in some of the 
mines to get broken up and cut out, and, even when they were found to continue to 
go down, the ore became of too low a grade to prove remunerative for working. 
This being the case, those who were interested in mining properties became dis- 
heartened at paying calls without any likelihood of being again recouped for the 
outlay. 

This state of things existed last year, when a new lode was discovered in the 
Keep-It-Dark mine, at a depth of about 770 feet below the surface, near where the 
lode on the upper levels cuts out. After sinking on this new lode for 100 feet, it was 
proved to be of a considerable size, from 10 feet to 12 feet in width, and the crash- 
lugs recently made from this place show the yield to be from 10 pennyweights to 15 
pennyweights of gold per ton; also on the adjoining mine, the Wealth of Nations, a 
new lode has been found at a greater depth than hitherto worked, and promises to 
give goc»d returns. These discoveries have been the means of directing more atteo- 
tion to qnartz mining on this field, and properties are being again taken op* which 
before were considered of little or no value. 

There has recently been a considerable demand for mines in the Reefton district 
A Mr. Ziman, from South Africa, has lately purchased several mining properties 
with the view of finding sufficient working capital to open them up at greater depths 
and to carry on far more extensive operations than heretofore. 

At the Lyell an auriferous lode has been cut in the low-level tunnel oonatruoted bj 
theLyell Creek Extended Company at deeper levels than heretofore worked, whieh 
promises to give fair returns for a time. In the Grey district, at Langdons, a lode 
has been discovered from which exceedingly rich ore has been obtained, but suflS- 
oient work has not yet been done to ascertain the extent of this shoot of gold- bear- 
ing stone. These recent discoveries have given more confidence to men to iDveit 
money in opening out the mines on a more extensive scale than heretofore and to 
carry on prospecting operations at deeper levels. 

During last year there were 41,947 tons of quartz crushed on the west coast, 
which yielded 190,315 ounces of gold, representing a value of £75,301, while aboot 
414 men were employed in connection with the mines. 

Ot€igo, 

Although there has been a large quantity of aUnvial gold found at Otago, this psit 
of the colony has never been to any extent a quartz-reefing district. The richest 
lode yet opened up is in the Cromwell Company's mine at New Bendigo, from 
which it is stated about £400,000 has been paid in dividends. NotwithRtandingthia 
rich find, very little work has been done in this mine for many years past, with the 
exception of taking out some of the blocks of stone left in the early days — st^me »t 
that time considered of too low grade to pay for working. 

The quartz workings at Skippers and Maoetown are the oldest in Otago, but t^ 
mtnes there have not yielded a very large quantity of gold. Indeed, it is qaestisa- 
able if ever the mines in these localities have yielded in the aggregate aa much gtdd 
as the Cromwell mine at New Bendigo. Comparatively little gold is obtained from 
any quartz workings in other parte of the Otago district. 

Great expectations were at one time formed of the pold-bearing qualities of tb« 
quartz reefs in the vicinity of W'ilaouH River, near Preservation Inlet, but these 
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expectations have not yet been realized to any extent. The Golden Site mine, in 
which very rich stone was obtained near the north side of Wilsons River, has not 
been proved to run for any great length. This district is, however, very little pros- 
pectedy and several fresh discoveries have been made daring the past year which 
tend to show that both in the allnvial drifts and in the qaartz lodes gold will be 
foand remunerative for working when the country is properly opened up. 

During the last year 13,390 tons of quartz and tailings were crushed and treated, 
which yielded 5,713^ ounces of gold, representing a value of £22,283, as against a 
value of £22,015 for the former year, and there were about 355 men employed in 
conneotion with the quartz workings. 

Sumtnary of the Quartz warkings. 

Taking the whole of the quartz workings in the colony, it will be found that there 
were 171,433 tons of quartz crushed and tailings treated last year, which yielded 
181,4421 ounces of gold and bullion, representing a value of £358,250, while 2,191 
men were employed in connection with quartz workings. 

Alluvial mining. 

The alluvial gold workings still continue to supply about 60 per cent of the gold 
obtained in the colony. This class of mining is entirely confined to the Middle Island, 
as only a email quantity (about 67 ounces) came last year from Stewart Island. The 
immense areas of ground covered with auriferous gravels, both on the west coast 
and Otago, show that the largest percentage of the gold produced will be derived 
froxa the alluvial workings for many years to come. The extent to which these 
workings can be carried on is only limited by the quantity of water that can be 
obtained to command the ground. It is only in a few localities where the wash 
drift is sufficiently rich to pay for mining in the strict sense of the term — that is, 
by working from shafts and adit levels. The principal workings are carried on by 
hydraulic sluicing and elevating. During recent years, also, much of the gold has 
been got by using dredging machines. 

The auriferous gravels are divided into five different classes, namely, the recent 
and more modem deposits; the elder gravels found on the west coast belonging to 
the Upper Miocene or Lower Pliocene periods ; the still older quartz drifts found in 
Otago ^from the denudation of the Silurian quartz-schistz formation which covers 
so large an area in that district ; the more concentrated gravel drifts found in the 
beds of rivers from the different formations; and the sea-beach leads along the 
coast line, together with those formed at the higher levels on the west coast. All 
these may be designated littoral, fluvatile, and lacustrine deposits. 

The great factor for carrying on allnvial mining operations of every description is 
water. Not only is this essential for hydraulic sluicing operations, but it is also 
reqaired as a motive power for working, pumping, winding, and dredging machinery. 
Wherever water can be utilized as a motive power it lessens the cost of mining and 
enables men to work ground remuneratively which could not be done if steam had 
to be used, unless the operations were close to a coal mine where fuel could be 
obtained at a cheap rate. 

The mining districts in Otago being principally in the interior, where the rainfall 
is considerably less than elsewhere in the colony, extensive water races and reser- 
voirs, although they may cost a considerable sum to construct in the first instance, 
will be a valuable asset, as when they are not required for mining purposes they can 
be frilly utilized for irrigation, and greatly enhance the value of both agricultural 
and pastoral land. 

Provision was made by legislation last year to afford encouragement to those inter- 
ested in mining to construct large water supplies, so as to extend the scope of carry- 
ing on hydraulic sluicing operations, but so far only two a^^l\cAi\\Q<CL^ Vd.N^\^^K^\v 
made for subsidies under the regulations for the conatncWon. ol -v^X^t T^««^>^'K^>i»% 
5753 pm 95 17 
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a carrying capacity of over twenty slnice heads. Inquiries are now being Insti- 
tnted as to collateral advantages to be derived by the proposals submitted. 

In order to allow hydraulic sluicing operations to be carried on it was found neces- 
sary to proclaim several streams as water courses into which tailings, mining debris, 
and waste water from mining claims may be allo^^ed to be discharged, and for the 
past year and up to the end of July last £2,982 has been paid as compensation to 
the owners of land alienated since 1886. The question of any further proclamations 
will have to be carefully considered, as the claims for compensation in many instanceg 
amount to large sums oi money. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

The alluvial workings in this district are situated in the Wairan Valley, Wakama- 
rina, and at Mahakipawa. There are, however, only a limited number of men 
eugaged in mining at these places. At Wakamarina another attempt is being mide 
to work the gorge near the junction of Deep Creek with the river, where sevenl 
companies, after spending a good many thousand pounds, have failed. It is to be 
hoped that the present company will benefit by the experience of their predecessors 
and take better precautions against the floods which heretofore have prevented tbe 
bed of the gorge being worked. 

At Mahakipawa there are still a number of men employed in mining, althon^ 
many less than there were two years ago. Rich auriferous wash drift has been 
obtained in the King Solomon mine, on Mr. CuUen's freehold, and the same ran of 
gold is likely to be traced farther down the flat. The difficulty experienced is the 
quantity of wat<er, which requires good-sized pumping maxshinery to overcome it 

The total number of miners employed in the MarllM>rongh district last yBar was 253. 

West Coast 

The alluvial workings on the West Coast extend from Collin wood to Jacksons 
Bay and include mining in the proper sense of the term, namely, sinking and dri?- 
ing as well as hydraulic sluicing and dredging. The latter branch of mining is onlj 
yet in its infancy on the West Coast. Although a great many dredges have been 
placed on the ocean beaches to lift and treat the auriferous sand, they have so far 
not proved a success, owing to the washing appliances being defective for the char- 
acter of gold found; but where dredges have been placed on river beds to deal with 
the concentrated material from the recent and more modern gravels, these machines 
have proved satisfactory. 

Upper Buller. 

There is a considerable population engaged in mining between the junction of the 
Inangabua and Buller rivers and the head of Matakitaki Valley, where the vrotk- 
iugs are carried on along the banks and terraces fronting the Buller River, and also 
in the valleys of the Matakitaki and Glenroy rivers. At the upper Matakitaki there 
is a great depth of auriferous wash drifts on many of the terraces, and during the 
last year the Mammoth Company has expended a considerable amount of money in 
bringing in a water supply to work these drifts by hydraulic sluicing. From the 
trial tests recently made a large quantity of ground is likely to be found that wiQ 
pay for working in this manner. 

Higher up than where these auriferous gravels are deposited is a very large urea 
of country covered with quartz conglomerate resembling, to a large extent, thai 
now being worked for gold in South Africa. These conglomerates extend fh>m the 
Mangles to near the Maruia River. Some parcels have been tested at Reefton from 
this formation and as high as 5 pennyweights of gold to the ton have been obtained, 
but the area covered with these conglomerates is so large that it would take a con- 
siderable time to prospect the deposit unless by mere chance a rich lead wis met 
with. There is, however, an indication that a field will be opened up in this locality 
where qaartz-orushing machinery wiU\>e\«t^e\5 ^m^orj^. 
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Westport, Addison*8, and Charleston, 

There are a considerable Dumber of miners working north, of Westport on the 
North Beach, North Terrace, and in the bed of the Waimangaroa River. Several 
nuggets have been recently fonnd at the Waimangaroa, which led to a number of 
mining claims being taken up. 

On the south of the Bnller River there are about twenty men engaged in hydraulic 
sluicing at Bradshaw's Terrace; and there is a considerable mining population at 
Addison's, and also at Charleston. Addisons Flat comprises a large pakihi, having 
several leads of gold-bearing gravels running through it parallel with the ocean 
beach. There are a considerable number of mining claims on this flat which give 
remunerative returns for working, and more of the ground would be taken up if a 
further supply of wikter could be procured at a reasonable cost, the whole of the 
water from the local creeks and rivers being at present utilized. 

At Charleston the workings are principally on old sea-beach deposits.' Large 
areas are covered with a dark-brown sand, cemented firmly together with oxide of 
iron, which requires crushing machinery to liberate the gold which the sand con^ 
tains. Several parties are also carrying on hydraulic sluicing operations, while 
others are engaged in washing the sand on the ocean beach and making a comfortable 
livelihood. About 282 men are engaged in mining in the Westport district. 

Grey Valley. 

The whole of the country in the vicinity of the Grey VaUey is more or less aurif- 
erous, and some very rich deposits of auriferous gravels have been and are still 
being worked on the south side of the valley, where there is almost an unbroken 
line of the old gravels extending from the Inangahua River to Maori Creek. In 
every gully and creek bed cutting into these gravels rich auriferous deposits have 
been found, and in many places bands and layers of these gravels have given good 
returns for driving out from shafts and adit-levels. In many of the wide valleys, 
where the auriferous layer has not a great depth of superincumbent material above 
it, the ground is worked by paddocking. 

Slab Hut, Antonio's Blackwater, Snowy, Waipuna, Duffer's, Half Ounce, Orwell, 
Callaghan Nelson, Red Jacks, and No Town creeks, with their various tributaries, 
have been aud are yet the receptacle of rich auriferous concentrated material, which 
will afford employment to a large mining population for many years to come, while 
the wash drift on the whole of the high terrace land along this line will give 
remunerative wages with a liberal supply of water with which to work it. 

The ground on the north side of the Grey Valley is of a more recent formation, 
but still there are a number of good claims in the localities of Moonlight and Black- 
ball, where many men are averaging higher wages than anywhere else on the west 
coast. 

Wesiland. 

This embraces a large field and one where no less than 2,448 men were employed in 
connection with mining daring the past year. It includes the portion of the west 
coast from the Grey and Arnold rivers to Jackson's Bay. It was in this district that 
gold was first discovered on the west coast by a party of Maoris on one of their peri- 
odical visits to Greenstone Creek in search of the pounamu stone, so highly prized 
among them for making weapons of defense and ornaments. 

Kumara. 

The largest center of the alluvial mining population is at Kumara, where a large 
quantity of gold has been obtained from a comparatively small area of ground. 
This is still a place capable of supporting a considerable -^o^xiVaAXai^. '\[>DLft X^sw^^ ^"^ 
auriferous drifts are some distance back from tlie Texvona^^a 'BlVt^x. 'YXs^a ts^s^^^s^ 
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needful the conBtmction of long tailraces to convey the tailings from the mining 
claims to the bed of the river. Five of these long tailraces have been completed 
and a sixth is now being commenced, which will be about 70 chains in len^^h. Where 
works of such magnitude have to be constructed, with boxes and false bottom blocks, 
subsidies have been given toward their cost. 

The revenue from the Government water race, which supplies most of the mines 
on the Kumara Held, is dependent on the number of claims that can ntilize the water; 
houce the necessity for giving assistance toward ox>ening up new ground. 

Callaghan*8f WaifMa, and Stafford, 

At Callaghau's, Waimea, and Stafford men continne to get a livelihood working in 
the terraces. At Callaghans a good deal of new ground will shortly b© opened up- 
as soon as a branch water race, which is now in course of construotion, is completed; 
and at Waiinea a long tailrace is in course of construction, to enable new ground in 
the middle branch and the upper portion of Waimea Flat to be worked by hydraolic 
sluicing. Between Waimea and Stafford men are only making small wages, owing 
to the distance at which the workings are located from the creek bed, which ia the 
only place for the deposit of tailings. Then, the small amount of fall for the sluices, 
together with the fact that the ground is gradually deeper as it gets into the range, 
prevents the same amount of bed rock from being laid bare as in former years, and 
consequently there is a large decrease in the yield of gold. 

Humphrey's GuUey. 

At Humphrey's Gully there is a large area of ground covered with anrifeTons grsv- 
els, which in some places are :jOO feet in depth, with plenty of fall. The whole of them 
may be worked by hydraulic sluicing. A company has been working these gravels 
for the last seven years with a small supply of water, and gold to the value of about 
£30,000 has been obtained, but the quantity of water at the command of the com- 
pany is totally inadequate to work this large deposit on anything like an extensive 
scale. Kecently arrangements have been made for additional capital to extend the 
company's water-race to the Arahura Riveri where practically an imlimited supplj 
will be obtained. 

Blue Spur. 

At the Blue Spur extraordinarily rich ground has been opened np during the last 
year, the wash drift containing nearly 3 ounces of gold to a load. This discovery 
is due to Mr. Augustus Boys, who, by indomitable perseverance, constructed a 
drainage tunnel for nearly a mile in length to test the ground, he having^ been seven 
years in completing the tunnel, and now he is likely to be well rewarded for his out- 
lay . Not only has Mr. Boys got on to rich gold-bearing wash drift bat other claims 
adjoining him have found the same lead going through their ground. About 40 
acres of this ground were applied for as a freehold by Mr. Dwyer, but arrangements 
have been completed for resuming possession of this ground in order to throw it 
open for mining. 

Kanieri and Bimu, 

The Kanieri diggings are getting pretty well worked out near the township; still 
there is a conHiderable population engaged in mining in the district, scattered about 
in the different gullies. Workings are carried on at the Kanieri Forks, Gentle Annie^ 
and other places near the branches; while at Woodstock, Back Creek, Rimu, and 
Beddon's Terrace there is a large population employed, some working from diufts 
and ad it- levels and others, who have small supplies of water, carrying on hydraulie 
sluicing operations. 

There is a great depth of alluvial-drifts in the vicinity of Back Creek and Seddon's 

Terrace, with different bands or layers containing S^l^d, but all these layers an 

lying on a false bottom. In no place liaa t^e mWiix X^oXAat&l W >Sb^& Vwa!i^ \m«L. 
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reached. How far back these gold-bearing layers will be found has not yet been 
determined ; bat the best of the groand, that is, the richest of the layers of anrifer- 
oas bands, does not extend for a long distance back from the face of the terrace 
fronting the Hokitika River. 

Rom. 

This is a place where it is known that a rich lead of gold exists in the flat ; bat 
being below water level it requires very powerful machinery to drain the ground, 
which has been lying for many years without anything being done to work it. The 
best gold-bearing layjsr on this flat is about 240 feet under sea level, and is a fluvi- 
atile deposit, with gravels and stones highly rounded, and of the same soft brown 
formation as the ''Old Man'' bottom, of which the lead on Ross Flat is only a con- 
centration. This lead has been partially worked to near the foot of German Gully; 
but there is a probability that a rich gold-bearing layer will be found further on 
toward Donohue's, near the foot of Sailor's and Swiper's gullies. 

No workings can be carried on here unless provision is made to prevent the water 
from Jones Creek getting down into the lower workings, and the quantity of water 
in that creek in time of floods is more than ordinary pumping machinery could cope 
with. It is ground which can not be worked unless by a company with a large cap- 
italy as a considerable expenditure will have to be made to cut off all the water to 
prevent it reaching the flat, and a very large pumping plant will also be required to 
not only drain the water which is now accumulated in the old workings, but also 
to cope with the permanent inflow through the different layers of gravel. From 
what is known of this flat there is a considerable quantity of gold in the drifts, but 
a large sum of money will be required before the flat can be successfully worked. 

The quantity of gold produced on the west coast last year, exclusive of that 
obtained in the Collingwood district, was 85,015 ounces, representing a value of 
£339,731. The total quantity produced to the Slst of March last was 5,517,080 
ounces, having a value of £21,921,556. 

Oiago. 

This is a field which has produced a large quantity of gold ; and the workings in 
the early days being in shallow grounds with remarkably rich deposits of auriferous 
gravels, were the means of bringing New Zealand prominently before the world as a 
gold-producing country and of causing a rapid influx of population. Many of those 
who were first attracted to our shores have invested their earnings on the gold fields 
in the purchase of homesteads and have tended greatly in the permanent settlement 
of the lands of the colony. 

Maerewhenua. 

The number of miners employed in this district continue about the same as they 
have been for some years past. There is a large area covered with auriferous wash 
drift, but very little of it is sufficiently rich to pay for driving out, and the quantity 
of water that can be brought on to command the ground to work it on the hydraulic- 
sluicing principle at anything like a reasonable cost is very limited. The number 
of men, therefore, who can find profitable employment is controlled by the available 
water supply. During my visit to this district last year a deputation waited on me 
with the view of obtaining assistance toward bringing another water race on to the 
field from the Maerewhenua River, and I arranged to find the cost of wrought-iron 
pipes required for siphons to convey the water across some ravines, on condition that 
I was satisfied that the water race which was partially completed was capable of 
conveying a fair supply of water. But I have not received any further communica- 
tion f^m the parties who were engaged in the work, and so am unaware whether 
their race has been completed in accordance with the conditions or not. 

The number of men engaged in mining on this field last year was sevent^>^^^^'«x^^ 
the quantity of gold obtained was 1,822 ounces, TepxesetiWii^ >)i N^^v^ ^^ £A^NS^- 
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Mount Ida, 

Tbere are a fair namber of men engaged in mining in this distriety and some Terr 
rich ground has been worked, bnt tbe general average of the earning^s of the miners 
is not large. The ground lies at so high an elevation as to preclade any mining for 
about two months during midwinter, when the ground is frozen, and the wat«r 
in the race converted into ice. 

At Xaseby the miuers are chiefly dependent on water fVom tbe Government water 
race to work their claims, and in hist season, a particularly dry one, the supply of 
water was rather limited toward the end of tbe summer. The water t»npply at thi$ 
elevation is controlled to a great ext«ut by the quantity of snow that lies on tb« 
mountains during the winter months, and from the heavy falls of snow during this 
winter a good supply of water may be expected for the next season. 

Si. BathafCn and Vinegar Bill. 

The St. Bathau's basin contains a large deposit of quartz-drift, in which tbere are 
several rich auriferous layers. Over 300 feet vertically of this drift has been washed 
away in some of the claims, giving large returns of gold, and, deep as the workings 
have been carried, the quantity of the gold in the drift does not seem to diminish. 
This line of qnartz-drift seems to follow near the foot of the range, and it is said to 
be a lacustrine deposit, where the shores of the lake were encircled by the present 
range of mountains. It is near the old shore line where the rich deposits of gold- 
blearing drifts are found. The quartz-drifts are in stratified layers, having been greatly 
tilted since they were laid down, and faults are now found in this deposit, just as in 
solid rocks. These faults can be seen in Mr. Ewing's claim at Vinegar Hill, when 
the old lake deposit can be closely observed, containing as it does an immense quan- 
tity of the vertebrsB of small fishes. 

Before leaving St. Bathan's and Vinegar Hill, I can not speak too highly of the 
enterprising manner in which Mr. Ewing has carried on hydranlio-sluieing opera- 
tions. The difficulties he has had to encounter time after time in opening out and 
working his claims, with all the modern appliances, are worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. It is only by close attention and adopting improved appliances that 
poor ground can be made remunerative working. 

Tinker's. 

The results of the gold-workings in this locality show it to be one of the riche»t 
places of recent years in Otago, and, although the gold returns are less than they 
were a few years ago, most of the claims where water is available continue to yield 
very good returns. A similar description of quartz-drift is met with here as at St 
Bathans, with rich auriferous layers through it, but a good deal of the deposit at 
Tinkers can not be successfully worked on account of dipping under tbe toe of the 
range, with a great depth of loose material and heavy bowlders overlying it. Here 
there is but very little gold, and the limited fall in the tail races is not sufficient to 
convey away a large quantity of coarse wash-drift. This is a field where a consid- 
erable mining population will make a livelihood for many years. 

Miners are working here and there in difi'erent places in the valley of the Mann- 
herikiu River, and in many of its tributaries. Last year some ground was opened 
at Manorburn, where several claims were said to yield fair returns of gold. 

Tuapeka. 

It was in this district that gold was first discovered in Otago, and the rich finds ifi 
Gabriers, Monro's, Wetherston's, and Waitahuna Gullies, all made within a few weeks 
of each other, induced thousands of people from other colonies to come to New 
Zealand, Even now, notwitbatanding tbat tbitt^-Cour years have passed since these 
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places were opeDed, there are still a number of men obtaining their livelihood by 
gold-miuing in close vicinity to the early workings. It is gratifying to state that 
the deposit at the head of GabrieFs Gully, where men have been employed since the 
first opening of the field, is still continuing to yield a fair profit. I refer to the Blue 
Spur, where the principal workings are carried on by a company formed with 
English capital, who got about 3,789 ounces gold for the year's work. 

It is to be regretted that any dissensions have arisen between the miners at Wai- 
pori and the farmers holding land adjacent to the river in the vicinity of the town- 
ship of Berwick. Each class is to a certain extent dependent on the other, for the 
miners require supplies from the farmers, who thus get a ready market for their prod- 
uce. I trust that the differences at present existing will soon be settled amicably. 

Through the whole of the Tuapeka district, which includes Waipori and the 
lower portion of the Clutha Valley, there were 600 men employed in carrying on 
mining operations last year, and 22,350 ounces of gold was obtained, representing a 
value of £90,180. 

Clutha Valley. 

There are several ]arge companies carrying on mining operations in this valley, 
some by hydraulic sluicing and elevating and some by dredging. The whole of the 
drifts in Ihe Clutha Valley are nothing but a <^.eposit of concentrated material, the 
light sand and mud being carried away by the waters of the Clutha River to the 
ocean, and leaving the denser materials behind. This river has shifted its channel 
at different times, and gradually cut down its present bed, where very rich deposits 
of auriferous wash-drifts are found in many places. Indeed, there are few of the 
dredging-machines now placed in this river which are not working the bed with 
success. 

Dredges, as applied to mining, have not only been profitably employed in lifting 
the auriferous gravel from the beds of rivers, but they are also used in working the 
grouud in flats, when the depth does not exceed 35 feet, and where the quantity of 
water to contend with has hitherto prevented the ground being worked by any 
other means, and they are likely to be largely used in this way in the future. 

The bed of every tributary and stream coming into the Clutha Valley contains 
more or less gold; and on the Old Man Range, fronting the valley, wherever there 
is any wash drift containing gold, men are to be found working at different places 
and making a livelihood whenever a supply of water can be obtained. A few people 
may still be found working at Bald Hill Flat, Butcher's and Conroy Gullies, although 
the ground in these localities has been turned over several times. 

Cromwell. 

Both on the banks of the Clutha and Kawarau Rivers there are men engaged in 
sluicing the wash-drifts ; and, notwithstanding that Bannockburn is one of the oldest 
diggings in the locality, there are still a considerable number of miners employed, 
and a good deal of ground can yet be profitably worked if fall can be got for tail- 
ings. The available ground in the vicinity of the Pipeclay Gully Channel is getting 
yearly less, and the construction of another channel is contemplated to enable the 
bed and terraces alongside Smith Gully to be worked. 

Cardrona and Criffel. 

The number of miners and yield of gold from these places have varied very little 
for many years. As ground was worked out other discoveries were made, and by 
this means most of the miners have been kept in the locality. The most recent new 
discovery made i» in the face of Criffel Range, where the gold is found in a very old 
deposit and in similar drift to the rich auriferous wash found a few years ago in 
Robertson Brothers' claim on the flat. The high elevation of this ran^ge <Lc^^t)l^X> 
permit slaioing. to be carried on for some montha \u ^m\Ax,>\^\) \>EV!b \&^«es» ^\.>nvsC«^ 
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in this locAlity intend to drive an adit-level into the face of the range below tha 
depth of the present workings to ascertain the value of the deposit where it joins 
the schist-rock. They can not do this in an open cntting, as the face of the range 
keeps slipping forward. The work done here during the last two BeasoiiB has proved 
the ground to be tit for hydraulic sluicing. 

At Criffel only a few men were employed last year, the whole of the available 
water being held by one party. About 75 men are employed about Cardrona and 
Criffel, who obtained about 1,000 ounces gold during the past year. 

Arrow and Shotover. 

There are the same number of men working in these localities as there were during 
the previous year, but the yield of gold last year showed a decrease from that of the 
former year. There are, however, large deposits of alluvial drifts, and, where tiie 
auriferous wash is not overlain by a great depth of gravel, in which there la little or 
no gold, these drifts are made to pay very well for working on the hydraulic sluicing 
principle. The great factor in working these drifts is water, and, although we haTe 
large rivers, they can not, in many instances, be utilized, owing to the great cost of 
lifting the water and constructing water races ; and, further, in many cases the water 
could not be lifted from some of the principal rivers so as to be carried at a aofficient 
elevation to command the ground to be worked. Many of the terraces contain great 
depths of auriferous gravels, which will take years to work with the present supply 
of water. 

Mining works of considerable magnitude have been undertaken in these localities. 
Miller Brothers have gone to a large expenditure in the construction of works to 
work the bed of the Arrow River at the falls, and also in opening out claims on 
Pleasant and Stoney Creek terraces, while other large works are to be seen on the 
Upper Shotover, and also at the Sew Hoy. Company's claims at Arthurs Point and 
the Big Beach. 

Round Hill and Orepuki. 

There are a number of men engaged in mining in the vicinity of Round Hill and 
Orepuki, and a fair quantity of gold is being obtained. Formerly there were very 
few Europeans as compared with the number of Chinese at work at Round Hill; 
but since an English company has commenced hydraulic sluicing and elevating the 
number of Europeans has considerably increased, while the number of Chinese hw 
decreased. The ground in this locality must be very good to pay for working with 
the very small supplies of water available. Indeed) in many fields the quantity of 
water used would not enable men to procure sufficient gold to pay for their food. 
This English company referred to hold most of the water-rights in the place, bot 
have not sufficient water to carry on their own mining operations on an extensiTa 
scale. They are getting enough gold, however, to pay for working the ground. 

At Orepuki the workings are all on a seabeaoh deposit, and some of the men are 
doing fairly well. Adjacent to the gold- workings is a mining reserve which com- 
prises very good land, and, between mining, keeping a few cattle^ and working iheir 
gardens, the men seem to make a fair livelihood. 

Pre$ervation Inlet. 

Gold has been got in a good many places in this locality — Wilson River, Coal Island, 
CrayiiMh Island, and on the mainland between Preservation and Chalky inlets. 
During the last year some prospecting parties were out in the ranges between Chalky 
Inlet and the head of Dusky Sound, but although gold was found in several places, 
it was not in sufficient quantities to pay for working. Very little, however, is known 
about this part of the country, and it has heretofore been looked on aa a torra tseof* 
nita. The rough and broken nature of the land, which is as yet unopened by tracks, 
together with the moist climate, have ptev«ntAd ^tospecting being carried on for 
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any great distanoe back from the different bays of the inlets, where provisions and 
tools can be taken by boats. 

The qaantity of gold obtained from the gold fields of Otago last year was 76,393 
ounces, having value of £308,070, while the total production since the field was 
opened was 5,130,985 ounces, representing a value of £20,283,482. 

new zealand. 

Table showing the Total Quantity and Value of Gold Entered fok Duty 
FOR Exportation from January 1, 1857, to December 31, 1894. 



Year. 



1857 
1858 
1850 
1800 
1861 
186S 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 



Total. 



Ounces. 



10,437 
13.534 
7,336 
4.638 
104, 031 
410,862 
628,450 
480, 171 
574, 574 
735, 876 
686,905 
637,474 
614, 281 
544,880 
730,029 
445, 370 
505,837 
376.388 
855,322 
322,016 



Value. 



£40,422 

52,464 

28,427 

17,585 

751,873 

1,591,389 

2,431,723 

1,856,837 

2, 226, 474 

2, 844. 517 

2,698.862 

2,504,326 

2,362,995 

2, 157, 585 

2, 787, 520 

1,731,261 

1, 987, 425 

1.505,831 

1,407,770 

1,284,328 



Year. 



1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Total 



Total. 



Ounces. 

371,685 
310, 486 
287,464 
305,248 
270, 561 
251,204 
248,374 
229,946 
237,371 
227,079 
203,869 
201. 219 
203.211 
193, 193 
251,996 
238,079 
226,811 
221, 615 



12, 756, 722 



Value. 



£1,496,080 

1,240,079 

1, 148, 108 

1, 227, 2S2 

1,080,790 

1,002,720 

993,352 

921, 797 

948,615 

903,560 

811, 100 

801,066 

808,549 

778, 438 

1,007,488 

954, 744 

913, 138 

887,830 



50, 188, 838 



Table showing the Total Quantity of Silver Ores (the Product of New 
Zealand Mines) Exported from the Colony up to December 31, 1894. 



Tear. 



1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 



Silver. 



Ounces. 



11,063 
37, 123 
80, 272 
37,064 
36. 187 
40,566 
29,085 
12,683 
33,893 
23,019 
20,645 
20,005 
18,885 
5,604 



Value. 



£2,993 

11,380 

23,145 

9,910 

9,850 

10,380 

7,560 

3,171 

7,566 

5,755 

4,512 

4,500 

4,236 

1,286 



Tear. 



Silver. 



Ounces. 



1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1802 

1803 

1894 

Total 



16,826 
24,014 
16,624 
12,108 
20,809 
408 
24,105 
32,637 
28,023 
22,053 
63,076 
64,177 



721,939 



Value. 



£3,785 
5,125 
3,169 
2,946 
3,453 
71 
4,043 
6,162 
6,151 
3, V9o 
9.743 
6,697 



160.584 
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Tablk No. 1. — Comparison in Quantity and Value of Gold and Sil\'kr Entered 
FOR Exportation for thk Years ending December 31, 1893 and 1894, as well 
AS the Total Value since January, 1853. 



Mineral. 


For year endine De- 
cember 31, 1W4. 


Foi^ear ending De- 
cember 31, 1893. 


1853, to December 
31, 1804. 




QoAiitity. 


Vftlae. 


Qmuitity. 


Vftlne. 


Quantity. 


Talne. 


Gold 


Ounee$. 
221, 615 
54,177 


£887.839 
6.607 


Ouneet. 
226,811 
63,076 


£013, 138 
0.743 


OuneeM, 
12, 756. 722 
721,930 


£50,188.838 
160 584 


Silver 






Total 


275, 792 


894,536 


280,887 


022,881 


13, 478, 661 


50.349,122 





I 



We9tral%an Gold,^ 

We publish in our present issue a tabular return, from official soaroee, of the gold 
produced by the colony of Western Australia and entered for export from Jannaiy 
1, 1886, to December 31, 1895. This table shows the quantity and yalae— the value 
is taken at £3 16s. per ounce^from the respective gold fields. We believe this table 
will be extremely useful for reference, and suggest that our readers should preserre 
it for that purpose. The gold fields of Western Australia can say with the old song, 
" We are seven." We now name them in the order of their discovery : Kimberly, 
Pilbarra, Yilgam, Ashburton, Murchison, Dnndas, and Coolgardie. The latter was 
the last discovered, and it is the best. Kimberly was the first discovered, and it is 
far f^om being the best. It has, however, at least the credit of having produced 
gold continuously from 1886. It began with £1,147 in that year, and in the year 
following it made its record return of £18,517. It has continued to decline, until in 
1894 the gold return was as low as £2,236, and only reached £3,331 in 1895. If we 
except the trifling production of the Ashburton and Yilgam gold fields, Kimberly is 
the only one that has steadily declined. We must own to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment with respect to the production of Yilgam, which, commencing with £7,062 in 
1889, rose to £287,829 in 1893, but fell last year to £75,044. The Ashburton gold 
field has never been thought much of. 

It never produced more than £3,187, this being in 1891, and the following year the 
returns fell to the deplorable total of £2 13s. 2d. — we give the odd shillings and pence 
so as not to '^ minimize '' the result. Last year, however, the prodactiou was £2,(^ 
We must also confess to a feeling of disappointment with the Dnndas productioo. 
Work was only commenced in 1893, and then the value of the gold produced was 
£562, but it only reached £919 lost year. It is with pleasure we observe that the 
Pilbarra gold field has shown a decided tendency to an increasing yield of gold. 
It commenced in 1889 with a return of £42,446, and after sundry fluctuations it 
made its record return in 1895 of £74,185. 

We are now left to deal with the gold production simply of Morchison and Cool- 
gardie, and here the figures have been most satisfactory. Murchison« began to pro- 
duce gold in 1891. Its return then was £7,844, and the following year it was £92,554. 
In 1893 the returns fell to £80,599, but they rose with a bound to £201^196 in I89i 
and to £248,813 in 1895. 

The rate of increase is satisfactory. This money was the result of 166,054 ounces. 
For only two years — 1894, 1895— has Coolgardie made gold returns, and they have been 
very satisfactory. In the former year they were of the value of £400,253 and in the 
second year £475,402. Coolgardie has so far distanced its six other competiton. 
Its total production for two years alone has been 230,435 ounces, of the valae of 
£875,655, as compared with a production by the Murchison district for five yeats of 
166,054 ounces, and a value of £631,008. Of course the comparison can ouly be 
made with certain limitations, for it may be contended that not so mnch capital baa 

' From, th^ Loudpn Minmi^WoxV^ ol Y«^x\3Jtt^'2a.,\^fe. 
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been thrown into the Marchison district as has found its way to the Coolgardie 
leases, but still the public prefers direct facts to roundabout explanations. Well, the 
direct fact in this case is that, despite its dearth of water (of which the Murohison 
district was supposed to have a fair if not liberal sui>ply), Coolgardie in two years 
has produced gold to the value of £875,655, as against Mnrchison in five years of 
£631,008. It is a pity the return does not give the number of tons dealt with by 
each district. Still, the figures as set forth are very instructive. If West Australia, 
under all the disadvantages which beset a new gold field, could, bettreen 1886 
and 1895 — as a matter of fact, work can scarcely be said to have commenced 
until the nineties — produce 688,361 ounces, of a value of £2,608,172, it can not be 
denied, except by the tongne of ignorance or prejudice or both combined, that we 
have a gold field in this colony of great present and potential value. A comparison 
of the gold production of the Randt with West Australia for the same number of 
years would certainly not be favorable for the Randt. 

Rkturn of Gold, the Produce of the Colony, Entered for Export from 
January 1, 1886, to December 31, 1895, showing Quantity and Value. 

[From the Mining World, London, Febmary 22, 1896, pp. 330, 331.] 



Year. 



1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1«)1 

1802 

1893. 

1894 

1896 

Total 



Quantity. 



Or. dtet. gr. 

302 

4,873 

3, 493 

15,492 10 

22,806 6 6 

30, 311 I 9 

59,548 6 4 

110,890 18 5 

207, 131 6 6 

231,512 13 21 



Valoe. a 



£ 

1,147 

18,517 

13,273 

58,871 

86.663 

115,182 

226,283 

421,385 

787,096 

879.748 



i. 
12 

8 

8 
10 
10 

1 
11 

9 








2 
5 
2 



19 10 
4 8 



686, 361 2 3 



2,608,172 4 



a The official valnation is £3 lOa. per onnoe. 



AUSTRIA-HUNGART. 



According to official retarns to this Bareau the value of the gold 
and silver product of Austria-Hungary from its own mines (not from 
the refineries, as was given in the report of this series for 1894) in 
1893 was : 



Aastria — 
Hungary .. 

Total 



Gold flor- 
ins. 



43,787 
4,090,882 



4,184.669 



Silver flor- 
ins (commer- 
cial value). 



3,415,707 
2, 161, 315 



6,577,022 



The gold florins represent in United States money $1,675,400 and a 
weight of 2,521 kilograms, fine, and the silver florins a United States 
silver dollar coining value of $3,745,900 and a weight of 90,132 kilo- 
grams, fine, which weight and values are substituted for those pub- 
lished in the report of 1894. 
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The value of the ontpat of gold and silver from the mines of Anstm- 
Hungary in 1894 was as follows: 



A nutria... J 
Hungary . . 

Total 



Gold flar> 
in4. 



9.907 
4,450,060 



4,459.967 



SUTerflor- 

ins (eomBKr 

cialrala^ 



8 000.171 
1 173. SB4 



4|173.8S 



The gold florins represent, in United States money, $1,807,200 and a 
weight of 2,719 kilograms, fine; and the silver florins, a United States 
silver dollar coining valae of $3,470,900 and a fine weight of 83,515 
kilograms. 

The value of the production of gold and silver from the mines of 
Austria-Hungary in 1895 was as follows: 



Austria — 
Hungary . . 

Total 



Gold florins. 



38,997.00 
4,869.641.16 



4, 908, 638. 16 



Silver florin 

(commocitl 

value). 

2.294,00.00 
1,231, 340. OB 



3, 525, 380. OB 



The gold florins represent, in United States money, $1,989,000 and a 
weight of 2,993 kilograms, or 96,218 ounces, fine; and the silver florins, 
a United States silver dollar coining value of $2,824,100 and a weight 
of 67,952 kilograms, or 2, 184,265 ounces, fine, at which figores Austria- 
Hungary's production appears in the table of the World's Production 
of Gold and Silver in this report. 

BOLIVIA. 

No report has been received of the production of gold and silver in 
Bolivia in 1895. The output of silver during the year was probablj 
less than in 1894, owing to the invasion of the Huanchaca mine by 
water. 

The estimate of the silver output of Bolivia in 1894 was based on the 
report of Mr. Alfred St. John, British consul at Lima, viz, 684,418 
kilograms. This seems a large amount when it is considered that in 
1893 the silver product of Bolivia was only 428,000 kilograms. 

In the absence of more definite information this figure is retained 
provisionally, and the silver production of Bolivia in 1895 is estimated 
to have been the same as in 1894, as is also its gold product. 

BORNEO.i 

Gold was at one time extensively sought for in the western parts of 
Borneo, but the natives have abandoned the search for the precioas 
metal in favor of the more remunerative pursuit of agriculture. The 
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licenses issued to gold seekers were considerably fewer in 1894 than in 
prevous years. The gold mines of the eastern portion of Borneo do 
not famish much happier results, on account of the scarcity of water, 
but there are deposits which have lately come under notice on the 
western coast of tlie Island of Celebes, in the province of Menado, on 
land conceded to the "Nederlandsch-Indische Mijnbouw-Maatschappij,'' 
which seem to promise better results. In 1894 some specimens of gold 
collected from native mines were considered satisfactory, and a gallery 
was excavated leading to a district said to be rich in auriferous products. 



No rei)ort has been received by this Bureau of the production of gold 
in Brazil in 1895, and it therefore appears in this report at the same 
figure as in 1894, viz, 3,3^39 kilograms, fine, of the value of $2,219,500. 

This figure is a mean between the estimates of the production made 
by Santa Anna Ndry in 1889 and by Mr. Paul Ferrand in 1894, in his 
work on the Minas-Geraes mines. Mr. Ferrand wrote his book in 
Minas-Geraes and it was published there. 

The above figures can be taken only as an estimate. Professor Lexis 
thinks them too high. He writes: ^^The principal mines of Brazil are 
Ouro Preto and San Joao del Rey (Morro Velho). The first produced 
during the business year ended June 30, 1895, ^60,097 worth of gold. 
The latter has paid no dividends for a long time. In recent years, how- 
ever, its situation has improved and its output of gold in 1895 averaged 
£10,000 to £11,000 per month, or about £125,000 in the entire year. 
The remaining mines, of which, for instance, the Santa Barbara mine 
has paid no dividends since 1886, produce scarcely more than 1,000,000 
marks a year. For these reasons, I am induced to estimate the total 
production of Brazil at not more than 5,000,000 marks (or $1,190,000).'' 

As Mr. Ferrand wrote his book on the spot, only a few years ago, it 
is reasonable to assume that the figure he gives is approximately cor- 
rect, which is all that is claimed for it here, and it is therefore allowed 
to stand, but only provisionally and subject to all reservation. 

BRITISH INDIA. 

The Bureau of the Mint has received the following communication 
showing the gold output of India and the import of gold bullion into 
India from China in 1895: 

Government of India, Finance and Commerce Department, 

Calcutta^ March 2S, 1896, 

Sir: In oontinuation of the letter from this department, No. 3920A, dated the 
15th of Augnst, 1895, I am directed to forward two statements, one showing the 
weight of gold produced from the mines in India during the calendar year 1895 and 
the other showing the weight of gold imported into India from China during the 
same period. As stated in this department letter No. 1311 A, datA^t\yei'\S^Xs^<a»^'^w^^^% 
1895, it may be taken that the gold imported from CViiq& \ft ^vVV xm<!.o\iifi^^. 
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The statement of the prodaction of gold uow furnished is proviAional, andfuithfir 
informatioUy which is awaited from Mysore, will be sent you. 
I have the honor to be, sir, yoar most obedient servant, 

R. Nathan, 
Offg. Underaecretarjf to the Govemmemt of India. 

The DiBBCTOR OF THE MiNT, 

Waahingtan, United States of America. 



Statement showing the Weight ok Gold Produced from Mikes in Isdia 

DrRiNO THE Calendar Yeah 1895. 



Where produced. 



State of Mysore. . . 
Madras Presidency 

Total 



Weiffatflf 
bargoU. 



KOogrami. 

7,7W.371 

43.016 



7.806.187 



Statement showing the Weight of Gold Buluon and Coin Imported isra 
India from China during the Calendar Year 1895. 



Whence exported. 


Where imported. 


Weight 


China 


India 


KUogramt. 

1,390.411 







These 7,806 kilograms, British standard 0.916|, represent 7,155.85 kilograms fine, of 
the valae of $4,755,778, at which figures the gold outpat of India In 1895 appears in 
this report. 

gold mining in INDIA. > * 

Althongh the gold-mining industry of the Colar district of soathem India is itiU 
a comparatively small affair, it has shown satisfactory progress in the past year, the 
total production of the precious metal having been considerably larger than in any 
preceding year. For the past six years the aggregate returns have shown the fol- 
lowing results: 



Year. 



1800 
1881 
1882 



Ounces. 



Year. 



104,032 
130, 137 
163, 140 



Oniiccs. 



1803 
1804 
1805 



307, 13S 
209.79 
249.355 




In the six years, therefore, the production has increased to the extent of about 145 
per cent, mainly owing to the contribution of the Champion Reef Company, an off- 
shoot of the Mysore, which, though it only commenced regular orushings in July, 
1892, now heads the list of the producing companies. In 1893 the average yield 
obtained was a little over 1^ ounces per ton; but in the following year it was barely 
1 ounce 3 pennyweights. Last year, however, it averaged about 1 ounce 7 peonj- 
weights, though a much larger proportion of the aggregate was provided by the 
treatment of ''tailings.^' 

« The Economist, London, ^auxxaxy ^:V, \^^, ^^.'5\-5»», 
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Aooording to the monthly cables the resalts of the operations at the font principal 
mines during the past year were as follows : 



Mines. 



Champion Beef. 

Mysore 

KnDdydroog — 
Ooregnm 

Total 



Mill. 


Tailibgs. 


Total 
1895. 


51,645 
60,654 
32,065 
53, 370 


• 

Ouneet. 
67,485 
48,235 
37,093 
57,787 


Tont. 
13,660 
56,165 
7,775 
50,965 


Ounees. 

8,475 
10, 595 

1,520 
12,562 


Ouncea. 
70,960 
58,830 
38,613 
70,349 


198,634 


210, 600 


134,565 


28,152 


238,752 



Total 
1894. 



Ounces. 
53,516 
52, 115 
29,745 
68.224 

203,600 



In each case there has tbns been a more or less substantial improvement; the 
Champion Reef Company showing an increas(>. of 17,444 onnees, or over 30 per cent. 
This company has at present 100 stamps at work, but 40 more heads are in course 
of erection, besides additional plant capable of dealing with an extra 5,200 tons of 
tailings per month. The reserves of quartz and tailings are estimated at a value 
of about £700,000, and have so steadily increased that the additional plant has 
become absolutely necessary. The recent average of the milling returns and the 
tailings treatment has been about 1^ ounces of gold to the ton. 

In the other cases the reports indicate that the work of development is being con- 
ducted with a fair amount of energy, the deepest point yet reached in the district 
being about 1,460 feet in the Mysore mine. The lode in that property, from the 1,260* 
feet level to the lowest workings, averaged from 5 feet to 13 feet, giving assaya 
ranging from 1 to over 2 ounces to the ton. During the year tbe Tank Block mine^ 
jointly owned by the Mysore West and Mysore Wynaad companies, has started reg- 
ular crushings, the average yield for the past two months having been something 
over 600 ounces; while at irregular intervals returns have been made by the Nine 
Reefs and Mysore Reefs companies, but against these has to be set the fact that the 
Balaghat Company, which was reconstructed some time ago, has not yet recom- 
menced crushing, though recent reports seem to show that it will do so shortly. 
So far the Indian gold mines have done comparatively little toward fulfilling the 
glowing predictions which were made in their behalf when the late Mr. Brough 
Smyth made his report to the Indian Government fifteen years ago. Indeed, the 
Wynaad district, to which that expert attached especial importance, after absorbing 
a large amount of capital without producing any satisfactory results, lias been prac- 
tically given up as a bad job. Still, the original shareholders in the four dividend- 
paying mines have had no cause to regret their investment; while at the present 
time the returns obtainable upon the basis of recent dividends compare not unfa- 
vorably with most other gold mining shares. This will be apparent from the following 
table : 



Mines. 



Champion Reef . 

Mysore 

Niindydroog — 

Oorefpim : 

Ordinary — 
Preferred .. 



Issned 
capital. 



£211,645 
250.000 
200,000 

145,000 
108,191 



Price. 



£5^ 
3f 



Dividend. 



Percent. 
65 
35 
22^ 

371 
47| 



Yield. 



Per cent. 
12| 
101 
12 

14 



.The dividends sbown are those paid during the past twelve months, but except in 
the case of the Champion Reef Company, whose accounts at« Tcv^^^h w^ \a \^^ ^^^.^ ^'^ 
September, and have lately been presented, the baVanc^ ^\«^.x\>s\i\Aft^%\!k».^^li^^»^»^^s» 
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made, and should those be at a higher rate than the balance payments for 1894, tbe 
dividends for the calendar year will be increased to that extent. From the starting 
of the indastry in 1884 the Indian mines have yielded gold to the amount of about 
£4,700,000; not a very large total, it is true, but not unsatisfactory under all the 
circumstances. 

The following tAbl3s show the value of the gold produced ftt)iD quartz 
crushings of the several mining companies operating on theColar field 
of .Mysore, India, from 1884 to 1895, inclusive: 

Table I. — Showing the heads of stamps erected^ the tons of quartz crushed, ounces ofpii 
produced and their value, by the companies now at work on the Colar JFi^d of Mpsen^ 
/fidia, for the year ended December SI, 1896, 

[From the Miuing World, London, Janaary 25, 1896, p. 149.] 



Month. 



January... 
Febroary . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jnlv 

August — 
September . 

October 

November , 
December. 



Total 



Mysore. 



Stamps. 
90 



90 



Tons. 


5,470 


5,140 


5,630 


5,520 


5,200 


4,875 


e3,800 


4,440 


5,259 


5,020 


6,050 


5.250 


60,654 



Ounces, a 
5,101 
4,953 
5,435 
5,478 
5,453 
5,056 
e3,620 
4,844 
5,563 
5,699 
6,029 
6,123 



63,444 



£20,299 
19, 821 
21, 157 
21,220 
21,273 
19,762 

e 14, 275 
18,940 
21,642 
22,120 

d 23, 363 

d 23, 727 

247, 599 



Nundydroog. 



Stamps. 
640 



40 



Tong. 
2,700 
2,580 
2,750 
2,700 
2,775 
2,750 
2.600 
2.800 
2,800 
2,620 
2,750 
2,760 



32,975 



Ounces, a 
3.143 
3.068 
3,163 
3,100 
3,178 
3,201 
3,236 
8,297 
3.286 
3.295 I 
3,815 i 
3,321 ' 



£U.IS3 
11, U3 
11.717 
ll.<84 
11,881 

u,m 

11, Kl 
11,9?! 
IX w 
12.233 

dnw 

dltw 



38,623 I 141.10 



Month. 



Janaary . 
February 
March . . . 
April.... 



Balaghat- M y sore. 



Stamps. 
25 



May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October. - . 



November 
Deoember. 



Tons. 
220 
150 

About. 



Ounees. 

95 

81 

130 



£365 
299 
458 



Ooregam. 



Stamps. 
110 



Total 



25 



370 



306 I 1,122 



110 



Tons. 
4,072 
4,004 
4,231 
4,066 
4,321 
4,540 
4,826 
4,629 
4,521 
4,826 
4,509 
4,785 



53,420 



OuneesM 
5,361 
5.382 
5,533 
6,608 
6,046 
6,012 
6,089 
6,052 
6.028 
6,036 
0*046 
6,a07 



£20.016 



20. «n 

20, Vu 
21 618 

21, Sa 

aw 

22, 6» 
d24.<l63 



70.349 261. ISi 



a The ounces in this column includes total yield from all sources— crushing, treatment of taHiiip* 
cyanide process, etc. 

6 Thirty stamps in addition to the 40 at present working at the Nundydroog are expected to ba 
completed and ready for use in the course of next mouth. 

cin Jidy the Mysore Company, through insufficient tank accommodation, ran abort of water sbA 
iras, consequently, only able to work 60 stamps for crushing and the cyanide process, the tailio^ 
machinery being idle for the month. 

dThe value here is estimated at £8{ per ounce, the actual value for which the gold was sold nol 
bBving yet been published. 
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Table I. — Showing the heads of stamps erected, etc, — Continned. 



Month. 



January . . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Angast.... 
September 
October ... 
November 
December. 



Champion Reefs. 



Stamps. 
80 



elOO 



Total 



180 



Tons. 
3,000 
3,800 
3,870 
3,900 
3,900 
4,490 
4,700 
4,750 
4,750 
4,850 
4,780 
4,855 



52, 545 



Ounces, a 
5,635 
5,636 
6,640 
5,645 
5,651 
5,910 
6,008 
6,068 
6,101 
6,204 
6,228 
6,237 



70,963 



£21,519 
21,961 
21,567 
21,563 
21,581 
22,598 
22.956 
23,172 
23,285 
23,968 
624,134 
624,169 



272, 472 



Mysore West and Mysore • Wynaad 
(Tank Block). 



Stamps. 
10 



10 



T<ms. 



200 
350 
350 
395 
410 
400 
195 
450 
465 
510 
550 



Ounces. 



77 
156 
160 
264 
291 
306 
104 
424 
951 
705 
538 



4,275 



3,976 



6 £299 

6605 

6620 

61,023 

61,128 

61,186 

6393 

61,643 

63,686 

62,732 

62,085 



15,400 



Month. 


Mysore Reefs (Kangnndy). 


. Nine Reefs. 


Jannarv ........... 


Stamps. 
26 


Tons. 
60 
64 


Ounces. 
68 
90 


6 £264 
332 


Stamps. 
40 


Tons. 
200 
303 
362 
360 
371 
350 
d410 
310 


Ounces. 
147 
146 
200 
220 
205 
133 
71 
64 


6 £500 


B*flhrniiTV ......... 


519 


March 







701 


A-nril 




120 


128 


487 




766 


Mav 






738 


JniiA ... ... 




186 


236 


899 




412 


.Tnlv 






221 


Ancmnt. 












6248 


G^«^#'^ni 1«A V 




325 
350 
2»8 
317 


100 
113 
222 
116 


6 388 
6 438 
6861 
6 450 






Beptremoer ......... 












v/ciODer. .--.- 












PiOTemoer 

December ' 




277 


110 


6 427 


Total 


26 


1,720 


1,073 


4,110 


40 


3,003 


1,206 


4,532 


Month. 


CoromandeL 


Yerrakonda. 


Total for 
month. 


.TAfiTiAP\r . ..... 


Stamps. 



Tons. 


Ounces. 




Stamps. 
10 


Tons. 

70 

142 


Ounces. 
32 
52 


£117 
193 


£74, 726 


Ffibmarv - 


500 


217 


£844 


75,661 


March . . 






76,882 


Anril 












f 


f 


126 


77,542 


Mav 












79, 149 


June ....... 


















79,216 


Julv 
















73, 116 


An0iia1i .. . .... 


















77,678 


{^ntAtnfiAr 


















81,406 


OAtabfiP .... ...... 


















85,103 


TTovMnli^p 
















87, 361 


DM^mbAr .... ..... 




.•••.. . 














87,780 










841 












Total 





500 


217 


10 


212 


84 


436 





























a The oanoes in this oolomn includes total yield from all sources— crashing, treatment of tailings, 
cyanide process, etc. 

6The value here is estimated at £3{ per ounce, the actual value for which the gold was sold not 
having yet been published. 

eJune 10.— Forty stamps in addition to ihe 100 at present working at the Champion Reef are ordered 
and will shortly be erected. 

dOne hundred and thirty tons of this only was quartz, the remainder country rook. Ten stampe 
in addition to the 10 at present working at the Tank Block are expected to be completed and T«.«.^Vst. 
use in the course of next month ; 10 more have been ordered, and v«r^ U^^V^ Xs^J «iA <5l i^as^ <st «a£i£ksstN 
there will be 40 stamps erected and at work on this property. 

5753— p M 95 18 
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CANADA. 

This Bureau has received the following data respecting the produc- 
tion of gold and silver in the Dominion of Canada in 1895: 

Geological Survey op Canada, May 2, 1896. 

Dbar Sir : In reply to your letter of the 28th ultimo, referring to the gold and 
eilyer production of Canada in 1895, 1 have much pleasure in furnishing you with the 
amounts, as per the inclosed memorandum. 

Thanking you for your kind offer of reciprocal assistance, 

Yours, truly, 

George M. Dawson. 

Production of Gold and Silver in Canada, 1895. 



ProTinoe. 



Koya Scotia 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Northwest Territories and Yakon 
Britiah Colnmbia 

Total 



Gold. . 



Onncea. 


Valne. 


19.679 


$406,764.93 


62 


1, 281. 54 


3,015 


62,820.05 


7,267 


150.002.19 


62,435 


1,290,531.45 


92,448 


1,910,900.16 



Silver. 



Ounces. 



81,753 



1. 693, 930 



1,775,683 



VoInOb 



$53,313.83 



1.105,289.32 
1, 158, 633. 15 



Final returns for British Columbia not all yet available, hut the figures given are 

known to be very closely correct. 

Elfric Drew Ingall. 
Dr. G. M. Dawson, C. M. G., etc., 

Deputy Head and Director, Geological Survey, Canada, 
Ottawa, May B, 1896, 

In the table of the world's production of gold and silver in 1895 the 
gold product of Canada is placed at $1,910,900, representing 2,875 kilo- 
grams, fine, and the silver product at 1,775,683 ounces, or 55,241 
kilograms, fine, of the coining value of $2,295,833. 



PRODUCTION OP GOLD IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
[From the sixteenth annoal report of the British Colombia Board of Trade, Victoria, B. C, 1805.] 

KOOTENAY DISTRICT. 

Exports of silver ore from Kootenay commenced in December, 1893, the exports 
for six months, to May 31, 1894, being 586,361 canoes, valued at $415,368. The ship- 
ments have increased since that date more than 100 per cent, the exports daring the 
month of May, this year, amonnting to 251,302 ounces, valued at $158,014. Some 
shipments from the Slocan subdivision averaged 214 ounces of silver to the ton of 
ore, whioh also contained 71^ per cent lead. Six hundred and forty tons of ore 
shipped from the Nelson subdivision averaged 116 ounces of silver, 12^ per cent of 
copper, and $2 in gold per ton. 

In the Kootenay districts 1,215 mineral claims were recorded, 797 transfers made, 
and 962 certificates of work issued in 1894. 

From the smelter at Pilot Bay, which commenced operations as late as March 9 
last, 1,301 tons of bullion were shipped to Aurora, l\V., VS. ^« k..^xi\» \a ^xa^s^^K^ 
ultimo. 



I 
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Activity in gold mining increases, and much capital has recently been invested in 
hydraalic workings, principally in Cariboo. The snccess which attended the short 
runs made by two companies during 1894 excited great interest. Last month a clesn- 
up after a run of one hundred and seven ty-t wo hours gave 66 pounds 3 ounces of 
gold, valued at $14,400. Several joint stock companies have been formed to prose- 
cute gold mining on a large scale, and great increase in the output is looked for this 
year. 

That profitable investments may be made in the mining industries of this provincie 
may be judged from the following result of the " War Eagle '' mine, in West Kootenay, 
near the boundary line. The first cost and development work amounted to $32,500. 
Shipments of ore commenced on January 1 last, and $82,500 was paid in dividends 
up to June 1 ultimo. Shipments of ore during June averaged 420 tons per week, at 
an average value of $37 per ton. The ore is mined at $9.50 per ton. Freight snd 
smelter charges amount to $14 additional per ton. 

There were 97 placer claims recorded in the district of West Kootenay during tbe 
past year, and there are 36 qiining leases in force. 

In Yale district exteusive work is being prosecuted. One hundred and forty 
mineral claims were recorded, 77 transfers made, and 125 certificates of work issned 
during 1894. 

Prospecting continues on Vancouver Island. Assays of ore foand near Albenii 
gave $103 and $135 value of gold per ton, with trace of silver. 

Gold mining iu the Yukon is at present restricted to workings in the creeks aod 
gulches. This country, although known to be very rich in gold, is not yet thoroughly 
prospected, aud is very difficult of access. As soon as these difiSculties are overcome, 
it is anticipated that gold quartz mining will be prosecuted on a large scale. 

The total Provincial output of gold during 1894 exceeded that of each of the thnc 
previous years. 

During the twelve months ending June 30 ultimo 40 mining and smelting com- 
panies wore incorporated in British Columbia to operate in precious ores, with 
nominal capital aggregating $24,344^000. 

MINING IN WS8T KOOTENAY. 

To the Members of the British Columbia Board of Trader Victoria. 

Gentlemen: Since the previous general meeting twelve members of the bond 
have visited Kootenay, and we now beg to report the information acquired snd 
impressions received by them. 

The tour included Trail, Nelson, Ainsworth, Kaslo, and Slocan mining divisiona, 
and the principal properties in each were inspected. 

From Revelstoke south the country traversed is mountainous, the higher summits 
exceeding 8,000 feet, upon which snow remains throughout the year. 

The timber line appears to be 7,000 feet above the sea. Below this the growth is 
varied; in places there is an abundance of well -grown timber, whilst other parts are 
inferior in this respect, and some of the mountains are almost barren. Portions 
of the wooded area at high elevations are free of undergrowth and remarkably 
picturesque. 

West Kootenay possesses many natural advantages, the most important of which 
are the navigable waters of the rivers and lakes, over 300 miles in leng^th. On th« 
Columbia River a first-class steamer service is operated by the Columbia andKoote> 
nay Navigation Company as a feeder to the Canadian Pacific Railway. On th« 
Kootenay River and Lake the same company has other steamers ooimecting at Nelson 
with the Kootenay and Columbia Railway, operated by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the Nelson and Fort Sheppard Railway. At Bonners Ferry the steameff 
connect with the Great Northern Railway, thus giving the district competitive »(«■ 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway and the American transcontinental railways* 
Theie are several steamers p\yvng on. %\i.e \&)k»& %iCkdL i\n«c^. ^cx»t^\vQk!Qa of railways 
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have been constructed to bring the products of the mines to these waterways and 
to form a connection between the Columbia River and the Rootenay Lake. Con- 
sidering how recently this country has been under development; it is well opened up. 

The town of Rossland, situated 10 miles north of the boundary, dates only from 
the early part of this year, and is now the headquarters and central trading point 
of the Trail division. Over 200 well-built frame houses, including stores and hotels, 
have been erected on the townsite, and the population in and adjacent thereto 
numbers approximately 2,000 souls. 

The Cliff was the first mine visited, distant about 15 minutes' ride from Rossland. 
The upper tunnel has been driven in 190 feet, and the ore averages $35 per ton in 
gold and copper. Shipments have already commenced. Passing on to the Le Roi 
we found extensive works in operation, upon which the sum of $150,000 has been 
expended. The main shaft from which the ore is taken is clown 375 feet, and the 
present output is 100 tons per diem. The average value of the ore is $40 per ton in 
gold, silver, iron, and copper. The vein is in no place less than 6 feet in width and 
in the lower levels widens to 30 feet; the best ore yet found was taken from the 
bottom of the shaft. Eighty -five men are employed in connection with this mine, 
the miners and helpers being paid $3.50 and $3 per day, respectively. The ore costs 
to mine $3 per ton ; transportation by wagon to Nortbport, freight to the smelter, 
and treatment an additional $13.50. It will thus be seen that there remains a good 
margin of profit, and at the date of our visit there was the sum of $50,000 cash avail- 
able for the payment of a dividend; this over and above the repayment of all outlay 
on the mine by sale of ore. The War Eagle adjoins the Le Roi, and the character 
and value of the ore are very similar to the last named. As this mine is referred to 
in the annual report, it is only necessary to state that another dividend of $50,000 
has since been declared, making the total $132,000 paid within six months. Ore has 
been shipped from other properties in this division, notably from the Josie, and 
much development work is progressing at all points. All around this center the 
mountains are alive with prospectors, and miners; 1,600 new claims have been 
recorded within the past six months, and there is reason to believe that many of 
them when developed will reveal minerals in richness and quantity as great as any 
mine now in operation. Prior to 1890 very little was known of this division and the 
present activity is due to the recent development of the Le Roi nnd War Eagle 
mines, both of which have paid ever since work commenced on them. The fact that 
the veins of ore so far developed increase in width and richness with depth is an 
unmistakable indication of permanency. A smelter is being erected at Trail, on the 
Columbia River, for the treatment of the ore of this district. 

The next mine visited was thePoorman, on Eagle Creek, near Nelson, where there is 
a 10-stamp mill in operation, with a capacity of 20 tons per day. The ore averages about 
$20 in gold per ton, the vein from which it is taken varying from 10 inches to 2 feet in 
thickness. Other veins have been found on the claim, and the development work 
has exposed a large quantity of ore rich in gold. The Silver King is situated 5,000 
feet above, and as the crow flies is about 4^ miles from Nelson. Hero ore is already 
in sight to an estimated value of $3,000,000. Six hundred and forty tons shipped 
carried silver, 116 ounces ; copper, 12 per cent ; and gold, $2 per ton. The aerial tram- 
way is nearly completed. It will connect the mine with a smelter now in course of 
erection at Nelson. There are several other rich mines on Toad Mountain tributary 
to Nelson . 

The town of Nelson was laid out seven years ago. Many substantial buildings have 
since been erected and the principal Government offices of the district are located 
there, as well as branches of the Bank of British Columbia and the Bank of Mon- 
treal. The population of and tributary to Nelson is probably 1,000 souls. 

The largest body of ore yet found in Kootenay is at the Blue Bell mine, situated 
on the Kootenay Lake, about opposite Ainsworth. The tunnel, 1,100 feet in length, 
entered almost immediately upon stepping off the steamer, is at the far end 17Q feii^^ 
below the surface of the hill. Although ore has been to!k«ti ow\. \w ^wi«^\» ^-^\^*Ca. 
of over 70 feet, the foot wall has not yet been found, Mid t\i<b -^voi Vw^ \i^«a.\!s»Rft^ 
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for Doarly a mile in length. It is oompoaed of ores containing silver, gold, galena, 
and copper ; valae from $11 to $30 per ton. The ore is treated a t the smelter at Pilot 
Bay, some 7 miles distant, the mine being owned by the smelter company. 

The Pilot Bay smelter is eqaipped with machinery of the most modem type sad 
the arrangements generally are such that manual labor is reduced to a minimam in 
every branch. At the time of our visit 100 tons of ore were being treated daily. 

Ainsworth, situated on the opposite side of Kootenay Lake, is one of the oldest 
camps in the district. Some mines tributary thereto are being worked and prodnee 
silver ore proper, known as dry ore. 

The town of Kaslo, 10 miles north of Ainsworth, is a busy mining center. It bsi 
only been in existence about three years, and notwithstanding serious reverses by fin 
and flood it stands to-day on a more solid basis than ever. The Kaslo and Slocsn 
Railway is now being built f^om this point to Cody Creek, distance abont 30 mile^ 
with a branch into Sandon. It will probably be ready for traffic at the end of 
October. 

We left the train 15 miles from Kaslo and proceeded to Three Forks by way of tiie 
Jackson divide and Sandon. En route the Northern Bell was visited, a mine npoo 
which considerable development work has been done. Fi ve hundred tons of ore have 
been shipped, averaging 90 onnces of silver per ton and 70 per cent lead, and we 
found 200 tons more were nearly ready for shipment. The vein of concentrating on 
varies from 6 to 20 feet in thickness. The ore vein of the Noble Five, 3 to 4 feet in 
width, has been disclosed to a depth of 300 feet and the bottom is not yet found O0r 
is the length known. Three thousand feet of tunnels have been driven in, and 20 
men were continuing the work in day and night shifts. The miners work ten hoofB 
per day, for which they are paid $3.60. There have been shipped from this mine 
1,800 tons of ore and we saw several thousand tons of concentrating ore on the damp, 
worth probably $30 per ton. 

The shipping ore contains an average of 135 ounces of sUver per ton and 73 per cent 
of lead. The ore is steel, wavy and cube galena, and carbonates. Fonr>fi.fbh8 of this 
mine is still owned by the locators. The Deadman mine adjoins the last named, and 
the ore is of similar character. The vein is 4 feet wide and has been traced 200 feet 
deep. About 300 tons of ore were stacked and ready for shipment, quality being 
equal to a carload shipped, which averaged 150 ounces of silver to the ton and 40 per 
cent of lead. The Last Chance, situated on the Noble Five Mountain, is also a t&j 
promising mine, having paid from the start. Development commenced in Angust, 1894. 
Two tunnels have been driven, aggregating in length 300 feet ; also an adit-level to tap 
the vein 150 feet below the croppings. The vein stands nearly vertical, with an aver- 
age of 12 inches of solid ore and carbonates scattered through the ledge up to U feet 
in width. One hundred and thirty tons of ore shipped gave 175 onnces of silver per 
ton and 75 per cent of lead. The last mine visited was the Slocan Star, located on 
Sandon Creek. Croppings in the creek led to its discovery in October, 1891. Exten- 
sive development has been carried out, and the vein has been exposed t^ a depth of 
450 feet. At some points the vein is 50 feet wide, 8 feet of which has simply to be 
broken, sacked, and shipped. Three thousand four hundred tons of ore have been 
shipped from this mine and averaged 100 onnces of silver per ton and 70 per cent lead. 
There remains about 20,000 tons of concentrating ore on the dump. In connection 
with this mine a concentrating mill is being erected; also a gravity tramway for 
transporting the ore from the mine to the mill. Twenty-eight mines have already 
shipped ore, and in nearly every case arrangements are being made to continue ship- 
ping on a larger scale. As there is much development work progressing at nnmeroos 
claims, the outlook of the Slocan division is very promising. The Naknsp and Slocan 
Bailway affords several mines in this division the advantage of competitive rates 
with its rival, the Kaslo and Slocan. 

At Three Forks, a mining town of very recent origin, there is a concentrating mill 
in operation. Another concentrator is to be erected immediately at the Washington 
mine. 
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Quite apart from the indastry of mining proper West Kootenay offers an ezcellent 
field for the investment of capital in concentrators and smelters, the necessity for 
which is an inevitable consequence of mining developments. It can not be very 
long before the need of refineries will have to be met. 

The trade of the district is already large and rapidly increasing. 

Through the courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mr. William 
Brown, assistant general freight agent, accompanied the party, and we understand 
will recommend, as occasion may require, the adoption of more advantageous freight 
rates between Kootenay and other parts of the Province. The route taken by the 
party lay through magnificent scenery, that on the Columbia River being especially 
grand. Few of the inconveniences so often met with in traveling through a new 
country were experienced, and in this respect the tour was particularly enjoyable. 
The streams afibrd excellent fly fishing, and trawling on the lakes can be engaged 
in with equal success. Big game, such as caribou, bear, sheep, and goats are to be 
obtained on the mountains. Indeed, the facilities for sport and travel are so great 
that they have only to become known to attract considerable tourist traffic. 

Even if no new discoveries were made it would not be too much to say that the 
future of West Kootenay is assured. It should, however, be borne in mind that but 
a very small portion of its area has so far received attention at the hands of pros- 
pectors. Scarcely a week passes without news being received of fresh finds, all of 
a nature to encourage and strengthen the belief that so far the merest fraction of the 
wealth of the country has been ascertained. Within the limited time and space at 
our disposal for the compilation of the foregoing report it was impossible to do more 
than refer very brieflj' to the wonderful resources of the district visited, but we have 
endeavored above all things to obtain and lay before you information which may be 
relied on. This, we believe, we have accomplished, and would merely add in con- 
clusion, each member of the party is personally satisfied with the result of his trip 
as confirmatory of the unlimited wealth of West Kootenay. 

D. R. Ker, President 
Gus Lbiser, Vice-President 

F. Elwobthy, Secretary, 
Victoria, B. C, September il, 1895. 

MINING IN ALBERNI. 

The district of Alberni, on the west coast of Vanconver Island, has during a long 
period produced small quantities of placer gold, but it is only in recent years that 
attention has been directed to the quartz ledges of the district. The first claims 
were staked otf at the head of China Creek in 1892, and in the following year 
numerous other claims were taken up. In the early part of 1894 some claims on 
Mineral Creek, a branch of Chiua Creek, were to some extent developed, and excel- 
lent retnms have been secured from the various assay tests. During the past few 
months, however, increased interest has been centered in this district, consequent 
upon the discovery of many other promising lodes and the improved aspect of those 
under development. The work done thus far has been sufficient to prove the width 
of the veins and obtain sufficient ore for assay and mill tests. From surface indica- 
tions there is every probability of a number of paying mines being established in 
the near future. 

Hydraulic claims are being opened up on China and Mineral creeks, with favor- 
able prospeets. The gold varies in character from fine to coarse. 

The mild climate makes it possible to continue work on these mines the year round, 
while their proximity to the navigable waters of Alberni Canal insures cheap trans- 
portation of ores to coast smelters. 

The Provincial Government had a report made during the summer upon the min- 
erals of this district, which describes the numerous gold-quartz ledges and gives the 
names of the various rock formations in which the ^old <v\iwt\A ^^^«Qct%. W^^xvsga. 
map of the section accompanies the report. 
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Accordiug to the information obtained and forwarded to the Bnreaa 
of the Mint by the United States minister at Santiago, the prodae- 
tion of gold in Chile in 1895 was 2,118 kilograms, fine, of the value of 
$1,407,623, and the production of silver 156,542 kilograms, fine, of the 
coining value of $6,505,886. 



The Bureau of the Mint estimates the annual production of gold id 
China to be equal to the sum of the exports of that metal from tbe 
Empire, in the form of bullion, to Great Britain and India. The 
exports of gold bullion from China and Hongkong to Great Britain io 
1895 amounted to 141,125 ounces, or 4,389.484 kilograms .916§ fine, or 
4,023.694 kilograms fine. 

The export of gold bullion from China to India in 1895 was, accord- 
ing to tbe information furnished this Bureau by the Government of 
India, 1,390.419 kilograms .916§ fine. The total export of gold bulliou 
from China to Great Britain and India in 1895 was, therefore, 5,779.903 
kilograms .916§ fine, or 5,298.244 kilograms fine, of the value of 
$3,521,213, at which figure the gold output of China in 1895 appears ia 
the table of the world's production of gold and silver in this report 

COLOMBIA. 

No returns having been obtained from Colombia, its productioD of 
gold and silver in 1895 is assumed to have been the same as in 1893, 
viz, 4,353 kilograms of gold, valued at $2,892,800, and 52,511 kilograms 
of sUver, of the coining value of $2,182,400. 

ECUADOR. 

The production of gold in Ecuador in 1895, in the absence of any 
information, is assumed to have been the same as in 1894, viz, 103 
kilograms. 

Hon. James D. Tillman, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleuipo- 
tentiary of the United States at Quito, writes under dat« of March 
25, 1896: 

Sir : In compliance with a communication from the Seoratary of State, bearing 
date of Febrnary 4, 1896, and received by me on March 9, inclosing 26 interroga- 
tories, especially asking an early answer to Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1 have the hoDor 
to state in reply that there can be given no definite and reliable information as to 
the production of gold and silver in this country. 

I There is no mint in Ecuador. There are no silver mines in operation in the Repub- 
lic, and only one gold mine, that of the "Plaza de Oro,'' near Esmeraldas, on the 
Pacific Coast. No reports are made to the Government. 

, One reliable merchant here informed me (and exhibited his books) that ho hud 
purchased in the five years last past 124 packages of gold dust in bottles, each pack- 
age of 100 ounces, all of which was sent to France. Two other porchaAers inform 
me that their shipments of gold were t)A)o\iV> \>\i<& ^«im^. 
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It is all parcliased in small quantities, chiefly from Indians, or from those who 

buy from Indians, and was by them ''washed'' oat in Ecuador on the eastern range 

of the Andes, on the head waters of the Maranon and Amazon rivers, or the rivers 

from southern Colombia flowing eastward into the Napo and Maranon. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

James D. Tiixman. 
Hon. R. E. Preston, 

Director of the Mint, Washington, D, C, 



No returns of the production of the precious metals in France in 1895 
have been received by the Boreau of the Mint. Eespecting its product 
in 1894, M. De Foville has furnished the following information: 

There was produced by the refineries of France, according to the declarations 
of those institutions, in 1894, 376 kilograms of gold, of the value of 1,203,200 francs, 
and 96,955 kilograms of silver, of the commercial value of 10,665,050 francs. 

All the gold is obtained from foreign ores treated in France. As to silver, the 
French mines produced in 1894 a quantity of ore representing 26,168 kilograms of 
silver, of the valae of 2,878,000 francs. 

In view of the statement that all the gold " produced " in France is 
obtained from foreign ores treated there, it becomes necessary to cease 
crediting that country with any gold. It has always been the endeavor 
of this Bureau to credit each country, not with the quantity of the 
precious metals refined there, but with the quantity actually extracted 
from its own mines. It is usual in Europe to speak of gold smelted in 
a country simply as having been produced there. The reports hitherto 
received from France have merely stated the fact that so much gold 
was produced in that country in a given year, without stating whether 
it was the product of the refineries or the mines. This doubt has been 
cleared away by the statement of M. De Foville that " all the gold is 
obtained from foreign ores treated in France." 

For the same reason that France is credited with no gold in 1894 its 
product of silver is placed at the amount of that metal yielded, not by 
the refineries, as in past years, but by its own mines, i. e., 2,878,000 
francs, commercial value, or 26,168 kilograms, of the coining value of 
$1,087,542. The silver output of France in 1895 is assumed to have 
been the same as in 1894. 

asRMAinr. 

Eegarding the production of pure gold in Germany in the years 1892 
and 1893, the United States Embassy at Berlin obtained the following 
information from the Imperial Government: 

Ptire gold^'-lTi the year 1892, 3,859.2 kilograms (of the value of 10,735,775 marks), 
of which 718 kilograms >yere obtained from ores exported from countries outside the 
Zollverein. 

In the year 1893, 3,073.53 kilograms (of the value of 8,5.52,817 marks), of which 818 
kilograms were obtained from ores imported from countries outside the Zollverein. 

As the Zollverein embraces all the gold-mining districts of the <s.Q\3j\r 
try, the gold production of Germany in th^ t\vo ^^vjcc^ A&^'ik ^\l^^S5^'^^^s* 
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published in tbe lieports of this series for those years, was obtained by 
deducting tbe amounts extracted from foreign ores from the totad 
amounts smelted in Germany, which gave for 1892 a gold product of 
3,141.2 kilograms, of tbe value of $2,087,642, and for 1893 a gold prodact 
of 2,255.3 kilograms, of the value of $1,498,872. 

Respecting the production of pure gold in Germany in 1894, tbe 
Imperial Foreign Office of the Empire communicated the followiog 
infoi*mation to this Bureau through the Hon. John B. Jackson, Charge 
D'affaires, of our Embassy at Berlin : 

Of the 4,133.46 kilograms of pure gold smelted in the German £mpire in the year 
1894, 912 kilograms were obtained from foreign ores. 

It seems to be a clear inference from this that 3,221.46 kilograms of 
pure gold were extracted in 1894 from ores mined in the German 
Empire. 

This figure did not appear in the table of the world's production of 
Gold and Silver in the Report of this Bureau on the Production of Gold 
and Silver for the year 1894, as it had not been received when that 
Eeport was sent to press. It was published, however, in the table in 
the Report of the Director of the Mint, 1896. 

The data sent tlie Bureau by the German Government through onr 
Embassy at Berlin, relative to the production of gold in 1895, are as 
follows: 

The amount of the production of gold from domestic mines daring the year 1896 
can only be estimated. * • * The total production of gold from domestic ores 
during the three years mentioned (1893, 1894, and 1895) can hardly have amoonted 
to 100 kilograms a year. 

Thus, while from the earlier information received from Germaoy it 
was plainly deducible that the gold product of that country in 1893 
and 1894 was 2,255 kilograms and 3,221 kilograms respectively, the 
later information obtained is that it can <^ hardly have amounted to 100 
kilograms" in either of these years. 

Professor Lexis, in a recent article in Conrad's Jahrbticher, oflfersa 
probable explanation of the earlier statistics for 1893 and 1894 sent 
out by the German Government and accepted by the Bureau. He 
writes: 

Germany produces an entirely insignificant quantity of gold from its own oreB 
(auriferous silver ores). lu the official statistics of the products of German smelten 
large quantities of gukl are mentioned, but this gold is obtained almost exclusively 
from foreign material, and it Ih an error to assume the greater part of theee quanti- 
ties of gold to be of German origin, as is done in the Report of the Director of the 
Mint of the United States. The Director, indeed, relies on official information, 
according to which, in 1893, for instance, out of 3,073 5 kilograms of gold 818 were 
obtained ft'om imported ores, so that 2,255.5 kilograms remained as of German origin. 
The error may probably be accounted for by the fact that these 818 kilograms rep- 
resent the quantity of gold obtained from foreign gold ores proper; but besides this 
amount there is the much larger quautlty separated from foreign auriferous silter 
ores and auriferous silver, so that the amouut of gold remaining to be credited to 
tbe acconut of Germany really amounta to odlV^ «i{Ar<N^i\.o^T^\s!A« 
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If we adopt the method followed by the Director of the Miut of the Uoited States, 
according to which the preciooB metal is credited to the coantry that produces the 
ore, it would be best to omit Germany entirely from the list of gpld-prodncing 
ooantries. 

Dr. Soetbeer, several years ago, recommended this same coarse, and 
bis advice was actually followed in the report on the production of gold 
and silver in 1891, page 72, where the Director of the Mint (Mr. E. O. 
Leech) says : 

Although Qermany smelted 3,077 kilograms of gold in 1891, it produced scarcely 
any from its own mines, and is, therefore, credited with none in onr table of the 
world's production of gold and silver. 

It must be noted, however, that by dropping Germany entirely from 
the list of gold-producing countries a part of the world's total gold out- 
put is left unrecorded; for, as Professor Lexis says in another part of 
the article referred to — 

In the figures showing the world's production of gold and silver for the years 1885 
to 1894, both inclusive, given in the reports of the Director of the Mint of the 
United States, Germany is credited with a gold product of 1,000 to 3,000 kilograms, 
although the real gold production from its own ores is insignificant. J«, however, the 
greater part ofthie gold has been separated from silver whose gold contents do not figure in 
the statistics of any other country, it is not improper to embrace it as an item in the world's 
production of gold. 

The gold output of the (German smelters from 1892 to 1895 was officially reported 
as follows : 



Kilogrmms. 

1892 3,859.2 

1893 3,073.53 



Kilograms. 

1894 4,133.46 

1895 4,460.81 



Now, as Professor Lexis says, the greater part of this gold has been 
parted from silver whose gold contents do not figure in the statistics 
of any other country. It may be safely assumed that at least three- 
fourths of it have been so parted^ and in order that it may figure in 
the world's output of gold, Germany is credited in the table of the 
world's production with three-fourths of the annual output of its smelt- 
ers, adding a note that the amounts so credited to that country are 
^' gold separated in Germany from silver whose gold contents do not 
figure in the statistics of any other country." Opposite Germany, in 
the table of the world's production, in the column headed " Gold," in the 
present Beport, therefore, appear the figures — 

Kilograms. 

1893 2,305 

1894 3,100 

1895 3,345 

If the year 1892 appeared in the table there would have been set 
opposite Germany 2,895 kilograms of gold, of the value of $1,924,000, 
not as the product of its own mines, but as gold parted in Germany 
from silver imported from foreign countries, but whoe^ ^oWl ^RpQXRsviX». 
bad not been credited to such couutriea. 
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Bespecting the production of silver in Germany in 1895, the following 
information has been received: 

According to this estimate (of the prodaction of silver from domestic mines), which 
has heen extended so as to Include the years 1894 and 1893, the amount of silver 
obtained from German ores was as follows : 

Kilograms 

In 1895, about 181,000 

In 1894, about 193,000 

In 1893, about 179,000 

The figores here given for 1893 and 1894 vary considerably from those 
previously furnished the Bureau and pubUshed in the Reports of this 
series on the production of these years; they are, however, adopted in 
the present Beport as representing Germany's silver production in the 
two years last named. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The gold product of Great Britain in 1895 was 161.5 kilograms, fine, 
valued at £22,055, or $107,000; the silver produced was 8,722 kilograms, 
fine, of the commercial value of £34,908 and of the coining value of 
$362,500. 



Greece produces no gold. 

With reference to Greece's output of silver in 1895, the United States 
Minister to that country furnishes the following information: 

There are no statistics as to the value of silver produced from the mines of the 
country, but a small amount of argentiferous ore from mines at Lanrium was 
exported to England and France. 

In the absence of definite information regarding the silver output of 
Greece in 1895, it is assumed to have been the same as in 1894, viz, 
35,436.7 kilograms, fine. 

THE OUIANA8. 
BRITISH GUIANA. 

On the production of gold in British Guiana in 1895, the following 
dispatch was received by the Department of State and by it trans- 
mitted to this Bureau : 

Consulate of the United States, 
Denierara, British Guiana, June 11, 1S96. 
Sir : I have the honor to inclose herewith a report showing the production of gold 
in the Colony of British Guiana for the calendar year of 1895. The gold is not refined, 
so it is impossible to state its "fineness." 

This report was called for by letter dated April 27 from the Director of the Mint, 
received May 25. 

I have, etc., Andrew J. Patterson, 

ComuU 

Hon. W. W. ROCKHILL, 

ABsiatani Secretary of ^:ate, Washington , D. C. 
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Rbtuen of Gold for Calendar Year 1895. 



Month. 



Jannary . 
Febrnary 
ICarch... 
April.... 

May 

June 

July 



Weight. 




(h». dwtt. 


gr§. 


5.876 14 


5 


6,999 10 


5 


9,606 6 


21 


11,145 12 


10 


12.810 18 


21 


9,749 5 


18 


10.910 6 


5 



Month. 



Angnst 

September. 

October 

November . 
December.. 

Total 



Weight. 



Oz§. dwtt.gra. 
10.031 5 19 

9,811 15 8 
12,186 17 a 

9, 389 1 10 
14,338 21 



122.936 14 21 



The crude gold of British Guiana is valued at $18 per ounce; the 
value, therefore, of the 122,936 ounces produced in 1895 was $2,212,848, 
representing 3,329,593 kilograms, fine. 

GROWTH OP THE GOLD PRODUCT OF BRITISH GUIANA.^ 

Fortunately for the Colony, the depression in the sugar trade has been attended by 
the discovery of very rich gold deposits. The gold exported by British Gaiana in 
1884 was only 250 onnces, valaed at £1;020, while in the year to March 31, 1894, the 
gold shipped reached 137,788 ounces, valued at £511,363. In 1894>95 the export was 
135,028 ounces, valaed at £500,446. For the eight years to March 31-, 1895, the gold 
ahipped has amounted to 650,000 ounces, of which 420,000 ounces have been produced 
in the last four years. The gold exported since 1884 has been as follows : 



Fear. 



1884 
1885 

1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 



Qaantity. 


Valoe. 


Ounces, 




250 


£1,020 


940 


3.249 


* 6.668 


23,842 


11,951 


44,551 


16,986 


64,404 


28.403 


109,683 



Year. 



1890.. 
1891.. 

1892 a 

1893 a 

1894 a 



Quantity. 



62,840 
101, 601 
133,594 
137,788 
135,028 



Value. 



235,093 
876.386 
494,551 
511.363 
500,446 



a Year ended March of the year following that stated. 

The whole of the gold so far produced is alluvial, found on the banks of almost 
every tributary of the rivers Essequibo, Mazaruni, Cuyuni, Barima, and Demerara, 
the finds in some cases being extremely rich. In the Barima district, lying to the 
northwest of British Guiana and close to the Venezuelan frontier, quartz mining 
has commenced, and the reefs are reported to vary from 12 inches to 6 feet, with 
assays ranging up to over 150 ounces to the ton. The prospecting work so far has, 
however, been very slight, the means of communication with the interior being very 
defective, as the mountainous nature of the country prevents navigation of the 
rivers by steamers for more than 40 or 50 miles. With more scientific prospecting 
and the development of quartz mining, it is believed that the gold output will be 
enormously increased. 

DUTCH GUIANA. 

The prodactiou of gold in Dntcli Guiana in 1895, according to the 
Handels-Archiv, June, 1896, was 733,924 kilograms, of the value of 
•487,766. 

i From the Statist, London, February 29, 1896, p. 294. 
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FRENCH GUI AN A. 

In the last report of this series the prodaction of gold in French 
Goiana in 1894 was estimated at 2,000 kilograms. In the light of the 
information contained in the following extract from an official document 
published by the French Government, that estimate must be changed:^ 

At the beginning of 18d4 the placen of French Guiana were, in gpreat part, aban- 
doned, in consequence of the discovery of gold in the territory in dispate between 
France and Brazil. However, as a part of the gold obtained in the disputed terri- 
tory passed through Cayenne, the customs data, which are the only elements of 
statistics possessed ou the matter, show a large increase of gold prodaction. 

The quantity of gold declared at the cnstom-honse, which was 1,680 kilograms in 
1893, rose to 4,836 kilograms in 1894 ; but this fignre can be accepted only with the 
reservation just made. 

The amount of 1,680 kilograms for 1893 is inferior to the real amount of the pro- 
duction during that year, because of fraud. The real amount of the production of 
that year was between 2,000 and 2,500 kilograms. 

The value of gold at Cayenne is 2. 85 irancs per gram for natural gold and 2. 70 per 
grram for amalgamated gold. The value of the gold declared at Cayenne in 1894 was 
about 13,500,000 francs. 

It seems entirely proper to credit French Guiana with a gold product 
in 1894 of the value of 13,500,000 francs, or $2,605,500, representing 
3,920.403 kilograms, fine, notwithstanding the fact that part of this 
output may have been mined not in French Guiana proper, but in a 
district in dispute between it and Brazil. The gold credited to Brazil 
in this report was not produced in the disputed territory, but in Minas- 
Geraes. There is therefore no duplication in crediting it to French 
Guiana. 

A new estimate of the colony's output of gold in 1893 is also desirable. 
It may be taken at the mean between the maximum (2,500 kilograms) 
and minimum (2,000 kilograms) given above, namely, at 2,250 kilograms, 
which, calculated at the average price of natural and amalgamated gold, 
or 2.70 francs per gram, gives a total value of 6,075,000 francs, or 
$1,172,475, representiug 1,764.181 kilograms, fine — the estimated gold 
yield of the colony in 1893. 

The production of French Guiana in 1895 is assumed to have been 
the same as in 1894. 

ITALY. 

Mr. Larz Anderson, secretary of our embassy at Home, has sent this 
Bureau the following: 

The Secretary -General of Foreign Affairs, in his note transmitting the inclosed 
replies, states that the "Minister of the Treasury informs him that answer coald not 
be provided to interrogatories numbered 12 and 13, regarding the production of gold 
and silver, as the Inspector of Mines had not yet calculated the statistics." He, 
however, adds that "the production of gold and silver in the Kingdom can not have 
varied iu any marked degree from that of preceding years." 

Italy's output of gold and silver in 1895 is therefore assumed to have 
been the same as in 1894. 



' Statistique de L'lndnstrie Min^rale en Franco, pour I'Ann^e, 1894, p. 59, 
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JAPAN. 



The production of gold and silver in Japan in 1895 is calculated, as 
in previous years, by adding the product of the Imperial Ilousehold 
Mines in 1895 to that of the private mines two 3'ears previous, thus : 

Gold and Silver Product of Japan in 1895. 



ItlineH. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Weight. Value. 


Weight. 

KilogratM. 

8, 521. 085 
58,833.468 


Value. 


OovoramAiit ToiDM. 1895 r.r^r 


Kilograms. 
333.936 
444.259 


Ten. 
400,326.448 
390,922.703 


Ten. 

327.44&787 
2,836,488.845 


Private mioM. 1893 




ToUl 


778.195 


701,240.151 


67.354.553 


2,663,937.632 





The values of silver given in the above table are commercial values. 

The coining value of 67,354.553 kilograms, the silver product of 
Japan in 1895, was $2,799,255, and of 778.195 kilograms, the gold prod- 
uct, $617,188, at which figures they appear in the table of the world's 
production of gold and silver in this report. 

The above data have been obtained from the Japanese Government 
by the United States Minister at Tokyo. 



The production of gold in Korea in 1895 may be estimated as equal 
to the export of that metal from the country, viz, 35,934 ounces, of the 
value of 1,352,929.06 Mexican dollars, equal, at the average value of 
the Mexican dollar in 1895, $0,517, to $690,464 United States gold, 
representing 1,052,459 kilograms, fine. The United States Consul at 
Seoul writes that the export, and consequently the production, is prob- 
ably double this amount, due to smuggling over the border and gold 
carried away in passengers' baggage. 



Bespecting the production of gold and silver in Mexico in 1895, the 
Bureau of the Mint has received the followiug information from the 
Department of the Treasury of Mexico: 

Production of Gold and Silver in Mexico during the Calendar Year 1S96. 



Description. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Weight. 


Valno. 


Weight. 


Valae. 


Coined 


Kilograms. 

783.481 

7,489.498 


$504,193 
5,058,534 


Kilograms. 
634, 952. 338 
826, 056. 138 

1,461,008.470 


$24,832,351 


Sxported 


33.798,067 






ToUl 


8,272.970 


5,5«2,727 


58, 630, 438 
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Production of Gold and Silver in Mexico, etc.— CoDtinned. 



RECAPITULATION. 



DeAcription. 



Goia 

Silver 

Total gold and silver 



Weight. 



KUogratns. 

8,272.979 
1,461,008.476 



1,460,281.455 



Value. 



$5,562,727 
58.630,438 



64,193,165 



These amoants do not coDstitnto the total prodaction of gold and silyer for 1895, 
bat the above amounts show two of its most important factors. Data necessary for 
the proper estimates of the quantities of precious metals in the possession of miners 
and mine owners, as well as of the amounts deposited in the banks, the quantities 
employed in the arts and industries, and the amount which is secretly exported from 
the country, notwithstanding the precautions taken by the Government to prevent 
such smuggling, are still wanting. 

The prodaction of silver in Mexico given above appears in the table 
of the world's production of gold and silver as the silver ontpnt of 
Mexico in 1895, this Bureau having no data of the quantities retained 
by miners and smelters, or of those deposited in Banks, employed in the 
industrial arts, or clandestinely exported. 

In the case of the gold product of Mexico in 1895, as in 1894, this 
Bureau, for the same reason, has felt it incumbent to change the item 
of the gold exports, as the imports of gold bullion and the amount 
of gold obtained by private refineries in the United States from Mexi- 
can ores imported into the United States in 1895 were almost as large 
as the total exports of gold from Mexico as given in the statement 
above furnished by the Treasury Department of that country. 

The amount of gold bullion imported from Mexico and deposited at 
the United States Assay Office at New York and at the Mint at San 
Francisco is shown by the following correspondence: 



United States Assay Office at New York, 

Superintendent's Office, 

June 18, 1896. 

Sir: In reply to yours of the 15th instant I give below the amount of gold bullion 

received at this institution from Mexico during the calendar year 1895. It was aU 

stamped as coming direct from Mexico. 

We have received no refined gold bullion as coming from Mexico. 

Gold deposits $194,546.36 

Parted from silver 366,228.52 

Respectfully, yours, 

Andrew Mason, Superintmndaiu. 
Hon. R. E. Preston, 

Director of the Mint, Washington, D, C. 
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Mint of the United States at San Francisco, 

Superintendent's Office, 

June 22, 1896, 

Sir: Replying to yonrs of the 15tli instant I beg to state that the total amount of 

j^old bnllion deposited at this mint for the calendar year ending December 31, 1895, 

from Mexico, was 27,130.026 standard ounces, all of which was crude. No refined 

bullion deposited. 

Respectfully, yours, John Daggett, 

Superintendent, 
Hon. R. £. Preston, 

Director of the Mint, Washington, D. C. 

Considering that the private refineries of the United States extracted 
185,943 ounces, fine, of gold from Mexican ores and bullion imported 
into this country in 1895, and the data contained in the above letters, 
this Bureau feels constrained to use the figures supplied it by the pri- 
vate refineries of the United States and by the superintendents of the 
United States Assay Office at I^ew York and the United States Mint 
at San Francisco, instead of the figures officially communicated by the 
Mexican Government. The gold product of Mexico in 1895 is, therefore, 
estimated to have been as follows : 



Description. 



Qold coined iu Mexico 

Gold extracted from Mexican ores and bullion by United States private reflnerioe. 

Gold bullion deposited at United States assay office at New York 

Gold bullion deposited at United States mint at San Francisco 

Total 



Value. 



$504,198 

3, 843, 783 

660,775 

504,745 

5,413,496 



As Mexico exxx>rts quantities of gold ore and, doubtless, some bullion, 
to countries other than the United States, as it retains some at home, 
and employs some in the industrial arts, it seems reasonable to esti- 
mate the total gold product of Mexico in 1895, at $6,000,000, represent- 
ing 9,028 kilograms, fine, at which figure it appears in the table of the 
world's production of gold and silver in this report. 

LAS PRIETAS MINERAL REGION.^ 

I have the honor to transmit herewith an English translation from the Nogales 
(Ariz.) Oasis of an interesting sketch from a Mexican newspaper of the mineral 
region of Las Prietas, in this consular district, which, as is stated therein, " intelli- 
gent miners, native and foreign," regard as " one of the most important mining 

regions of the entire world.'' 

Frank W. Robert^, Coneul, 
NOGALES, December 28, 1895, 

MINERAL DISTRICT OF LAS PRIETAS, 80N0RA, MEXICO. 

It was toward the middle of the last centary (ahont the year 1743) when, according 
to reliable accounts, the existence of rich deposits of gold in this most important 
region of onr State became known, the mines Sierritas, Verde, Agaa, and Colorada 



* Consnlar Report, March, 183^, "p. ^^, 
5753 P M 95 19 
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being thns discoyered and worked by Jesuit miasionariea, wbo established at that 
time the real of Aigame as the nearest point to water for the treatment of the ores, 
which they took ont in larf^e quantities from said mines until the persistent molesta- 
tion of the Pima and Seri tribes compelled them to abandon the district. After- 
wards, in 1790, miners from Aigame and Las Placitas exploited for eight or ten years 
with good results the mines Prietas, Verde, and others, but some of them becoming 
flooded and others abandoned they all remained at the mercy of the chloriders, who 
many years worked them after their own fashion without greater advantage. 

The importance of these mines was revealed solely by observing the magnitude of 
the ancient workings, the large number of arastras, the immense dumps of tailings, 
and the ruins of large buildings, which still are to be seen at said points, Aigame and 
Las Placitas, known at that time as the ** Real de Candelaria.'' 

The mines being abandoned for the space of many years, the active and expert 
miner, Don Ricardo Johnson, more practical but less fortunate, denoanced the 
known group of Minas Prietas, under the denominations of San Juan, Delfina, 
Amparo, Florencia, and Creston, and for some years, under the protection of the 
house of Ortiz Bros., of Hermosillo, worked them with prosperous or adverse for- 
tune until he sold the first four for $150,000 to a rich North American Company, 
which immediately began to work them systematically, establishing large reduction 
works at a cost of more than $300,000, and in a short time took out many millions of 
doUarH until 1891, when the interior works being carelessly destroyed by fire and the 
company being aware that the value of the ore had decreased, it was content to nom- 
inally preserve its property in said mines without nudertaking any new work upon 
them, such as was necessary to put them in paying condition. Subsequently they 
have been purchased by the Creston -Colorada Mining Company. 

The works undertaken by said North American company were to open interior 
communication betweeu the two mother veins, of which the said four claims are 
composed, and which run parallel from east to west with an inclination of 80'^ to 85^, 
by means of a vertical shaft between the two veins to a depth of 800 feet, from which 
shaft start crosscuts or tunnels at every 100 feet. The thickness of the first vein is 
80 feet and of the second 17 feet, with stringers of pay ore of different dimensions 
and an assay value of 15 ounces of gold and 10 ounces of silver per ton. Intelligent 
experts are of the opinion that these mines are not sufficiently exploited and that 
they are susceptible of producing a great fortune. 

In 1886 Messrs. Chamberlain and Price (Americans from the State of Ohio), whose 
heirs now form the Creston -Colorada Mining Company, bought of Mr. Johnson the 
Creston mine, which may be considered as the extension of Minas Prietas, together 
with the Santa Cruz and Colorada, for the sum of $200,000. He afterwards received 
$500,000 in gold by way of compromise in a lawsuit he brought against said gentle- 
men, which gentlemen, as I have said, are now the actual holders of the principal 
mines of the place. The works undertaken up to the present time in these rich 
properties are : In the Creston, a vertical shaft which now reaches the 980-foot level, 
with galleries at every 100 feet, tho thickness of the veins and the value of the ores 
being similar to those of Minas Prietas; in the Santa Cruz the works consist solely 
of a vertical prospecting shaft which barely reaches 200 feet, and in the Colorada an 
inclined shaft that measures from 800 to 900 feet on the foot wall or bed of the vein, 
with three levels with galleries, the first 1,100 feet, the second 900, and the third 400, 
with several shafts or productive works. The thickness of the vein is 6 to 8 feet, 
with an average value of $200 per ton, both the Creston and Colorada having power- 
ful hoisting machinery for raising their ores, which are treated iu the Prietas mill 
(lately remodeled) and in another no less large erected on the ** Colorada claim." The 
management of all these works is Intrusted to truly expert hands, for the present 
superintendent, Mr. Howell Hines, is giving this great enterprise all the push it 
demands, and under skillful administration the company has earned many millions 
of dollars. 

The Important mines — Amarillas, Verde, aud Grand Central— are also no leas rich 
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properties belonging to divers owners, in which systematic work has been under- 
taken and powerful machinery erected for treating their ores. 

There are besides new mines belonging to the Union Mining Company — 17 in 
number — covering an area of 4 leagues in circumference, in which extensive pros- 
pecting work has been done with good results. Blanca Julia and Fortuna are two 
prospecting shafts that now reach the depth of 150 and 200 feet with good hoisting 
machinery. The}' are being opened by a Mexican company for the purpose of cut- 
ting the principal veins that cross the district from east to west in that section and 
the now very important mine, La Patria, which, from a single prospect, has become a 
rich mine with a promising future, the ores of which pay a value of $100 gold per ton. 

The prospect shaft known as Zaragoza, with a depth of 200 feet, is worthy of 
being mentioned on account of its promising future. 

Intelligent miners, native and foreign, agree that this is one of the most impor- 
tant mining regions of the entire world. Many good miners, guarded by the mys- 
tery of traditional richness, awaken the cupidity of men of enterprise, who do not 
hesitate to risk their capital in truly colossal works of exploration or in new 
discoveries in this favored region. The satisfactory outcome of some of these 
discoveries has led to the formation of mutual companies dedicated exclusively 
to the development of mines. 

The notable progress of the towns of Miuas Prietas and La Colorada, their con- 
stant activity, the great and constant influx of people who arrive day by day in 
search of work or transactions of some other kind, the very expensive installations 
of machinery completed in a relatively short time, and others projected, prove in a 
striking manner that the star of progress makes its powerful influence felt by shed- 
ding everywhere its vivifying rays, and making us prophesy that the day is not far 
distant when this rich portion of our country will be the emporium of a great min- 
ing and commercial center. 

NORWAY. 

The production of gold in Norway is insignificaat. 

At the Kougsberg silver works, according to the information fur- 
nished by the Norwegian Government in answer to our interrogatories, 
argentiferous ores were extracted, from July 1, 1894, to June 30, 1895, 
containiLg an estimated amount of fine silver of 6,082 kilograms, of the 
coining value of $252,768, at which figure the product of Norway's sil- 
ver mines in the calendar year 1895 may be placed. 

PBRU. 

The gold product of Pera, in 1895 estimated as equal to the exports of 
that metal from the Republic, was 96.47 kilograms, fine, of the coining 
value of $64,114. There was, however, in that year, as there is in every 
year, some clandestine exportation, and this represents, therefore, only 
a portion of the gold output of the country in that year. 

The silver product of Peru in 1895 is made up of the following items, 
officially supplied in answer to interrogatories: 

Kilograms, fine. 

Deposited at the mints 98,387.734 

Exported 12.970 

Total 98,400.704 

of the coining value of $4,089,533, at which figure Peru's output of 
silver in 1895 appears in the table of the world's production of the 
precious metals in this report. 
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There is a slight error in the last report of this series in the estimate 
made of the gold product of Pern in 1894. The estimate should be 
corrected thus: 

KilogniDS, fine. 

Depo0ited at the mints 100,604.316 

Exported 90.695 

Total 100,695.011 

of the coining value of $4,184,878, at which corrected figure the silver 
output of Peru in 1894 appears in this report. 

RUSSIA. 

According to the official information received, the production of 
gold in Russia in 1895 was 43,478.239607 kilograms, of the value of 
149,750,779.75 francs, or 37,437,694 rubles ($28,894,413), corresponding 
to a fine weight of 43,476 kilograms. 

The product of silver was 12,108.660672 kilograms, of the value of 
2,691,385 francs (French coining value), or 672,846 rubles, representing 
a coining value of $519,303, corresponding to a fine weight of 12,495 
kilograms. 

The following account of the gold production of Russia is by Dr. 
Hauchecorne, and constitutes part of the paper laid by him before the 
Berlin Silver Commission on "The production of gold and silver." 

The gold production of Russia took its rise toward the middle of the last century 
in the region which since then has remained the most important for the Russian 
metal-mining industry, in the Ural, and in particular in the East Ural portion of the 
gOYomment of Perm, in the region of Yekaterinboorg, where in 1745 the deposits of 
Berezofsk, 12 kilometers (7.4 miles) northeast of Yekaterinboorg, were discovered. 

At that point, in old crystalline schists (talc, chloritic, and clay schists), there 
occurred vast veins of a fine-grained granite, poor in feldspar, distinguished as 
beresite, and characterized by a high content of sulphur pyrite. It is traversed by 
feeble quartz veins, which carry the gold. 

Similar occurrences of quartz veins were afterwards discovered at Miask and at 
Troitsk, south of Yekaterinboorg, and their exploitation was begun. 

Other workable occurrences of gold in the rock of this region belong to diorite 
veins and serpentines, as, for example, that in the valley of Salimonov near Kyshtim. 

A very successful gold and silver mining industry was also begun in the Altai 
Mountains, in the government of Tomsk, on lodes occurring in crystalline schists 
and in Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous strata. 

The importance of this lode-mining industry, whose principal locality is the Snake 
Mountain near Smeinogorsk, hafi greatly diminished in recent time. 

In fact, in the case of the Russian gold production, mining operations are of 
relatively small importance as compared to the production from gold gravels. 

This is true, first of all, of the Ural region itself, which in its valleys, especially 
on the east side, contains numerous important gold gravel deposits, and this over 
the whole extent from Bogoslovsk, in about 60° north latitude, to the region of the 
Orenboorg Cossacks, in 52^ north latitude. Bogoslovsk, Goroblagodatsk, Nizhnee, 
Tagbilsk, Bizersk, Berezovsk, Kyshtimsk, Miask, Troitsk, and Katchgar are known 
as rich localities. 

The thickness of the gold-bearing alluviums occurring there in general is not 
large, being on an average one-half to 1 meter (1.6 feet to 3.2 feet), exceptionally 
rising to 4 meters (13.1 feet). They are covered by barren material, on the thickness 
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of which, as compared to the gold contents of the allavial deposits, the possibility 
of exploitation depends. 

The gold content is there said to be on an average about 1.3 grams per ton of ore, 
and, in general, permits a paying industry in most of the washings. Of greater 
importance still than the Ural alluvial gold washings are those of Siberia; first, 
West Siberia, with the government of Tomsk and the Altai Mountains, but especi- 
!i\]y East Siberia, with the governments of Yeniseisk, Irkutsk, Yakutsk; in the lat- 
ter, especially south of the Lena; between the rivers Yitim and Olekma, where, 
among others, very considerable washings are carried on near Olekminsk ; also in 
Transbaikalia (Nerchinsk), and recently, with especially great success, in the Amur 
region. 

In recent time new gold gravels have also been discovered east of Yakutsk, on the 
Amgun River, between the Lena and Aldan rivers. 

The development of the gold-washing industry in Siberia progressed from west to 
east, from the Ural first into West Siberia and then advancing farther and farther 
into East Siberia. 

It may further be mentioned that paying gold gravels are also known to exist in 
the part of Turkestan recently acquired by Russia, in the river basins of the Syr 
Darya and the 111 (near Kuldja). 

The following table gives a summary of the total production of Russia, with the 
addition of the masses of the worked-up raw material of the washings, as well as of 
the worked-np ore of the mines, the resulting average gold content, as well as the 
number of workmen employed and of the works in operation. Like all the follow- 
ing statistical data, it is taken from H. Mayer's paper on '' Coinage matters and 
precious-metal production of Russia/' which derived them from the statistics of the 
Russian mining industry by Kulibin. The weights have been converted into 
kilograms. 



Year. 



1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 



Total product. 



Puds. 
2,644 
2,244i 
2,207 
2, 181i 
2,178 
2,015} 
2,0411 
2,128i 
2, 1461 
2,274i 
2,403^ 
2,600 



'KUoffram*. 
43,308 
86, 761 
36, 151 
35.733 
35,676 
33,010 
33,437 
34,862 
35,164 
37,256 
39,380 
40,961 



Washed 

sand and 

quarts, 

in millions 

of puds. 



1,300,000 
1,177,000 
1,127,000 
1, 166, 000 
1,200,000 
1,164,000 
1, 239, 000 
1,350,000 
1, 352, 000 
1,370,000 
1,416,000 



Average contents in— 



100 pnds sand. 



Dolii. 
77 
73 
72 
69 
698 
64 
60i 
58 
58| 
62 
63| 



Chrafiu. 
3.42 
3.24 
3.10 
3.06 
3.10 
2.84 
2.68 
2.57 
2.61 
2.75 
2.82 



1,000 

kilo. 

grams 

sand. 



Orams. 
2.08 
1.97 
1.94 
1.88 
1.89 
1.73 
1.64 
1.57 
1.59 
1.68 
1.72 



Komber 
of work> 
men em- 
ployed. 



87,337 
82, 102 

(f) 
73,701 

76,465 
75,384 
73,612 
82,237 
84,256 
84,562 
82,108 



Kmnber 
of works 
in opera- 
tion. 



1,306 
1,306 
1,226 
1,292 
1,306 
1,363 
1,446 
1,681 
1,790 
1,824 
1,742 



It should be remarked that the figures of the total production are notably higher 
than those from the statements of the United States Director of the Mint, or, respec- 
tively, of the Mineral Industry of Rothwell, as shown by the subjoined Table 1. 

As Knlibin's tables are taken from official material in St. Petersburg, they may be 
regarded as more correct. 

The above table shows in general a fall from 1880 to 1885, and then a rise to the 
end of 1891. 

The total production includes also the output of tU© &\i\i\«rtWQLCMiTsa^\i\sx.'^v\^^svW^^ 
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in the Ural and in Siberia, including the Altai. That ontpnt; in detail, reached the 
following amoontfl in 1882-1890: 



Year. 



1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1880. 
1800. 



Id 
SlberU. 


Id the 
Unl. 


OuneeM. 


Okimm. 


5.070 


31,860 


5.015 


40,734 


10,513 


87,510 


0.066 


48,032 


17,586 


63,304 


17,553 


68,672 


12,377 


78,220 


13,535 


77,096 


12.602 


80.682 



Thns it apiiears that the production of the mines, especially in the Ural region, has 
steadily risen from a total of 1,149 kilograms to 2,900 kilograms, or in the proportion 
to thu total production from 2.65 per cent in 1882 to 7.36 per cent in 1890. In any 
case, however, it constitutes but a very small part of the total production. 

The share which the various districts have in the total production is shown in the 
subjoined Table. From that table it appears that by far the largest share — in 1890 
it was 25,895 kilograms (832,524 ounces) out of 36,307 kilograms (1,167,270 ounces)— 
belongs to the more recent industry in East Siberia. It furthermore appears that in 
this latter region, too, only the last-opened gold fields of the Amur district and of the 
other new districts of the east show a considerable rise in the output, while in all 
the other districts there has been a great falling off. 

Thus the gold production of Russia exhibits the same process that took place also 
in the other countries rich in gold. The exhaustion of the gold gravel deposits by 
a method practicable without a great outlay of effort, capital, and intelligence, 
impels the promoters to seek a substitute for the decreasing profit, and thus the 
industry gradually progresses into new districts, until the limits of the deposits or 
a natural boundary is reached, in this case the sea. In other gold lands, easy of 
access, this process has been passed through rapidly. In Asiatic Russia, on the other 
hand, it is very much retarded by various difficulties of transportation, of conditions 
of industry and labor, of the procuring of capital, and to a notable degree also by 
the rigor of the climate. 

But while in the most important of the other gold lands the exhaustion of the 
gravel beds was immediately followed by the search for the original sites and their 
development, and a vigorous mining industry sprang up on these, no Important gold 
mines have yet been developed in the Siberian districts, although from the nature of 
the country rock and the richness of the gold gravels the existence of paying lodes 
can not be doubted. 

Under these circumstances the gold production of Russia is for the present depend- 
ent in the main on the continuance of the aUuvial gold gravels. In view of the wide 
distribution of the known gold gravel areas, and in view of the above-mentioned 
conditions which hamper and retard the exploitation, a long continuance of the 
Russian gold production may certainly be expected, and in view of the immense 
extent of the Russian Empire in Asia it may be assumed that new deposits of that 
kind will be discovered. 

There can be no doubt, however, that these gravels will be eventually exhausted, 
and that in this way the Russian contribution to the gold supply of the earth will 
vanish, unless subterranean gold deposits are opened. The zeal with which in recent 
time the accurate geologic examination of the Asiatic regions, and in particular of 
the conditions of ore deposits, has been undertaken by the geologic committee at 
St. Petersburg, will be of the greatest utility for the attainment of that end. 
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The silver prodnotion of Rassia is unimportant. Its most important center is the 
mining industry on the lodes of the Altai Mountains, which contain silver oresy 
together with silver-bearing lead ores, copper ores, and zinc ores, as well as native 
gold. The operations on more recent discoveries in the district of Nerchinsk, in the 
Turai region of the Kirghise steppe, and in the Caucasus have not thus far led to 
any notable result. 

The production in 1890 was in all 14,600 kilograms (469,390 ounces), of which 11,200 
kilograms (360,080 ounces) came from the Altai mines. 



Spain produces no gold. 

The official information received relative to the silver yield of Spain 
in 1895; is as follows: 

Kilograms. 

Production of mines from silver ores, properly called pure silver 10, 268 

From silver-lead ores, 181,438 tons, containing with an average of 430 

grams silver per ton 78,016 

From iron-silver ores 115 

From lead ores, 85,621 tons, containing with an average of 250 grams silver 

per ton 21,405 

Total pure silver corresponding to the production of silver ores in 1895. 109, 804 

of the coining value of $4,563,454. 

SWEDBN. 

According to the information famished in answer to interrogatories, 
the production of gold in Sweden in 1895 was 78.59 kilograms, fine, of 
the value of $52,231, and the production of silver 1,186.84 kilograms, 
of the coining value of $49,325. 

URUGUAY. 

From the information furnished by the Government of Uruguay in 
answer to interrogatories, the commercial value of the rough gold 
extracted from the mines of Uruguay in 1895 was $27,041.32, which 
represents 40.7 kilograms, fine, at which figure the gold output of that 
country is placed in the table of the world's production of gold and 
silver. No silver mines are worked in Uruguay. 

VBNBZUELA. 

No information has been received relative to the production of the 
precious metals in Venezuela during the year 1895. 

The gold product of that country in 1895 is assumed to have been 
the same as in 1894. 
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!•— Deposits and Purchases of Gold and Silver, bt Wbigbt, 



Description of depotit. 



GOLD. 

Domestic baUion, nnrefloed 

Domettic bnlUoD, FBilnsd 

Dometticooiii tmitfemd firom TreMory 
Domestic coin mntilated and abraded ... 

FofsigD balUon, tmrefinsd 

Foreign bnllioD, refined 

Foreign coin melted 

Jewelers* bars, old pUte, etc 



COOIAQB Mom. 



Philadelphia. 



Total deposits. 
Bedeposits: 

Fine bars 

Unpartod bars.. 



Total gold reoeiTod. 



StLYKB. 

Domestic bnllion, unrefined 

Domestic bullion, refined 

Domestic coin transferred trvm Treasury . 

Domestic coin worn and nncmront 

Trade dollars, uncorrent 

Foreign bullion, unrefined 

Foreign coin melted 

Jewelers' bars, old plate, etc 



Total deposits. 
Redoposite : 

Fine bars 

Unpartedbars... 



Total silver receiysd 



Qold and silver deposits and purchases . . 
Bedeposits: 

Gold 

Silver 



Total gold and silver received. 



Standard ou. 
27,806.017 

29.918.812 

11,754.970 

12.763.338 

2,864.330 



79.672 
47.185.818 



San Franoisoo. 



Standard ou, 
241,628.838 

878,687.882 



1,053.615 
80,223.252 



131,962.457 

1,080,688.003 
423.295.569 



1,635,946.929 



1,704.73 

803,741.18 

1,536,116.87 

1,350.21 

290.17 

2,196.83 



60,063.47 



2,404,462.96 

69,471.58 
103,582.58 



2,577,517.07 



2,536,425.417 

1,503,984.472 
173, 051 11 



4,213,463.999 



31,851.868 
1,786.658 



1,186,182.013 

14,862.846 
41, 189. 826 



1,240,734.185 



41,720.84 



Carson. 



Standard azt. 
85,422.608 



35.422.608 



New Orlesos. 



Standardott. 
173.096 



855.061 
7.76L098 



151 
3,506.006 



12,787.271 



85,422.608 



181.828.73 



154,854.57 
101.30 



10,840.28 



60L06 



207,118.05 



178,879.94 



386,997.90 



1.892,800.063 

55,552.172 
178,879.94 



1,626,732.175 



12,787.271 



40.52 



1,810,606.50 

500. 3S 

.87 

1.253.11 



181,828.72 



181,828.72 



217,25L828 



217,251.328 



2,642.50 



1,315,133.83 



1,815,133.83 



1,327,981.101 



1,327,921.101 
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DURING THE CALKNDAR YBAR EXDBD DRCXMBXB 81, 1895. 



▲flSAT OFFICES. 


ToU). , 


New York. 


Deover. 


BoiM. 


Helena 


Cliar lotto. 


8t Louie. 


Standard off. 
231.489.068 

807,120.746 


Standard ott, 
143.823.654 

84,041.610 


Standard ot». 
52,674.474 


Standard ou 
121.63C.779 


Standardou. 
14,783.618 


Standardou. 
669.124 

271.933 


Standard ozi. 
869,541.115 

1. 799. 990 983 






.......... ... 


11, 764. 970 


82,003.427 
93,162.064 

619,424.092 
30,609.157 

126,610.654 


14.804 
281.894 








631.245 
498.755 


47,810.970 




2.488.961 




137. 273. 754 






619 424.092 


80.785 
1.282.946 










03.030.083 




107.630 


180.479 


8,029.698 


183,728.879 


1.940.660,208 

128,506.634 
647.720 


229.474.783 


52,674.474 


124.127.300 


14,868.997 


5,000.756 


3.732,054.890 
1. 218, 647. 888 


687.443 


12.918.331 


2,124.867 




17.890 


480. 781. 146 






2.064,803.562 


330.062.196 


65,693.806 


126,261.727 


14,863.997 


5.018.045 


6.481.483.026 


288,706.63 
5,658,804.34 


42,540.17 
1,023.70 


16,769.47 


48.796.92 


1,000.09 


29.60 


618,186.69 
6,463.560.22 










8, 001, 167. 94 


2,070.91 

74.88 

1,000,677.10 

63,135.60 

006,961.74 












4,022.75 












865.42 


85.94 

.13 

875.99 




1,088.27 




50.81 


1.075,660.84 






63. 185. 73 




28.09 


39.52 


1,034.13 


670.706.50 






7,681,450.70 

5.709.86 
1,173.29 


48,975 93 


15,769.47 


44,922.28 


1,069.61 


1.123.64 


11,896,875.09 
75.241.44 


560 74 


2,942.94 


749.89 




8 64 


287, 881. 97 






7,688,892.85 


44,626.67 


18.712.41 


45, 672. 17 


1,089.61 


1,127.18 


12,259.998.60 


9,022,000.906 

134,244.354 
6,942.16 


278,460.683 

687.443 
560.74 


68,443.944 

12. 918. 331 
2,942.94 


169.049.640 

2.124.367 
749.89 


15,968.607 


6,124.296 

17.890 
3.64 


16,028,929.986 
1.699.429.029 




363,123.41 






0,753,196.412 


274,688.866 


84,806.215 


171,923.897 


15,953.607 


6,145.825 


17.691,482.425 
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II.^Deposits and Purchabbs of Gold and Silver, by Value, 



DMCiiptioD of deposit 


COWAOI MINTS. 


Pbiladelphia. 


San Franoisoo. 


Carson. 


New Orleans. 


GOLD. 

DomMtio bQllioo. aiir66o6d 


$509,693.84 

566,629.06 

218,697.11 

237,457.46 

63.289.86 


$4,496,420.24 
16,346,751.29 


$659,025.26 


$8,219.26 


DomfMtlo bnllion rmfiiMid ..«^.....^T..^Tr 


DomMtiocoin trmnsferred from Treasnry . 
DomABtlc ooln matllAUMl and Abraded , . 






19,600.28 
562.293.06 




15,906.48 
141.466.06 


Foraicni bullion, onreflnod .............. 




Por^ini bnllion rsflnod 




Foraim coin moltod 


1.482.27 
877.866.38 


592,692.89 
83,240.15 




7,426.07 
66,883.83 


Jewelen' ban, old plate, etc .... 






Total deiKMito 


2,455,115.48 

20,105.840.05 
7,875.266.40 


22.049.897.91 

267, 206. U 
766.322.34 


659,025.26 


237.90172 


Redeposito: 

Fine bars 


rTnnart4>d bam r.rrr.Tt 












Total ffold received .....r. .,...*.. 


30,486,221.98 


23.063.426.60 


659,025.26 


237.902.72 




BILVBR. 
Domoaiic bnllion. nnreflnod ............. 


1,968.09 

935,262.46 

1.787.48L45 

1,571.15 

387.65 

2,555.73 


48,547.88 


211,582.50 


47.15 


Domestic bullion. re6ned 


Domestic ooin transferred from Treasnry . 


179, 612. 59 
117.88 




1.525,17411 

582.20 

1.01 

1,458.16 


Domestic ooln worn and nncnrrent 




Trade dollars, nncnrrent 




Foreiin) bnllion. anreJQned 


12,032.88 




Foreisn coin melted • 




Jewelers' bars old nlate. etc ............ 


68,728.40 


600.41 




8.074.91 






Total deposits 


2, 797, 920. 63 

80,830.66 
120,532.40 


241,010.09 


211.582.50 


1,530.337.54 


Redeposits: 

Fine bars 


tlnnarted bars 


208,151.20 












Total silver received 


2,099.292.59 


449, 161. 29 


211,582.50 


1.530,337.54 




Gold and silver deposits and purchases.. 
Redeposits : 

Gold 


5,253,036.01 

27,981,106.45 
201,372.06 


22,290.906.00 

1,033.528.78 
208.151.20 


870,607.76 


1,768,240.26 


Silver 




.... 








Total gold and silver received 


33,435.514.52 


23,532.587.08 


870,607.76 


1,768, 24a 26 
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DURING THE CALENDAR YKAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1895. 



A8BAT OFFICES. 


Total. 


New York. 


Denver. 


Boite. 


Helena. 


Charlotte. 


St. Lonift. 


$4,306,773.36 
15,016,190.02 


$2,675,788.91 
1,568,564.84 


$979,900.21 


$2,961,037.74 


$274,111.96 


$12, 44a 82 
5.059.22 


$16,177,609.10 

38,488,204.88 

218,697.11 

880,204.11 

2,553,980.31 

11,524,169.15 

1,172,662.93 

3,418,202.89 








507.087.02 

1,738,061.66 

11,524,100.15 

570,588.96 
2,355,547.05 


297.24 
5,285.24 








9,883.63 
9,279.16 




46,806.25 








672.74 
23,868.76 












2,002.28 


2.427.62 


56,366.47 




36,103,427.12 

2,209,472.26 
12,050.60 


4.269,297.78 


979,990.21 


2,800,846.22 


276,539.48 


98,037.30 


69.483,579.43 
22. 672. 518. 75 


10.929.17 


240,841.04 


39.628.10 




882.84 


8,944,765.49 




38,414,049.98 


4.280,226.90 


1.220.331.25 


2,348,860.82 


276,539.48 


98,370.14 


101,050,868.67 


837,113.18 
6,584,790.61 


49,501.28 
1,191.21 


18,849.91 


50,962.52 


1,221.92 


84.44 


719,844.48 
7.521.244.18 










8.492,868.15 


2,409.79 

86.56 

1.234,242.U 

78,466.88 

706,306.02 


• 










4.681.02 












425.21 


41.82 

.15 

487.51 




1,277.96 




69.60 


. 1.251. 67a 06 






78,467.03 




82.69 


45.99 


1.203.85 


780,528.28 


8,938,415.87 

6,714.02 
1,864.12 


51, 171. 96 


18,349.91 


52,273.19 


1.267.91 


1,307.39 


13,848,686.41 
87,553.68 


640.86 


8,424.51 


872.60 




4.83 


884,969.92 




8,946,498.51 


51,812.84 


21. 774. 42 


53,145.79 


1,267.91 


1,811.62 


14,266,180.01 


45.041,842.49 

2,311,522.86 
8.078.14 


4,820,460.71 

10,929.17 
640.86 


996,340.12 

240,841.04 
8,424.51 


2,861,619.41 

88,523.10 
872.60 


277,807.89 


94,344.69 

832.84 
4.28 


83,277,215.84 

81,617,284.24 
422.548.60 








47,861,443.40 


4,332,039.74 


1,242,105.67 


2,402,015.11 


277,807.39 


94,681.76 


115,317,048.68 
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III«^Dbpo8it8 of Unbsfikbd Gold of Domxstig Production, with thk States 

not di0tributbd, by wsigut, during thx 



SOUTM. 



Al*bMD» 

AlaakA 

Arison* 

CalifomiA 

Connectloat — 

Colorado 

Goorgla 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraaka 

Nevada 

New Mexico . . . 
North Carolina. 

Oregon 

South Carolina . 
Sooth DakoU . . 

Tenneasee 

Tezaa 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington — 

Wyoming 

Other sooroee . . 



Total nnreflned gold 
Refined gold 



Total gold. 



OOIMAai MIMTB. 



Philadelphia. 



10.483 

77.070 

851.887 

252.067 



0,282.288 

780.064 

486.617 

60.070 

8.574 

17.182 

22.409 



85.156 
217.867 

13.474 

205.586 

14,645.802 

11.007 



28.070 

101.020 

14.266 

32.184 

612.060 



San Frandaoo. 



Standard ou. 



15,802.488 

85,141.744 

166.520.062 



24.688 



4,730.500 



102.166 



000.212 
807.106 



7,408.074 



8,U0.765 



27,306.017 
20,018.812 



57,314.820 



4,880.613 



18.485 



241,628.838 
878,687.882 



1, 120, 266. 720 



Caraon. 



Standard ws. 



6,471. 



New Orleans. 



Standard ou. 

145.685 



28,884.158 



117.157 



35,422.606 



35,422.608 



13.121 



13.387 



173.085 



173.035 
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AND Territories Producing the Same, and of Rkfuobd Domxatic Bullion, 
Calendar Year ended December 81, 1896. 



AflBAT OmOBS. 


ToteL 


New York. 


DenTer. 


Boise. 


Helena. 


ChArlotte. 


St. Louie. 


Standard ou. 


Standard au. 


Standard otM. 


Standard ou. 


Standard o£*. 


Standard ots. 


Standard ou. 
156.148 


84.903 

3,650.790 

106.739 

6.768 

10,814.126 

74.664 

4,621.664 

1.890.418 


8.809 

2,890.202 

24.128 




2,810.107 






18,823.872 
41,962.093 






18.020 
19.684 








178,394.828 








6.763 


122,830.611 




240.567 




9.382 


143, 20L 613 




6,006.898 


6,880.237 


746.870 


82,088.582 


14,245.817 


45.481 


56,900.631 




1,960.897 












8.574 


21.809.666 


150.768 




97,065.649 




7.274 


118,712.540 






82.486 


28,245.806 

4,712.578 

575.879 

18.050 


338.637 
7.962.465 










66; 418. 812 




253.755 




560.338 


13,782.247 




2,117.879 


2,911.125 


115.257 


20,590.892 


1,084.979 




29,487.883 


6,606.666 




6,90L202 


152,714.808 
6.968 


8,448.766 




26.011 




170.884.971 








17.975 












12.397 


2,696.639 
L696 


3,958.778 










9,786.261 






4.075 




196.700 


5.746 
1,350.638 




5.784.676 
50.318 




10,104.291 


30.962 
4,966.066 








1,464.052 








5,611.610 














231,489.068 
807,120.746 


148,828.654 
84,041.610 


52,674.474 


121,530.779 


14,738.518 


669.124 
271.933 


869,54L115 
1,799,990.963 










1,088,609.814 


227.866.264 


52.674.474 


121,530.779 


14,788.618 


94L057 


2,669,532.098 
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1T«— Deposits of Unbbfinbd Gold or Domestio Production, with thk Statis 

NOT DiSTRIBUTBD, BT VAI.UE, DURING THX 



Source. 



AlAbaniA 

AlaakA 

AriconA 

CalifomiA 

Connecticut — 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Kebraaka 

l^eyada 

Xew Mexico — 
North Carolina. 

Oregon 

South Carolina . 
South Dakota . . 

Tenneeaee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington ... 

Wyoming 

Other sources . . 



Total unrefined gold 
Befined gold 



Total gold . 



COnrAGB MINTS. 



Philadelphia. 



$196. 08 
1,438.86 
6,538.50 
4,706.74 



172,083.75 

14,624.46 

8,123.11 

1,115.89 

158.52 

318.73 

418.47 



654.10 
4,053.34 

260.68 

5,498.34 

272,472.41 

204.78 



429.38 

3,554.03 

265.23 

597.84 

11,387.16 



500, 693. 34 
556, 629. 06 



1,066,322.40 



San Francisco. 



$295,674.10 

668,799.89 

3,098,047.48 



468.38 



87,823.26 



1,900.76 



74,403.95 
8,853.13 



139,499.05 



58,042.14 



81,667.22 



250.88 



4,495,420.24 
16,346,751.29 



20,842,171.53 



Carson. 



$120,396.15 



NewOrlaam. 



536, 449. 45 



2,179.66 



650, 025. 26 



659, 025. 26 



$2,7ia05 



244.11 



34.48 



230.64 



3,219.21 



S, 219.9 
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AND Territories Producing the Same, and of Refined Domestic Bullion, 
Calendar Year ended December 31, 1895. 



ASSAY OFFICES. 


Total. 


New York. 


Benyer. 


Boiae. 


Helena.. 


Charlotte. 


St. Lonia. 














$2,905.08 


$649.36 

e6,06L21 

1,885.84 

125.82 

201,183.04 

1,888.81 

85,984.44 

35,170.57 


$163.89 

63,771.20 

448.80 




$52,281.06 






350.202.27 






$335.26 
365.28 


780. 504. 06 








3, 225. 960. 29 








125.82 


2,285,220.67 




4,475.06 




174. 55 


2. 664. 216. 05 




$111,746.94 


128,004.41 

1,058,614.54 

36,286.46 


13,895.26 


$596,903.85 


265.038.46 


846. 16 














159. 52 


898,133.32 


2,804.70 




1,805,312.54 




135.33 


2,208,605.88 
418. 47 






432,480.10 

87,675.87 

10,714.03 

836.81 


6,818.83 
147,952.84 










1. 049. 652. 33 




4, 721. 02 




10,592.24 


255, 483. 66 




39,393.09 


54, 160. 46 


2,144.82 


383,086.36 


20,185.65 




547, 681. 63 


122,896.12 




128,394.46 

8,178,325.04 

334.42 


2,841,205.64 
129.64 


64,18L67 




466.32 














• 






230.64 


50,170.03 
29.69 


73,651.68 






•••"•••"■•*••■ 




182,283.23 






75.81 




3,650.53 


106.90 
25,128.16 




107,C2L88 
036.15 




189, 661. 28 


576.04 
92,764.00 








27,238.18 








104, 402. 04 














4.306,773.86 
15,016,199.92 


2,675,788.91 
1.563,564.84 


979,990.21 


2,261,037.74 


274,111.96 


12,448.82 
5,059.22 


16,177,609.10 
33,488,204.33 












4,239,853.76 


979,900.21 


2,261,037.74 


274,111.96 


17,.50&04 


40,665,713.43 



5753— P M 96- 



-20 
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T«^DspO8iT0 or UirsSFiKED Silver of Domestic Production; with the 

BuLUON NOT Distributed, by Weight, during the 



8oiiro6. 



AlAbun* 

AlMka 

AriiODA 

CaliforniA 

Colorado 

0«orgl* 

Idaho 4. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

North Carolina 

Oregon 

South Carolina 

Booth Dakota 

Tenneasee , 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Other flourcea 



Total nnretined iilver. 
Beflned fliWer 



Total •ilver 



COnfAOl MINTB. 


PhUadelphia. 


San Fraociaco. 


Caraon. 


New Orleana 


Standard ozs. 
0.83 

15.13 

422.36 

85.18 

262.04 

29.68 

310.84 

165 21 

1.93 

7.35 


Standard ou. 




Standard ozt. 
35.95 


3. 120. 65 

8,948 73 

24.870.98 

2.80 








5,778.03 








1.15 


1,201.67 














a 71 

1,148.14 

67.86 






176,016.32 




9.93 

57.76 

2.76 

76.03 

186.45 

.55 

2.28 

11.26 

3.73 

2.67 

101. 16 


3.42 




1,284.98 


34.37 














325.93 




1 






737.70 


i 






3.10 










1,704.73 
808,741.18 


41,720.84 


181, 828. 72 


40.52 








805,445.01 


41,720.84 


181,828.72 


40.52 
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States and Tbrritobiks Producing the Same, and of Befined Domestic 
Calendar Year ended December 31« 1895. 



A88AT OFFICES. 


Total. 


New York. 


Denver. 


Boise. 


Helena. 


Charlotte. 


St. Louie. 


Standard ozs. 


Standard OM. 


Standard ozs. 


Standard ozs. 


Standara ozs. 


Standard oz*. 


Standard ozs. 
86.28 


5.57 

1,4U.96 

7.39 

41,771.08 

14.30 

918.93 

35,096.77 


1.82 

1,131.41 

3.19 

89,594.73 




512.82 






3,655.99 

11,951.13 

30, 751. 63 

81,694.06 

414.31 






3.67 
6.86 
3.20 










59.61 






369.18 


92.96 


12,173.52 


8,479.19 


8.19 


18,184.80 

35,261.98 

1.93 














87,849.72 
447.71 

43.63 
2.83 


21.46 

21.27 

925.69 




37,041.58 




4.37 


124,933.19 

177,683.44 

43,693.98 

420.26 








123.71 




3.31 




318.87 


19.06 


3 595. 95 


510. 03 




5,449.96 
437.62 


361.69 




38,452.19 

.35 

6.825.25 

.45 


344.73 




2 66 




38,936.08 
.90 








192.22 










7,345.68 
12.16 






.45 




.96 
190.68 


' 


2,063.03 
3.29 




2,805.41 
198 46 


1.82 
84,263.12 












34,367.47 












289.706.63 
6,658,804.34 


42,540.17 
1,023.70 


15,769.47 


48,795.92 


1,060.09 


29.60 


618,186.69 
6,463,569.22 










6,948,510.97 


- ■ 

43,563.87 


15,769.47 


43,795.92 


1,050.09 


29.60 


7,081,755.91 
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YI.^DEPOSITB of U2iB£FIXBD SILVER OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION, WITH THE 

Bullion not Distributed, by Value, during the 



8oiiro6. 



AlftbamA 

AlMkA 

Arisona 

CaliforaU 

Colorado 

GeorgiA 

Idaho 

Michigan 

MinDoaota 

Montana 

Nevada 

NewMezico. ... 
North Carolina. 

Oregon 

Booth Carolina. 
Booth Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Uteh 

Virginia 

Washington ... 

Wyoming 

Other sources . . 



Total unrefined silver. 
Refined silver 



Total silver 



COOtAOB M IKTB. 



PhUadelphla. 



10.30 

17.61 
401.47 

00.12 
805.82 

34.54 

3«Ma 

102.25 

2.25 

8.55 



11.55 

87.21 

8.21 

88.47 

158.78 

.84 

2.85 

13.10 

4.84 

3.11 

117.71 



1,083.60 
035,262.46 



937, 246. 15 



San Franoisoo. 



$3,83L30 

10.413.07 

28,040.78 

8.28 



1,808.81 



10.13 

1,838.02 

78.38 



1.405.25 



870.26 



858.41 



3.71 



48,547.88 



48. 547. 88 



Carson. 



New Orleans. 



$41.83 



16,723.62 



204,818.00 



30.00 



1 34 



.96 



211,582.50 



47.15 



211. 582. 50 



47.15 



I 
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States and Territories Producing the Same, and of Befined Domestic 
Calendar Year ended December 31, 1895. 







ABSAT 4 


DrFICBS. 






Total. 


New York. 


Denver. 


Boise. 


Helena. 


Charlotte. 


St. Lonis. 














$42.22 


#6.48 

1,681.41 

8.60 

48,606.35 

16.64 

1,009.30 

40,839.88 


$2.12 

1,316.54 

3.71 

46,073.86 




$596.74 






4,254.25 
13, 906. 76 






$4.27 
7.98 
8.72 








35, 783. 71 

95.062.17 

482.11 




09.36 






$429.50 


108.17 


$14,165.54 


4,048.51 


9.53 


21, 160. 48 




41, 032. 13 
2.25 












102,225.12 

520.97 

49,625.02 

60.77 

3.20 


24.97 
24.75 

i,on.i7 




48,102.93 




5.09 


145. 376. 79 






206. 700. 73 




143.95 




8.85 


60, 843. 90 




371.05 


489.03 


22.18 


4,184.37 


593.49 




6,841.78 
609.23 


420.76 




44,744.87 

.41 

7,042.11 

.52 


401.14 




8.10 




45, 307. 80 








1.05 


223.69 










8, 547. 71 






.52 




14.14 


1.11 
221.88 




2,400.61 
3.83 




3, 264. 47 


2.12 
39,860.82 








230.04 








30, 991. 24 














337, 113. 18 
6.584,700.51 


49,501.29 
1, 191. 21 


18,340.91 


50,962.52 


1,221.92 


34.44 


719. 344. 48 
7.521.244.18 












6,921,903.69 


50,692.50 


18:349.91 


50,062 52 


1, 221. 92 


84 44 


8, 240, 588. 66 
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TII«— Bars Manufactubsd of Gold and Silvkr, bt Wsigbt, 



DMoripiioo. 




COIHAGB If IHTB. 




PhiladelpblA. ; San Fmncieco. 


Canon 


KewOrleana. 


aou>. 
Fine Imts 


50.968.010 


Standard oz$. 


Standard ou. 
14,862.846 



8.184 


Hint ban 




Btandftrd bwri 






UniHtrted Inuv 


1 1 








1 1 


Total ^Id 


60, 008. 010 




14,862.346 


8.184 






BILVEB. 

Fine btfB 


41,086.90 




180,231.36 


1,192.20 


Hint ban 




BtAndard ban 










XJniMurtecl ban 






















41,036.06 




180.S3L36 


1.192.20 








Till. — Bars Manufactured of Gold and Silver, by ValuBi 



Description. 



GOLD. 

Fine ban , 

Mint ban 

Standard ban 

Unparted ban , 

Total gold 



8ILVXB. 

Fine ban 

Mint ban 

Standard ban 

Unparted ban 

Total allver 



Total value of gold and silver 
bars 



comaGK Mxim. 



PbUadelpbU. 



0048,248.05 



948,242.05 



48,450.28 



San Francisco. 



48,450.28 



996,002.33 



Carson. 



<a67.206.44 



New Orleans. 



0152.26 



207,206.44 



152.26 



200,728.70 



1,887.29 



200,723.76 



478,930.30 



1,387.20 



1,530.55 
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DURING THB CaLEMDAK YeAK ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1895. 



ASSAY OFriCBS. 


Total. 


NeTT York. 


Denver. 


Boise. 


Helena. 


Charlotte. 


StLonia. 


Standard ou. 

1,898,040.349 

102,240.707 

14,490.729 

1,055.905 


Standard ozi. 
15,830.110 


Standard oz». 


Standard 0Z9. 


Standard MS, 


Standard oz». 


Standard ou. 

1,978,720.999 

162,246.707 

14,490.729 

427,509.166 
















.•..•••••••••• 




214,720.060 


05,592.805 


120,261.727 


14,808.997 


5,018.645 


2,075,839.690 


230,002.190 


05,692.805 


120.25L727 


14,803.997 


6,018.645 


2,582,967.600 


7,460,837.77 
69,402.70 












7,679,808.29 
69, 402. 70 
























292,817.49 


• 

44,520.07 


18,712.41 


45,072.17 


1,089.01 


1,127.18 


408,945.53 


7,819,118.02 


44,520.07 


18,712.41 


45,072.17 


1.069.61 


1, 127. 18 


8,153.800.58 



DURING THE CALENDAR YeAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1896. 



ASSAY OFFICXS. 


Total. 


KoTf York. 


Denver. 


Bol«e. Helena. 


Charlotte. 


St. Lonia. 


• 

$35,312,490.21 

3,018,548.89 

209,594.90 

19,044.74 


r'i85,322.98 


1 


I 




$36,813,413.94 

8,018,543.88 

209, 594. 9( 

7, 953. 058. 8& 


















3,994,903.02 


$1,220,83L25 


$2,848,809.82 


$270,589.48 


$93,870.14 


38,020,273.30 


4,280.220.90 


1,220.331.25 I 2,348,809.32 


270,539.48 

• 


93,370.14 


48,055.211.14 


8,077.047.59 
80.829.39 












8,980,008.92 
80,829.39 














....AA.K.^.-... 








840,733.08 


51.812.84 


21,774.42 


53,145.79 


1.207.91 


1,311.02 


470,045.06 


9,096,010.06 


51.812.84 


21,774.42 


53.145.79 


1,207.01 


1.811.02 


9,487,483.97 


47,718,883.36 


4,332,039.74 


1,242.105.07 


2,402,015.11 


277.807.39 


94.681.76 


67,542,095.11 
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1X«— Statement of Domestic Mutilated and Uncurrent Gold and Siltix 
FOR Rkcoinaoe, Showing Weight, Face Vaxue, Coineno Valci, 



DenomimitioDS. 



GOLD. 

Doable eagles 

Eaglee 

Halfeaglee 

Three^ollar pieces 

Qnarter eagles 

Dollars 

Total gold, face value. . . 

6ILVICB. 

Trade dollar 

Standard dollars 

Half dollars 

Qnarter dollars < 

Twenty-cent pieoes 

Dimes 

Half dimes 

Three-cent pieoea 

Total silver, face value 

SUMMAAY. 

Gold coin 

Silver coin 



Gold, coining value 

Silver, subsidiary, coining value. 
Silver dollar, coinage value 

Loss, gold 

Loss, silver, subsidiary 

Gain, silver, subsidiary 

Net loss 



PHILADBLPBIA. 



Keceived fVom 
Treasury. 



Faeevahu. 
$101,860.00 

48,460.00 

68,730.00 



895.00 
1.00 



210,946.00 



15, 000. 00 

547,124.00 

981,956.00 

253.80 

478,965.00 

8,354.20 

270.23 



Purchased. 



Face value, 
$07,200.00 

61,020.00 

81,856.00 

03.00 

7,520.00 

412.00 



230,000.00 



2,026,052.23 



334.00 

649.00 

487.00 

364.25 

.40 

158.40 

16.75 

2.58 



8AM WRAXCtSCO. 



Keoeived. from 
Treaaury. 



JVsee value. 



Purchased. 



Faeevmbte, 
$17,300.00 

1,130.00 

2,78100 

106.00 
6LO0 



21,477.00 



Standard oza. 
11,754.070 

1, 536, 116. 87 



$218,607.11 
1,911,187.38 
1,787,481.45 



1,248.80 
115,764.84 



2,012.38 



Standard ozs. 
12,763.338 

1,640.38 



$237,457.46 
2,040.01 
1.908.80 



1, 542. 54 



$151,000.00 

43, 000. 00 

3.60 

6,000.00 

93.05 

12.00 



300,109.56 



50.50 

44.75 

.90 

4L70 

2.10 



139. SS 



Standard (fts. Standard oa, 

1,058. SIS 



154,354.57 



$192,043.00 
179,612.50 



28.53 



8,006.56 



101. » 



$19,000.28 
128.03 
117.88 



1,876. TS 
13.22 





OOLD CX>IN8. 


BILVSB GOIKB. 




Face value. 


Fine ounces. 


Coining 
value. 


Face value. 


Fine onnoes. 


SubeidiaiT 
ooiningvalos. 


Keceived from 
Treasury 

Beceived over 
the counter .... 


$219,946.00 
880,795.50 


10,579.473 
42,579.873 


$218, 697. U 
880, 204. 11 


$8,942,761.78 
5,768.83 


2,701,051.16 
3,949.35 


$3,783,966.97 
6,450.6: 


TotoJ 


1,109,741.60 


53,159.^4A 


I V,W»,Wi\.^ 


l^,%4A,Saft.^\ 


12,705,000.60 


3,739,416.9 
\ 
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Coins Transferred from the Treasury and Purchased Over the Counter 

AND Loss during THE CALENDAR TBAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1895. 



NKW ORI.KA^'8. 


NKW TOBK. 


DBNYEB. 


ST. LOUIS. 


TOTAL. 


Beceived 

from 
Treasury. 


Pnrohaaed. 


Deposited. 


Deposited. 


Deposited. 


Received 

from 
Treasury. 


Purchased 

and 
deposited. 


Received 
from Treas- 
ury, pur- 
chased and 
deposited. 


Fae€ value. 


Face value. 
$2,440.00 

4,140.00 

8,145.00 

27.00 
1,302.50 

28.00 


Face valua. 
$173,500.00 

177,650.00 

239,005.00 

183.00 
12,272.50 

34a 00 


Face vaiue. 
$180.00 

70.00 

20.00 


Face value. 
$6,620.00 

830.00 

2. 370. 00 

6.00 

147.50 

28.00 


Face value. 
$101, 860. 00 

48,460.00 

68.730.00 


Face value. 
$297,240.00 

235,740.00 

334, 180. 00 

315.00 
21. 442. 50 

878.00 


Face value. 
$399, 100. 00 

284,200.00 

402,910.00 

315 00 










6.00 
1.00 


895.00 
1.00 


22.337 50 




879 00 








16,082.50 


602,958.50 


276.00 


10,001.50 


219.^.00 


880,795.50 


1,109,741.50 








1.00 

220.00 

182.00 

135.00 

6.40 

68.30 

11.60 


91.00 

92.00 

246.50 

212.50 








426.00 

961.00 

966.00 

756.50 

7.00 

2,618.80 

30.95 

2.58 


426.00 








15, 000. 00 

1.570.451.00 

1,739,261.00 

424.00 

613.174.90 

4,126.65 

324.23 


15, 961. 00 


$872,327.00 

714,305.00 

106.60 

128,189.90 

878.50 

33.00 






1,571.417.00 






1,740,017.50 






431.00 


2,350.40 
.50 






615, 793. 70 






4, 157. 60 






32C. 81 












1,715,700.00 


624.30 


2,092.90 






3,942,761.78 


5,768.83 


3. 948. 530. 61 








Stand, oiM. 


Stand. Of. 
856.081 

501.20 


Stand, ott. 
32,098.427 

2, 145 29 


Stand. 01$. 
14.364 


Stand, ots. 
531.245 


Stand, ozs. 
11.754.970 

3,001,167.94 


Stand, ozs. 
47, 810. 970 

4,888.17 


Stand, ozs. 
59, 066. 940 




3, 005. 556. 11 








$15,006.48 
1,630.726.58 
1,525.174.11 


$15,908.48 
623.66 
583.21 


$697,087.02 
2.669.10 
2,496.34 


$267.24 


$9,883.63 


$218,687.11 
3,738,966.97 
3,492,268.16 


$880,204.11 
5,459.62 
5, 106. 23 


$1,098,901.22 
3.739.416.69 






3. 497, 874. 38 










174.02 
.72 


5.871.48 
823.80 


8.76 


117.87 


1.248.89 
208.804.81 


9 591.39 

337.74 

28.53 


10,840.28 


84,973.42 


209. 142. 55 






28.53 














209. 114. 02 
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X.— Quantity and Cost of Silvbr Used in tub Coikaok of Silveb Dollar 
Wasted and Sold in Swesps, during the Calendar Year 1895, undeb Act 
OF July U, 1890. 

MINT AT PHILADELPHIA. 



MINT AT SAN FRANCISCO. 





OOINID. 


SOTAL KIIPLOTiaEirr. 


DoUara 
coined. 




Month. 


Ounoea. 
atandard. 


Coat. 


Onnora, 
ataudara. 


Goat. 


Seignionp. 


1885. 
January 






- 








February 












March 


249.23 


1203.08 


248.22 


$203.02 


2SfO 


I86LK 


April 




May 


154.60 
10,812.50 


120.01 
8,400.60 


154.00 
10.312.50 


126.01 
8,400.60 


IfiO n« 


jMM mj ............... 

JnnA .............. 


12,000 


3,mii 


July 


V M* J ............... 

Ansnat 














SeDtember 


77.84 

.■k.. ......... 


03.00 


77.34 


63.00 


90 


S7 M 


October 




November 












Deomnber 


275.00 


224.02 


275.00 


224.02 


320 


9SlK 




Total 


11,008.75 


0, 016. 74 


11,008.75 


0.016.74 


12,880 


3.80.1 



January 














February 


85,037.50 
85,937.50 
85,937.50 
85,937.50 


$69,870.93 
00,870.93 
60,370.93 
00,870.93 


85,937.50 
85,937.50 
85,037.50 
85,037.50 


$60,370.93 
60,870.03 
09,370.93 
00,370.93 


100,000 

100,000 

100,000 
ifM nnA 


$30,6S9lO; 

ao,flaL87 


March 

^VUSia «••«•« «•••••• 

May 


jmm nj ............... 

June 


xuu, uuu , «•', we*. «ri 

1 


July 










1 


Auguat 










1 


September 










1 


October 












November 








... 1 


December 




















""•""•,""•••• 


ToUl 


343, 750. 00 


277,483.72 


343.750.00 


277, 483. 72 


400,000 


i 122,51(L» 
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X«— Quantity and Cost of Silver Ubkd in this Coinaok of Silver DollarBi 

Wasted and Sold in Sweeps, etc. — Con tinned. 

MINT AT NEW ORLEANS. 





OOINEO. 


TOTAL KMPLOTMKHT. 


Dollars 
coined. 




Month. 


Oancen, 
standard. 


Cost. 


Oimoes, 


Coat. 


Seigniorage. 


1805. 
JanuArT ........... r 


171,875.00 
85,037.50 


$182,825.85 
66,412.02 


171,875.00 
85,037.50 


$132,825.85 
66,412.02 


200,000 
100,000 


$67. 174. 15 


I^bmary ,. 


83,687.08 


March 




April 


85,037.50 
42,068.75 


66,412.02 
33,206.46 


85,037.50 
42,068.75 


66.412.02 
83,206.46 


100,000 
50,000 


33,587.08 


May 


16,708.54 


Jiin6....... . .»... 




Jnlv .. ... 




■*•"•* •••••••• 










Anmiiit . . 














S^otflnbcr 










• 




Ootober 














Nofvefmber 














December 








• 




















Total 


386,718.75 


208,858.15 


386,7ia76 


208,868.15 


450,000 


151,141.85 



RECAPITULATION. 



Janaary ........... 


171,875.00 
171,876.00 

86,186.72 
171,876.00 
120,060.04 

10,812.60 


$132,825.85 

136,783.85 

60,573.05 

135.783.85 

102,703.40 

8,400.60 


171, 875. 00 
171,875.00 

86,186.72 
171,875.00 
120, 060. 04 

10, 312. 50 


$132,825.85 

135,783.85 

60,573.05 

135,783.85 

102,703.40 

8,400.60 


200,000 
200,000 
100,200 
200,000 
150,180 
12.000 


$67. 174. 15 


Febraarv 


64,216.16 


March 


80, 716. 05 


April 


94, 210. 16 


May 


47,476.60 


Jane-r ... . 


3,608.31 


July 




Augnst 














September 


77.34 


63.00 


77.34 


63.00 


00 


27.00 


October 




NnvAmliAr . _ 














December 


275.00 


224.02 


275.00 


224.02 


320 


05.08 






Total 


741,637.50 


585,868.61 


741.537.50 


585,358.61 


862,880 


277,52L30 
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XI.^NoMiNAL Value of Materials Uskd in tub Subsidiajiy Silver Coinage 

DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1895. 



Soaroes from which bnllioii wm obtained. 



MUrr AT PBILADBLPBIA. 

Worn and nnenrront coin 

Parting*, charges, and fractions purchased 

Meited assay coins purchased 

Mutilated coins purchased 

Surplus bullion purchased 

Total 

MINT AT BAN rRANClSOO. 

Worn and nncurrent coin 

Partings, charges, and fractions purchased 

Mutilated coins purchased 

Surplus bullion purchased 

Total 

t 

MINT AT NKW ORLBAMS. 

Worn and nncurrent coin 

Partings, charges, and fractious purchased 
Mutilated coins purchased 

Total 

MUrr AT 0AR8ON. 

Partings, charges, and fractions purchased 
Surplus bullion purchased 

Total 

SUMMABY. 

Worn and nncurrent coin 

Partings, charges, and fractionfi purchased 

Melted assay coins purchased 

Mutilated coins purchased 

Surplus bullion purchased 

Total 



Fine ounoes. 



1.882.505.18 

174,085.57 

417.37 

1,068.07 

1,833.11 

1.500,750.20 



138.810.11 

47.305.06 

01.17 

2,615.13 



180,021 87 



1. 801, 070. 85 

8,046.52 

45L0S 



1.805.467.05 



1,487.52 
8,069.07 



4,506.50 



2,018.804.64 

226,815.67 

417.87 

1,601.22 

7,517.81 



8.140,746.11 



Cost. 



$1,011,187.80 
116.013.24 
56L16 
67L14 
1.234.43 



2.080,507.86 



102,048.00 

30.815.48 

67.37 

l,606w75 



224,022.60 



1.024,272.12 

1,050.27 

283.64 



1,026.506.03 



016.35 
1.885.13 



2.80L48 



4,027,502.51 

150,005.34 

561.16 

1.012.15 

4,726.81 



4,183.807.47 



Coinsge. 



$1,015 160.00 
> 181,74&00 



2,006,017.00 



002,213.25 

iis^ooaoo 



1.107, 213. S 



1,631,000.00 



}■ 



1,631,000.00 



}■ 




4,835,130.25 
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XII«— Statement showing the Amount and Cost of Silver Buluon Purchased 
UNDER Act of July 14^ 1890, and used in the Coinage of Standard Silver 
Dollars, Wasted, and Sold in Sweeps; Number of Dollars Coined and 
Seigniorage on the Same, from August 13, 1890, to January 1, 1896. 



Disposition. 



Fine oances. 



Total amount purchasod, and coat. 

Used in coinage to January 1, 1896. 
Wasted and sold in sweeps 



188,674.682.53 



Cost. 



$155,931,002.25 



Total amount used 

Balance on hand January 1, 1896 



Total 



30,971,812.81 
63,570.37 



81,035.383.18 
137, 639, 299. 35 



168.674,682.53 



31, 791, 7G0. 36 
62,635.64 

31,854,295.00 
124, 070, 707. 25 



155,931,002.25 



Silver dollars coined $40,044,364.00 

Seigniorage on same 8,252,604.64 

Statement Showing the Amount and Cost of Silver Bullion Purchased 
under Act of July 14, 1890, and used in the Coinage of Standard Silver 
Dollars, Wasted, and Sold in Sweeps; Number of Dollars Coined and 
Seigniorage on the same, from August 13, 1890, to July 1, 1896. 



Disposition. 



Total amount purchased, and cost. 



Used in coinage to July 1, 1896. 
Wasted and sold in sweeps — 



Total amount used — 
Balance on hand July 1, 1886. 



Total 



Fine ounces. 



168,674,682.53 



36,772,912.70 
63,570.37 



36,836,483.07 
181,838,199.46 



168,674,682.53 



Cost. 



$155,931,002.25 



36,964,557.38 
62,535.64 



87, 027, 093. 02 
118,903,909.28 



155,931,002.25 



BUTor dollars coined $47,544,776.00 

Seigniorage on same 10,580,218.62 
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XIII. — Silver for Sub8u>u£t 



Stock. 



Silver bullion on luuid Jan. 1, 1885 

TTnonrrent ooina trftnaferred firom 

TreMury 

Partings, ohargea, and fraotiona pnr- 

ohased 

Melted aaaay coins puiehaaed 

lintilated coins porohased 

Snrplnsbnllion pvrohased 

Total 

Used in colnafe. calendar year 1896 — 

Transferred 

Sold in sweeps 

Wasted by operatic offlcers 

Balance on hand Jan. 1, 18fW 

Total 



PBIXJLDKLPHXA. 



Qonoes, fine. 



6S,245.00 

1,88S,506.18 

174,885.57 

417.87 

1,058.97 

1,883.11 



1,885.985.80 



1,518,857.83 

.09 

8,408.81 

718.91 

105,016.17 



1,885.906.80 



Coat. 



$45,700.25 

1,011,187.30 

116,918.24 

661.16 

on. 14 

1,234.43 



2, 076, 807. 61 



2,003,450.70 

.06 

2,285.07 

482.74 

70,040.04 



8,076,367.61 



BAX VHAMCBOO. 



Oiinoea,flneb 



fl81,05«Li5 



188,010.11 



47,895.96 



Cost. 



81.17 
2,615.13 



€1 

192.00.10 
30,315.18 



810, 077. 52 



800,080.40 



2,191.80 

867.26 

0,087.96 



810, 077. 52 



57. r 

l^flO&TS 



1.050,880.31 



1,044,538.84 



1,346.73 

S32.8S 

3,871.70 



1,OSO,2M.S1 



MV.— COINAGK EXSCUTED AT THT5 MiKTS OF THE USTTED 



Denomination. 



Double eagles . 

Eagles 

Half eagles 

Quarter eagles 



GOLD. 



Total gold coinage . 

DoUars, act Joly 14, 1890. 

Subsidiary : 

Half dollars 

Quarter dollars 

Dimes 



BILTEB. 



Tot«l subsidiary ..., 
Total silyer coinage 



Fire cents. 
One cent . . 



MINOB. 



Total minor coinage. 
Total coinage 



Pieces. 



1,114,656 

587,826 

1,845,936 

6,119 



8,034,537 



12,880 



1,835,218 

4.440,880 

690,880 



Value. 



122, 283, 120. OB 

5,678,280.00 

6.729,880.00 

15,287.50 



34,716.357.50 



12,880.00 



6,966,078 



6,970,858 



9,979,884 
38,343,636 



48.323,520 



58,887,915 



917,8081 00 

1,110,820.00 

68,088.00 



2,096,917.00 



2,109.707.00 



496,994.20 
383,4.^6.36 



882.430.56 



37.708,585.06 



I 



In addition to the above, the mint at Philadelphia executed for the Government of Ecuador 5,000,010 
twenty*cent silver pieces of the value of $1,000,000. 

Coinage operations at the mint at New Orleans suspended under order of October 21, to take (^fltet 
ttom Kovember 1, 1895; coinage resumed February 1, 1886. 

Coinage of silver dollars under act of-~ 

February 28, 1878 0378,106.798 

July 14, 1890 40,04i36l 

March 81, 1891 5,078,472 



Total 



i:bl,*9&^ 
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Coinage, Calbndar Year 1895. 



NBW OBUBANS. 


CAB80N. 


8UKMABT. 


0imG6e«flne. 


Cost. 


Oanoes, fine. 


Cost 


Ooncee, fine. 


Cost 


2,396.91 

1,391,970.35 

3.046.52 


$1,693.88 

1, 924, 272. 12 

1,950.27 


354.09 


$220.32 


689.051.75 

2,918,394.64 

226,815.67 

417.87 

1,601.22 

7,517.31 


$873,882.06 

4,027,502.51 

150,095.34 
661.16 


1,487.62 


916.85 


451.08 


283.64 






1, 012. 15 


8,069.07 


1,885.18 


4, 726. 31 








1,397,863.86 


1,928,199.91 


4, 860. 78 


3,021.80 


3,838,797.96 


5,057,779.58 


1.179,824.63 

207,207.54 

2.623.38 

2,199.91 

6,008.40 


1,631,000.00 

286,445.54 

1,648.48 

1,319.55 

7,786.34 






8,497,612.85 

207,608.34 

9,042.35 

3,781.08 

120,753.84 


4. 678, 998. 64 


400.71 
817.76 


321.90 
502.35 


286,767.50 
5,782.62 
2,335.14 


3,642.31 


2,197.55 


83,895.63 


1,397,863.86 


1,928,199.91 


4.860.78 


8.02L80 


3,838.797.96 


5,057,779.53 



States during the Calendar Year ended December 31, 1895. 



SAK FBANCI8CO. 


NSW OBUEAMS. 


TOTAL. 


Pieces. 


Value. 


Pieces. 


Value. 


Pieces. 


Value. 


1,143,500 

49,000 

112,000 


$22,870,000.00 
490,000.00 
560,000.00 






2,258,156 

714,826 

1,457.936 

6,119 


$45,163,120.00 
7,148,260.00 
7. 289. 680. 00 


98,000 


$880,000.00 


1 
1 


15, 297. 50 












1,304,500 


23,920,000.00 


98,000 


980,000.00 


4.437,037 


59,616,357.50 


400,000 


400,000.00 


450,000 


450,000.00 


862,880 


862,880.00 


1,108,086 
1,764,681 
1,120,000 


654,043.00 
441,170.25 
112,000.00 


1.766,000 

2,816,000 

440,000 


888,000.00 

704,000.00 

44,000.00 


4,709,304 
9,021,561 
2.250,880 


2,354,652.00 

2,255,390.25 

225,088.00 


3, 992, 767 


1,107,213.25 


5,022,000 


1,631.000.00 


15,981,745 


4, 835, 130. 25 


4,392,767 


1,507,213.25 


5,472,000 


2,081.000.00 


16,844,625 


6, 608, 010. 25 










9,979,884 
88,343,636 


498.994.20 










883. 436. 36 




















48,323,520 


882.430.56 












5,097,267 


25,427,213^25 


5, 570, 000 


3.061,000.00 


60,605,182 


66,196,798.31 
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XT«— Assets and Liabiutxbs of the Uhited 

ASSETS. 



Inatitations. 



COINAOB MITTS. 

Philadelphia 

San Francisco 

New Orleans 

Carson 

▲BSAT OFFICES. 

Now York 

Denver 

Helena 

Boise 

Charlotte 

St.Lonis 



GOLD BULLION. 



SUndard 
ounces. 



082,201.469 

66,840.015 

0,491.707 

12,627.478 

498, 911. 968 
6,028.474 
2,046.945 
1,010.131 
1,104.068 
750. 414 



Total i 1,582,612.589 



Yalae. 



$18, 275, 190. 11 

1.248,551.82 

176,590.25 

234.929.82 

9,282,082.92 
128,901.83 
49,245.48 
18. 793. 14 
20,541.17 
14,128.64 



29,443,955.20 



8ILVKR BUIXJOK. 



Standard 
ounces. 



182,224,565.49 

12,077,887.18 

8,122,476.18 

642,280.24 



Valne (cost). 



$107.688,6S3.94 
9.732,477.76 
6.270.716.34 
402.054^94 



YslMOf 

biillMfi 
shipped 
foreda- ! 
s«e. I 




153,622,346.30 



124.695.607.03 118.047.09 



LIABILITIES. 



Institations. 



COUiXQK MINTS. 

Philadelphia 

San Francisco 

New Orleans 

Carson 

ASSAY orFICES. 

New York 

Denver 

H elena 

BoisQ 

Charlotte 

St. Louis 

Total 



BnUion fund. 



$183,555,384.15 

60,722,82L63 

17,589,830.75 

6.847.488.56 

13.567.665.33 

432.089.63 

248, 330. 66 

78, 042. 86 

36.133.05 

21. 176. 60 



272. 210. 8113. 81 



UndeptMlled 
earnings 



$14,574.19 

2,17193 

1.5M.e 

380. 4S 

341.73 

176. (» 



10,14&02 
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Gold coin. 


Silver coin. 


Credit balances 

with assistant 

treasurers and 

depository 

banks. 


Minor coin. 


Minor coin- 
age metal. 


Deiicien- 
cies. 


Total. 


$2, 765, 440. 00 


ftfiS. 004. QOfi. 72 




$88,013.50 


$44,340.40 


$13,543.82 

413.557.06 

25,000.00 

75,540.75 


$183,878,070.40 
60, 775, 537. 38 
17. 500, 013. 54 


2, 515, 355 00 36. 870. 504. 84 




1,487,495.00 
712.50 

16,885.00 


0,651,111.95 
5,156,003.73 

1,812.41 








$17,338.73 

03,837,470.61 

241,750.35 

163.605.12 

42,721.80 

15,780.10 

7, 085. 37 






5,047,480.56 

13,671,412.27 
435,164.56 
240.027.50 




• 




























70,423.28 
36, 374. 77 






















21, 352. 72 














6,765,867.50 


106.685.332.65 


4,325.752.26 


88,013.50 


44,340.40 


527, 651. 53 


272,604,666.16 



a Gold coin, $3,740,026.43; silver coin, $87,544.18. 
LIABILITIES. 



Seigniorage 
on silver. 


Unpaid de- 
positors. 


Minor coinage 
profits. 


Minor coin 
metal found. 


Unpaid cent 

depositors and 

subtreasary 

transfers. 


Total. 


$71,656.05 
10,709.26 


$118,657.30 

42,416.40 

73.70 


$41,044.70 


$17,000.00 


$74,318.20 


$183,878,070.40 
50, 775. 537. 38 








17, 500, 013. 54 










5. 047. 480. 56 




80.171.05 








13,671.412.27 










435, 164. 56 
240.027.50 






















70, 423. 28 












36, 374. 77 












21, 352. 72 














82,456.31 


250,310.62 


41,044.70 


17,000.00 


74,318.20 


272,004,666.16 



5753 p u 85- 



-21 
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XVI.— Unrefinki> Gold asu Silvkk of Domestic Productiox, with the States 
AND Terkitoriks Producino the Same, and Refined Domestic Bclxion not 
Distributed, by Value, Deposited at the United States Mints and Assay 
Offices from their Organization to the Close of the Calendar Year 
ENDED December 31, 18$^. 



Sooroe. 

▲Ubama 

AlMkA 

Ariaona 

CallfonilA 

Colorado , 

Connectlcat 

Georgia , 

Idaho 

Iowa , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miasoari 

Montana 

Nebraaka , 

Nevada 

New Hampahire 

Ke w Mex ico 

North Carolina 

Oregon 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Other sources 

Total unrefined bullion 
Refined bullion 

Total bullion 



Gold. 



1249. 282.00 

1, 838. 739. 16 

7, 732. 297. 25 

770, 794, 714. 28 

70,910.438.43 

125.82 

9,338,078.01 

30,260,244.23 

115.60 

6,3n.oe 

17, 578. 38 

464,580.58 

5,118.59 

96.71 

76. 099, 148. 95 

2.840.26 

34.727.919.89 

48L34 

6,336,259.56 

11,827,382.81 

22.547,378.03 

2,447,831.10 

54. 118, 376. 23 

91,088.16 

8.14L20 

1.659,655.97 

78,647.87 

1.763.795.40 

1, 117, 586. 65 

325.73 

875, 573. 20 

42,042,421.66 



Silver. 



1, 162, 946, 050. 14 
484,129,686.29 



1,637.076,636.43 



$295.97 

19.783.89 

14,009.082.64 

4,276.940.61 

24.895.976.62 



7,333.67 

1.981,544.12 

L38 

22.90 

40.91 

4,104.386.17 

05.66 

359.11 

22,128,295.84 

273,226.13 

104,397,900.61 

1.75 

7,110,094.42 

66,930.57 

100,841.73 

4,479.05 

1. 097, 13 L 84 

15.20 

3,447.01 

19.928,986.49 

84.66 

452.16 

10,223.78 

7.02 

18,29L49 

42, 948, 142. 50 



247,475,446.89 
534,404,85L68 



781,940,297.47 



Total. 



9249. 558. OS 
1,853,523.04 
21, 831,379.89 
775,071,654.88 
95. 800. 415. 1» 
125.81 
9.345,412.56 
38> 241, 788.35 
116.97 
6,333.96 
17,619.29 
4,558,906 75 
5,179.25 
455.83 
97,827.444.79 
275.506.39 
139.125,880.50 
483.09 
13,440.853.98 
11.894,313.38 
22,048,219.78 
2,453,31a 31 
55.215,508.07 
91.103.38 
11,588.21 
21,588,542.46 
78,732.52 
1,704,247.56 
1,133,810.43 
332.75 
888,804.09 
84,990,664.10 



1.400,422,390.03 
1,018,604,537.87 



2,419,016,933.90 
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XVii.— Product of Gold and Silver ix thk Unitkd States from 1792 to 1844, 

AND Annually Since. 

[The ostimate for 1792-1873 is by R. W. Raymond, commissioner, and since by Director of the Mint.] 



Year. 



A pril 2, 1792-JBly 31, 1834 

July 31, 1834-December 81, 1844 

1845 

184« 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 , 

185.1 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 *. 

1850 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1883 

1864 , 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1S68 

1S6D 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1801 

1892 

1893 

1804 

1895 

» Total 

t 



Gold. 




Silver. 


Total. 


♦14,000 


000 


Insignificant. 


$14,000,000 


7,500, 


000 


$250,000 


7, 750, 000 


1,008, 


327 


50.000 


1.058,827 


1, 139, 


357 


60.000 


1.189.357 


889, 


085 


50,000 


939,085 


10.000, 


000 


60,000 


10.050,000 


40,000, 


000 


60,000 


40, 050, 000 


50.000, 


000 


60,000 


50.050.000 


55.000, 


000 


60,000 


65,050,(100 


80,000, 


000 


60.000 


60,050,000 


65.000, 


000 


60,000 


65,050,000 


60,000, 


000 


50,000 


80,050,000 


55,000, 


000 


50,000 


56,050.000 


65,000. 


000 


60,000 


66,050,000 


65,000. 


000 


50.000 


66,050,000 


50.000, 


000 


500,000 


50,600.000 


50,000, 


000 


100.000 


60,100.000 


46.000, 


000 


160,000 


46,150.000 


43.000, 


000 


2,000,000 


46,000.000 


30.200, 


000 


4,500.000 


48,700.000 


40,000, 


000 


8,500,000 


48,600.000 


46,100. 


000 


11,000,000 


67,100,000 


53,225, 


000 


11.250,000 


64,476.000 


53,500, 


000 


10,000,000 


68.600,000 


61.725, 


000 


13,500.000 


65,225,000 


48.000, 


000 


12, 000. 000 


60,000,000 


49.600. 


000 


12.000.000 


61.500,000 


50,000, 


000 


16, 000, 000 


66,000,000 


A 500. 


000 


28.000,000 


66,500,000 


36,000. 


000 


28,750,000 


64,750,000 


36,0C0, 


000 


36.750.000 


71,V50,000 


33,600, 


000 


87.300,000 


70,800.000 


33,400, 


000 


81,700.000 


66,100,000 


89.900. 


000 


88,800.000 


78,700,000 


46.900, 


000 


39,800,000 


86,700,000 


61,200, 


000 


46,200,000 


96,400.000 


38,900, 


000 


40,800,000 


79.700,000 


36,000, 


000 


38,200,000 


75,200,000 


34,700, 


000 


48,000,000 


77,700.000 


32,500, 


000 


46,800.000 


79,300,000 


30.000, 


000 


46,200,000 


76,200.000 


30,800, 


000 


48,800,000 


79,600,000 


81, 800, 


000 


61,600,000 


88,400,000 


35,000, 


000 


61,000.000 


86,000.000 


33.000, 


000 


53.350,000 


86,350,000 


33, 176. 


000 


60.195.000 


92, 370, 000 


32,800, 


000 


64,646,000 


97,446.000 


32,846, 


000 


70,485.000 


103,810,000 


33. 176, 


000 


76,417,000 


108,592,000 


83,000, 


000 


82,101,000 


116. 101, 000 


86,965, 


000 


77,576.000 


113,631,000 


89,800, 


000 


64,000,000 


103.500,000 


48. 010, 


000 


72,051.000 


118, 661. 000 


2,059,^« 


y \,^l»,VJ\,Wi 


\ VVB^>^'^rv^ 
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XYIII* — Wells, Fargo & Company (Express and Banking) — Precious Metalb 

Product, United States and Mexico. 

San Francisco, December SI, 1895. 

Dear Sir: The following is onr annual report of precious metals produced in the 
States and Territories west of the Missouri River (including British Columbia) dur- 
ing 1895, which shows in the aggregate : Gold, $48,667,383 ; silver, $35,274,777 ; copper, 
$27,052,115; lead, $7,170,367; total gross result, $118,164,642. The '*commerciar 
value at which the several metals named herein have been estimated is : Silver, 65 
cents per ounce; copper, 11 cents per pound; and lead, $3.23 per hundredweight. 

Allowance must always be made for probable variations from reported figures, by 
reason of constantly increasing facilities for transporting bullion, ores, and baae 
metals from the mines outside of the express and the difficulty of getting entirely 
reliable data from private sources. Estimates obtained in this way are liable to be 
exaggerated and are, to a considerable degree, guesswork ; but with some modifica- 
tions on this account, made herein, the general results reached, while only approxi- 
mately correct, may be accepted as the closest approximation possible under the 
circumstances. 



States and Territories. 



Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Texas 

Wyoming 

British Colambia. 



Total. 



Gold dnst 
and bnllion 
by express. 



California $10,940,491 

1,239,735 

1.599,785 

314, 817 



2, 521. 000 
4,500.000 

647,405 
13,380,271 

256,605 
1, 206, 503 
3,475,785 



32.500 
267,654 



40, 388, 611 



Gold dast 
and bnllion 
by other 
convey- 
ances. 



$3,063,617 

319,581 

150,000 

35,000 

1,454.420 



704, 785 



1,321,300 
1,230,069 



Silver 

bullion by 

expny». 



$157,229 
662,647 
102,645 
202,650 



2. 723. 646 

9,425,000 

1,116,767 

12,888.401 

293.881 

160, 019 

175,000 

380,300 

4,750 



8. 278, 772 



28,292,935 



Ores and 

base bnllion 

by freight. 



$286,575 
359,950 



15,000 

2,182,252 

23, 907. 500 

6. 753, 005 

2, 270. 987 

627,740 

4,756,185 

38,000 

7,040 



41,204.324 



Total. 



$14,447,912 

2,581.913 

1.852,430 

552, 4«7 

1.469,490 

7,426,898 

37.832,500 

9.222,052 

28,545,659 

2.499,586 

7,352,776 

3,688,785 

387,340 

37.230 

267,654 



118,164,642 



The gross yield for 1895, shown above, segregated, is approximately as follows: 



Metal. 



Gold... 
Silver. . 
Copper 
Lead... 



Total 



Per cent of 
toUl. 



29i% 



Total valne. 

$48,667,383 

35.274,777 

27,052,115 

7,170.367 

118.164,642 
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Annual Products of Lead, Copper, Silver, and Gold in the States and 
Territories West op the Missouri River, 1870-1895. 



Yen. 



1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
180U 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 



Prodaotion as 
per W., F. & 
Co'a. Btate- 

ments, inolad- 
ing amoiint« 
from British 

Colambia and 

west coast of 

Mexico. 



$54. 

58, 
62, 
72, 
74, 
80, 
00, 
08, 
81, 
75. 
80. 
84, 
92. 
00, 
84, 
90, 
103, 
104, 

114. 
127, 
127, 
118, 

111. 
104, 
105, 
118, 



000,000 
284.000 
236,050 
258,603 
401,045 
889,057 
875,173 
421, 754 
154,622 
340, 501 
167.036 
504,417 
411,835 
313, 612 
075.054 
181.260 
Oil, 761 
645,050 
341,502 
677,836 
166.410 
237,441 
531,700 
081,501 
113.480 
164,642 



Product after 

dedooting 
amounts from 
British Colum- 
bia and west 
coast 
of Mexico. 



$52, 150, 000 

55, 784, 000 

60,351.824 

70, 130, 860 

71.065,610 

76. 703. 433 

87. 210, 850 

05,811,582 

78, 276, 167 

72,688,888 

77,232,512 

81,108,474 

80,207,540 

84, 630. 212 

81. 633, 835 

87,311,382 

100, 160, 222 

103, 327, 770 

112.665.560 

126, 723, 384 

126, 804. 855 

117.046,565 

111,250,508 

103, 827, 623 

104,844,112 

117,806,088 



The net products of the States and Territories 
west ofthe Missouri Ki ver, exclusive of British 
Columbia and west coast of Mexico, divided, 
are as foUows : 



Lead. 



$1,080,000 
2, 100, 000 
2,250,000 
3,450,000 
3,800,000 
6,100,000 
5,040,000 
5.085,250 
3,452,000 
4.185,760 
5. 742, 300 
6,361.002 
8, 008, 155 
8, 163, 550 
6,834,001 
8.562,001 
0, 185, 102 
0,631,073 
11,263,630 
14,503,323 
11,500,571 
12,385.780 
11,433.047 
7,756 040 
8,223.513 
7.170,367 



Copper. 



Silver. 



$808,000 

1, 105, 000 

4,055,037 

5.683,921 

6, 086, 252 

7,838,036 

0,276.755 

10,362,746 

18,261,400 ! 

14,703,763 

20,560.002 

13. 261, 663 

10, 370, 516 

23, 631. 330 

22, 276, 204 

27. 052, 115 



$17, 320, 000 
10, 286, 000 
10,024,420 
27. 483. 302 
20.600.122 
31,635,230 
30.202,024 
45, 846, 100 
37,248,137 
37,032,857 
38, 033. 055 
42.087,613 
48. 133, 030 
42,075,101 
43, 520, 025 
44.616,500 
52, 136, 851 
50, 833, 884 
53,152,747 
64, 808, 637 
62, 030, 831 
60,614,004 
50, 607. 601 
38. 401. 521 
28, 721, 014 
35. 274, 777 



Gold. 



$33,750,000 
34,308.000 
38,177,305 
30, 206. 558 
38,466,488 
30,068,104 
42,886,035 
44,880,223 
37,576,030 
31,470,262 
32, 550. 067 
30. 653. 050 
20.011.318 
27. 816, 640 
25, 183, 567 
26, 303, 756 
20,561,424 
32, 500, 067 
20, 087, 702 
32,527,661 
31.705,361 
31, 685, 118 
20. 847, 444 
33.048.723 
45.623,201 
48,300.720 



The exports of silver during the past year to Japan, Ctiina, the Straits, etc., have 
been as follows: From London, $31,023,480; from San Francisco, $12,933,307; total, 
$43,956,787, as against $60,022,858 last year. Pound sterling estimated at $4.84. 
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Statement of thk Product of Gold and Silver in the Republic of Mexico, 
Rkvihed and Corrected from 1877 to 1895. — Values upon Mintage Ba8i^. 



Tear. 



Gold. 



Silver. 



1877-78 
1878-79 
1870-80 
1H80-8I 
1881-g2 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-«5 
1885-86 
1888-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 



$747,000 

8S1.00U 

042,000 

1 013.000 

0;t7. 000 

050.000 

I 035 000 

OU.OOO 

1 026. 000 

1,017.000 

1,031,000 

1,040,000 

1.100.000 

1. ISO. 000 

1.275,000 

1,400,000 

1, 425, 000 

4, 730, 000 



$24,837,000 
25, 125, 000 
26,800.000 
29.234.000 
29,329,000 
29.560.000 
31. 695 000 
83.228,000 
34.1 12. 000 
34,600,000 
34.912.000 
40,706,000 
41. 500. OOO 
43,000.000 
45.750.000 
48.500,000 
47,250,000 
54.225,000 



Total 



Total. 



22,689,000 ; 654,370,000 



$25,584 OOO 
26.006.000 
27,742 000 
30.247,000 
30.266,000 
30.525.000 
32.750,000 
34,140,000 
35,138.000 
35,647.000 
35,943.000 
41.746.000 
42.600.000 
44,150.000 
47.025.000 
49,900.000 
48 675, (m 
58,975.000 

677,059.000 



Exiiiiur of Coinage of Gold, Silver, and Copper in the Republic of Mkxico 

from July 1, 1873, to June 30, 1895. 



Year. 



1873-74.... 
1874-76.... 
1875-76.... 
187(1-77.... 

1877-78 

1878-79.... 
1879-^.... 
1880-81.... 
1881-82.... 
1882-83.... 
1883-84.... 
1884-85.... 
1885-86.... 
1886-87.... 
1887-88.... 
1888-89.... 
1889-90.... 
1890-91.... 
1891-92 .... 
1892-93.... 
1893-84.... 
1894-95 . . . . 

Total 



Gold. 


Silrer. 


Copper. 


$866,743 


$18,846,067 


$15,966 


862,619 


19,386,958 


21,712 


800.401 


19, 454. 054 


30,654 


695, 750 


21.415.128 


9,035 


691.998 


22, 084, 203 


41.364 


058.206 


22,162,987 


16,300 


521, 826 


24, 018, 528 


14,035 


492.068 


24. 617, 395 


42.258 


452.500 


25, 146, 260 


11,972 


407,600 


24, 083, 921 




.328, 698 


25, 377, 379 




423,250 


25, 840, 728 




425.000 


2^ 850, 000 




410,000 


25.600,000 




340, 320 


26,711,000 




305, 100 


25, 274, 500 




243, 298 


24. 328, 326 




30S, 000 


24, 238, 000 




291,940 


25, 527, 000 




361, 672 


27, 169, 87C 




553, 978 


30,185,611 




545,237 


27, 628, 981 









10, 905. 294 


534, 946, 902 


203,296 



Summary.— TotalH : Gold. $10,995,294 ; silver, $534,946,902 ; copper, $203,296. GraDd 
total, $546,145,492. 
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Exhibit of the Coinage of Mexico from thb Establishment of the Mints in 

1537 TO THE End of the Fiscal Year 1895. 





Gold. 


Silver. 

1752,067.450 
441,629,211 
888.503.989 


Copper 


Total. 


OOLOMIAL EPOCH. 

Unmilled coin, f^om 1537 to 1731 


$8,497,950 
I9.889,0U 
40,391.447 


$200,000 


$760. 766. 406 


Pillar coin, 1732 to 1771 


461. 518, 225 


Bust coin, 1772 to 1821 


342,893 


929. 298. 329 






Total 


68,778,411 2 08^.2fi0.fi5« 


542.893 


2.151.581 960 










INDEPENDRNCB. 

Itnrbide's imperial bust, from 1822 to 1823 

ReDoblio ea&Ie. 1H24 to June 30. 1873 


557,392 
45.040,828 


18,575,560 
740,246,485 




19.132.961 


5.235,177 


790. 522. 290 






Total 


45,598,020 


758,822,054 


5, 235, 177 


809, 655, 251 






KBPUBUC. 

Eagle coin, from July 1, 1878, to June 30, 1805. 


10. 955, 294 


534,946,902 


203,296 


546,145,492 



Summary.— Colonial epooh, from 1537 to 1821, $2,151,581,960; Independence, 
from 1822 to 1873, $809,655,251; Republic, from 1873 to 1895, $546,145,492. Total, 
$3,507,382,703. 

It will be observed that in current product — both gold and silver — Mexico shows a 

continued increase. 

Jmo. J. Valentine, Prendeni, 
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XIX«— HioHKST, Lowest, and Averagr Price of Bar Silver in London per 
Ounce, British Standard (0.925), since 1833, and the Equivalent in United 
States Gold Coin ok an Ounce 1,000 Fine taken at the Average Price. 



CalendAT 
year. 



1633 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
I860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 



Lowest 

quota 

tioD. 



d. 

581 

59) 

59} 

59| 

59 

fiOi 

60 

60| 

59) 

50} 

59 

59} 

50 

58} 

58} 

59} 

59} 

60 

59} 

60S 

60} 

60 

60} 

61 

60) 

61) 

61} 

60} 

61 

61 

60| 



Highest 

quota 

tion. 



59} 

60) 

60 

60| 

60| 

60} 

60| 

60) 

60) 

60 

59| 

59) 

59} 

60} 

60| 

60 

60 

61} 

61) 

61} 

»li 
«1J{ 
61| 

62} 
621 
61} 
62) 
62§ 

62} 
61) 
62} 



Aver- 
Ago 
quota 

tiOD. 



d 

59}} 
60 

59} 

60) 

60) 

60,^ 

59A 

5»A 
59} 

59} 

MA 
591} 

69} 
59) 

61 A 

61 

60} 

61} 

61} 

61 A 
61 Ai 
61) 

61 A 
62A 
61 1} 

«1A 

61) 

61) 



Valae of 

an ounco, 

fine, at aver 

age ({uota 

tion. 



DoUart. 

1.297 

L313 

1.308 

L315 

L305 

1.304 

L323 

1.323 

1.316 

1.303 

1.297 

L304 

L298 

1.30 

L308 

1.304 

L309 

L316 

1.337 

L320 

1.348 

1.348 

1 344 

1.344 

1.353 

1.344 

L36 

L352 

L333 

1.346 

I 345 

L345 



Calendar 
year. 



1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 
1892 
1803 
1894 
1895 



LowOflt 

quota 

tion. 



d. 

60} 

60) 

60| 

60} 

60 

60} 

60A 

59} 

67} 

67} 

55} 

46) 

63} 

49} 

48} 

51) 

50) 

50 

50 

40} 

46} 

42 

43} 

*ll 

42 

43) 

43} 

37} 

30} 

27 

27A 



Highest 

quota 

tion. 



ATor- 

age 

quota 

tiob. 



d. 

61) 

62} 

61} 

61} 

61 

60) 

61 

61} 

5918 

59} 

57) 

58} 

58} 

55} 

53) 

52} 

62} 

52) 

51A 
51) 

50 
47 
*7} 

44) 

54) 
48) 
43) 
38) 
31) 
31) 



d 

«1A 
61} 

60A 

60} 

60A 

flOA 

60} 

60A 

59} 

58A 

56} 

52) 

54)) 

52A 

51* 
52} 

61}) 
5111 
50) 
50) 

45) 

42} 

41}} 
47) 

*5A 

39) 

35A 

28} 

29}) 



Value of 
an ounce, 
fine, atarer- 
age quota- 
tion. 



DoOart. 
1.338 
1.339 
1.328 
1.326 
L325 
1.328 
1.32S 
1.322 
1.296 
1.278 
1.246 
1.156 
1.201 
1 152 
1.123 
1.145 
L138 
L138 
LU 
L113 
1.0645 
9946 
0.97823 
93897 
93512 
1.04633 
0.96T82 
0.87106 
0.78031 
0.64043 
65406 
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•—Commercial Ratio of Silver to Gold each Year since 1687. 



[KOTB.— From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from Dr. A. Soetbeer; from 1833 to 1878 from Pixie j 
and Abell's tables, and from 1870 to 1895 from daily cablegrams from London .] 



Year. 


Ratio. 


Year. 

1722 . 


Katlo. 


Year. 


Ratio. 


Year. 


Ratio. 


Year 


Ratio 


Year. 


Ratio. 


1687.... 


14.94 


15.17 


1757... 


14.87 


1792. . . 


15.17 


1827. . 


15.74 


1862.. 


16 35 


1688.... 


14 94 


1723... 


15.20 


1758... 


14.85 ; 


1793... 


15.00 


1828.. 


15.78 


1863... 


16.37 


1689.... 


15.02 


1724... 


15 11 


1759... 


1 
14.15 


1794... 


15.37 


1829... 


15 78 


1864... 


15 37 


1600.... 


15.02 


1725... 


15.11 


1760. . . 


14.14 


1795... 


15.55 


1830... 


15 82 


: 1865. . . 


15 44 


1601.... 


14.98 


1726... 


15.15 


1761... 


14.54 


1796... 


15.65 


laii... 


15.72 


1866... 


15 43 


1692.... 


14.02 


1727... 


15.24 


1762... 


15.27 


1797... 


15 41 


1832... 


16.73 


1867.. 


15 57 


1693.... 


14.83 


1728... 


15.11 


1763... 


14 99 


1798... 


1559; 


1833... 


15.03 


1868... 


15.59 


1694.... 


14.87 


1729... 


14.02 


1764... 


14.70 


1799... 


15.74 


1634... 


15.73 


1800. . . 


15 60 


1695.... 


15.02 


1730... 


14.81 


1765... 


14.83 1 


1800... 


15.68 


1836... 


15.80 


1870... 


15 57 


1696.... 


15.00 


1731... 


14.94 


1766... 


14.80 1 


1801... 


15.46 


1836.. 


15.72 


1871... 


15 57 


1697.... 


15.20 


1732. . . 


15.00 


1767... 


14.85 


1802... 


15 26 


1837... 


15.83 


1872 . 


15 63 


1696.... 


15.07 


1733... 


15.18 


1768... 


14.80 


1803... 


15.41 


1838 .. 


15.85 


1873... 


15.92 


1699.... 


14.04 


irj4... 


15 30 


1769... 


14.72 


1804... 


15.41 


1839... 


15 62 


1874... 


16 17 


1700.... 


14.81 


1735.. 


15.41 


1770.. 


14 62 


1806.. 


15 79 


1840... 


15.62 


1875 . 


16.69 


1701.... 


15.07 


1736... 


15.18 


1771... 


14.66 


1806... 


15 52 


1841 .. 


15.70 


1876 . 


17.88 


1702.... 


15.52 


1737... 


16.02 


1772. . . 


14.52 


1807... 


15.43 


1842 .. 


15 87 


1877. . 


17.22 


1703. . . . 


15.17 


1738... 


14.01 


1773... 


14 62 1 


1808... 


16 08 


1843. 


15.03 


1 1878 . 


17 94 


1704.... 


15.22 


1739. . . 


14.01 


1774... 


14.62 


1809... 

j 


15 96 


1844... 


15 85 


1870... 


18.40 


i705.... 


15.11 


1740... 


14.04 


1776... 


14.72 


1810... 


15 77 


1845.. 


15 02 


1880 .. 


18 OS 


1706.... 


15.27 


1741... 


14 02 


1776. . . 


14.55 


1811... 


15 53 


1846... 


15 00 


1881... 


18 16 


1707.... 


15.44 


1742 


14.85 


1777... 


14.64 


1812... 


16.11 


1847 . 


15 80 


! 1882 . 


18 19 


1708.... 


15 41 


1743... 


14.85 


1778... 


14.68 


1813... 


16.25 


1848 .. 


15.85 


1883 .. 


18 64 


1709.... 


15.31 


1744 . 


14 87 


1779... 


14.80 


1814.. 


15.04 


1849... 


15. 78 


1884.. 


18 57 


1710.... 


15 22 


1745... 


14.08 


1780... 


14.72 


1815... 


15.26 


1850... 


15.70 


1885.. 


19.41 


1711.... 


15.20 


1746... 


15.13 


1781... 


14.78 


1816... 


15 28 


1851.. 


15.40 


1886.. 


20.78 


1712.... 


15.31 


1747... 


15.26 


1782... 


14.42 


1817... 


15.11 


1852... 


i5.se 


1887.. 


21.13 


1713.... 


15 24 


1748... 


15.11 


1783... 


14.48 


1818.. 


15.35 


1853 .. 


15 33 


1888. 


21 99 


1714.... 


15.13 


1749... 


14.80 


1784... 


14.70 


1819... 


15 33 


1854 . . 


15.33 


1880. . . 


22.10 


1715.... 


15.11 


1750... 


14.55 


1785... 


14.92 


1820... 


15 62 


1855... 


15.38 


1800... 


19.76 


1716.... 


15.00 


1751... 


14.39 


1780... 


14.96 


1821... 


15.95 


1856... 


15 38 


1891... 


20.92 


1717.... 


15.13 


1752... 


14.54 


1787... 


14.92 


1822... 


15.80 


1857... 


16. 27 


1892.. 


23.72 


1718.... 


15.11 


1753... 


14.54 


1788... 


14.65 


1823... 


15.84 ! 

1 


1858. 


15 38 


1893.. 


26 49 


1719.... 


15.00 


1754... 


14.48 


1789... 


14 75 


1824... 


15.82 


1859... 


15 10 


1894... 


82 56 


1720.... 


15.04 


1755... 


14.68 


1790... 


15 04 


1825 .. 


15.70 


1860... 


15 29 


1895 . 


31 60 


1721.... 


15.05 


1756... 


14.04 


1791... 


15.05 


1826... 


16.76 


1861.. 


15.50 
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XXI.— lMPOKTS INTO THE UNITED STATES OF OOLD AND SiLVEK OrK, BULXION, AND 





ConUi 


OOLD. 


Total. 


Cuatoms dU 
tricu and porta. 


ned in- 


Total. 


Ore. 


Bullion 


Coin 


Base 
bullion. 


Silver 
ore. 

Value 


United 
States. 


Foreign. 




Value 
$154. 799 


Value. 


Value. 
$13,365 


Ounces. 


Value 

$9,832,659 

420 

68,707 


Value. 
$6. 377 070 


Value. 


Value. 


New York 

Pittobors 




1154.799 


491. 633 

21 

3.435 


$9,988,827 


$28,366,720 
420' 


ChamDlAin ...... 










2. 181. 305 

547 

107, 817 


272,107 
243 


2,522,119 


Mobile 








790 


Niftgftni 






1 

1 






107,817 






• 






60 


1.200 




1.200 


MinnmintA 


109 




109 


• ••••• - 






109 


Detroit 






163 


3.085 






! 

3,085 


Saluria 


51,036 


1315 


51.351 




9.167 
4.223 




60,518 


l^ew OrleADB. . . . 




9,624 


153, 191 




157. 414 


BraBoa de Saoti 
affo .......... 














OlBAhA...... ... 


















1 


ArizonA ........ 


235. 036 




235.036 


2,973 


50,729 
4,065 


1,014,592 
77,521 






.... 1 
1, 249, 628 


San Diego 








80,4iM 


Perth A.mboy... 
Paset Sound .... 


18,201 




18,291 
860,364 






18, 291 


860.364 












860.364 


MontanA and 
Idaho 
















Paao del Norte . . 




318,856 
172, 394 


318,856 

172,894 

13, 146 


30, 375 


18,598 
40,223 
17,878 


371, 975 
865,301 
375,711 




5,800 

487.967 
5,013 


696,631 


San Francisco ■ . 


■ 


153,650 
105,285 


1.709,887 


Corpus Chriati.. 
Galveston 


13,146 


499, 155, 






Boston 










1.866 


36,072 
12, 799. 434 






35.072 




472, 417 












Total 


1,351.9291.824.346 


46.713 


638.290 


8.939.064 


10,759.957 


34,369,51^ 



Imports into the United States of Gold and Silver Ore, Bullion, and 



Countries fyom 
which imported. 



A sores, and Ma- 
deira Islands . . . 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

United Kingdom. . 

Bermnda 

Brltiah Honduras. 
Dominion of Can- 
ada: 
Nova Scotia, 
New Bruns- 
wick, eto 



OOLO. 



Contained in- 



Base 
bullion 



Value. 



Silver 
ore. 



Value. 



Total. 



Value. 



Ore 



Value. 



Bullion. 



Ounces. 



(A) 
(a) 



$1,696,042 
967,939 



Value. 



Coin. 



United 
States. 



Value. 



$26,013 



10 



Foreign. 



Value. 



$6,797,526 
323,082 



Total. 



Value. 



$26,013 
8,498,568! 
1.311,031 



$12,000 



(a) 



6.719,009 5,450,803 
335 



322 



5,537 



1.770 
Weight not given 



33,415 



3,778 



1,163,624 
202 
253 



13,345,436 

627 

9.568 



33 
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Coin, by Customs Districts, during Calendar Year ended December 31, 1895. 



BILVBB. 




Contained In— 


ToUl. 


Ore. 


Bollion. 


Coin. 


ToUl. 


BaM 
bullion. 

Valae. 


Silver 
ore. 

Value. 


United 
SUteM. 


Foreign. 




Value. 

$4. 557, 688 
1 272.854 


Value. 


OnnceB. Value. 


Value. 


Value. 


Value. 


$4,557,688 
1.272.854 


$163,347 


1.369,717 


$722, 022 


$89,376 


$968,969 


$6,501,402 
1. 272, 854 












3, 185 

3G5 

2,800 


4. 457 

20.274 


7,612 


■ 












20,639 















2,800 










700 


300 




300 


65,984 




65,984 





« 




65.084 
















! ■ 

355, 927' ilOS. 7061 461. 633 








235 
4,055 


229,439 
293.861 


691, 307 




- 

.......... 








297,910 











****** *••••• 




59,920 




50,920 


i 

i 


495,980 


...... ...... 

AQS ilftO 










405,980 

1.230.495 

1.538 

1,969,709 




990, 951 ! OQO 051 




368.529 


289,544 




1 

1 








« 


1.538 


1. 969. 709 


305,952 

37.536 

2, 784, 185 

574,097 


1. 969, 709 
384,656 

37,536 

2,784,185 

574,097 

94.833 

11,647 










78, 704 




20.750 


18,445 


325 




398,426 




1 503 




39, 039 




1.945,612 

1,992,589 

146. 527 


1,190,759 

1. 216, 460 

95,329 




5, 020, 954 
707, 374 
220,768 


6, 995, 898 






3,545 


2, 501, 476 






410. 930 


11,647 








11,647 












184 


637 


821 


8. 407. 346 




13. 701, 753 


164. «M) 




3,477,859 




5, 294. 407 


5. 844. 433 


104,070 


7. 528, 191 


24,976,723 



Coin, by Certain Countries, during Calendar Year ended December 31, 1895. 



81LVBB. 




Contained in— 


ToUl. 
Value. 


1 

Ore. 


Bullion. 


Coin. 


Total. 


Bane 
bullion. 


Silver 
ore. 

Value. 


United ! 
SUtes. 


Foreign. 




Value. 


Valne. 


Ounoea. 


Value. 


Value. 


Value. 


Value. 














$1,897 

3.770 

7,314 

180 

17, 514 


$58 

1.464 

052 


$1,955 








$87 






5,321 












8. 266 














180 












38,243 


65,757 




























7.535 
184 


272.929 
300 


280,464 


• ••«•• ••«••' 


• • • J < 










484 
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XXI«— Imposts into the United Siates of Gold and Silver Ore, 





OOLD. 


Total 


Couutries from 
which imported. 


Contained in- 


ToUl. 


Ore. 


Bnllion. 


Coin. 


Base 

bullion. 


Silver 
ore 


United 
States. 


Foreign. 




Value. 


Value 


Value. 


Value. 


Ounces. 


Value. 


Value. Value. 

1 


Value. 


Dominion of Can- 
ada— Con tin aed. 
Quebec, On 
tario, etc .... 










151 
13.356 


$72,792 
287,687 


$2,289,122 


$272,107 


$2 634.031 

1,148.060 

962 

25,715 

5,553 

44,887 


British Co 
Inmbia 


$109 


$860,304 


$800,473 




Newfoundland 
and Labrador- - - 




952 


Central American 
SUtes: 
Coata Rica 










1.618 
885 


23,535 

5,553 

43,566 

178. 136 

1.625 

2,435.296 


2,180 




Guatemala. . . . 












Honduras 










1,321 

6,800 

25.000 

207,947 

198.841 

23,400 

20,307 

4,385 

117.466 

5.124 

1,574 

3,978 

800 

2,763 

53,863 




Nicarairua .... 








$650 


9,003 


800 


186 388 


Salvador 








26.625 


Mexico .......... 


472,308 


491.565 


903.873 


33,348 
5 


118, 561 


34,217 
101, 332 


3.674.681 


West Indies : 

British 


Paniflh 












9, 973 33. 373 

1, 91o' 25. 393 

12.933 17 31r! 


Dutch 










(a) 

(0) 


3.176 


French ....... 










Haiti 














117,466 
6,883 

1 177 aoi 


Santo Do- 
mincro r , , , t - 










(a) 


1,000 


759 
1. 476. 317 


Spanish West In- 
dies: 
Cuba 










Puerto Rico . . . 










ia) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(o) 
(a) 


150 

5,419 

500 

290,433 

8.122 

2,214 

91 

1,640 


2. 732< A Mfi 


Brazil 




• •*••• m • 






2.684 

53,900 

14,978 

143 

63 


8.903| 

57.163 

359,274 

8,265 

2.27i 

801 

145, U7 


Chile 










Colombia 










Kcuador r -, , . . r 










Guiana — Dutch . . . 












Peru 








710 




Venezuela 








440, 747 


2,730 


China 










Honekonir 




















■**""K**'"ft ........ 

Janan 














1,015 

852 
640 




1,015 

487,502 
640 


V njftmm^ ............ 

British Austral- 
aaia 














486,650 


French Oceanioa. . 














Tonga, Samoa, etc. 




























50,000 




60,000 
1,657 












96 


1,657 


















Total 


472, 417 


1,351,929 


1, 824, 346 


46, 713 


. . 


12.799,434 


8,939,064 


10, 759, 967 


34,360,514 



a Weight not given. 
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8ILVKB. 




Contained in— 


Total. 


On. 


Bullion. 


Coin. 


Total. 


Bane 
bollion ' 


Silver, 
ore. 


United ■b.^^i.^ 
States, ^of^ig^ 

1 




Value. 


Valne. 


Value. 


Value. 


Ounces. Value. 


Valne. 


Value. 


Value, 








$1,603 


700 
20.759 


$300 
13.445 


$5,985 


$4,457 


$12,245 
997,601 


$144,688 


$839,468 


$984,156 










































25.474 
45,590 
68.438 


25,474 








1,910 


307,572 


167, 181 


172 


214,853 
68.438 















261 
5. 353, 012 


............ 

135 
3.213,644 


27.000 


16. fiOO A3. 825 


8,2«2,'658 


.......... ........... 

4, 454, 939 12. 717. 507 




7,272 A.287.R7qI 22.226.392 








6.392 


22.101 


28,583 














2,400 21.271 


23,671 




, 










430 


2.075 


2.505 






























3,743 
232,080 

25,212 
13,516 


3,743 


' 












480 

2,196 
1,464 












3,325 


1,490 


232,560 

28,896 










14,980 










816 


500 


500 




1 


2,019 
2,655 






2,019 


1 


157,285 
398 


80,744 
235 


7.771 
94 


409,293 


500.463 






279 608 










<.......... 










156. 6*^^ 


305 


185 




30.999 


187.860 








150 


6I7' 767 














290 


290 














325 
2,500 




325 














1 421 


2,021 




























..........^ — 

70l 3. 730 


3,800 














975 


1 


075 










































1 














8,407,34C 


5,294,407 


13,701,752 


164, 85C 


1 5, 844, 433 


3,477,859 104, 07C 


1 7,528,191 24,976,723 
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XXII* — Exports of Domestic Gold and Silver Ore, Bullion, and Coin fro:>i 

ENDED DECEM 





GOLD. 


CuatoTua dis- 


Containec 

i. t. 

II 1 

1 !S 


I in 

o 

$43,786 


United Stat4M mint 
j or assay office 
bars. 


Other bullion. 


Coin 
value. 


* 

ToUl 
value. 


tricts and porta. 


Total 
value. 

$46,496 


Ounces. 


Value. 


Ounoes. 
21, 176 


Value. 


New York 

Champlain 


r2,710 




830,096 
271 


$17,139,568 
7,600 


$435,243 


$71,107,885 

3,358,550 

100,000 


$88,729,193 

3,366,1j0 

100,000 


Pbiladelphia . . . 










1 


Bangor 














Nias^ara 


......:. .... 










3,902 78,054 


712, 560 


790,614 


Buffalo Creek . . 












Vermont 














152,904 


152,904 


Baltimore ...... 




4,971 


4,971 






1 


4,971 


Saluria 


I 








4,865 

10,500 

11,0«1 

614, 170 


4,865, 
10,500 


New Orleans . . . 


1 












Pnget Sound . . . 




$056 


«56 

1 








12, 037 


8an Francisco. . 




j 


243 


5,035 


619,305 

1 






956 




52,423 


830,367 




ToUl 


2,710 


48, 757 


17, 147, 168 


25,321 


518,332' 

1 


76,072,515 


93.790,438 
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CERTAIN Customs Districts of the United States during the Calendar Year 
BER 31, 1895. 





SILVSR. 


Contained in— 


Total, 
value. 


United States 

mint or assay 

office bars. 


Other bullion. 


■ 


Baae 

bullion, 

value. 


Silver 

ore, 
value. 


Copper 
matte, 
value. 


^ ' — . . 


Ounces. 


Value. 


Ounces. 


■ 

Value. 
$38,087,899 


Coiu 
value. 


Total 
value. 


$M0 




$332,209 


$333, 149 21, 000 


$14,600 


57,461,442 


$750 


$38,436,396 








1 
























521 
61,466 


352 
38,247 


2.500 


2.8S2 














11, 485 49. 732 










2,035 


1,424 




1.424 










1,249 


844 


227. 7fi3 


228,607 






44,786 


44,766 








44,766 






















18 


18 
419 












18 




$410 










10,544 


10,963 








12,723,389 


8, 102. 611 


8, 102, 611 


















MO 419 


376, 903 


378,852 


23,035 


16,024 


70,248,067 


46.229,953 


253, 042 


46.877,371 
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Exports to Certain Couimuss or Domsstxc Gold akd Silvkr Ore, Bul 

December 





OOLD. 




Contained in- 


Total 
value. 


United SUtea 
mint or aaaay , Other buBion. 
office bars. 


Coin 
value. 


Total 
value. 


Countriea to which 


Base bullion, 
value. 

Silver ' ore, 
value. 

Copper matte, 
value. 


exported. 


Onnoes. 


Valoe. 


Onnoea. 


Value. 


Rf^liriniTi ........ - 


' 


t 
1 








$250,000 


$250,000 


'PrAncfi wt r T ' - 


1 


1 


29.667 


t5ai.400 






1 1. 326, 000 lU 916. 400 


frermaji V ....... 


$2,no 




....•..' 


$2,710 


186,342 3,818,183 

1 


372 
50 


$7,091 


9.266.00013.003 984 


Italy 








900 1 900 


TTnitAd Kinmloin .... 


i 


$48,757 


48,757 614. 18712. 729. SRS 


20, 754 427. 252 46l 370. 000 50 575. 9M 


BHiijih Honduras 


1 












12,488! 12.4881 


Dominion of Canadn: 
Kovia Scotia. 
New Bruns- 
wick etc 






















Quebec, Ontario, 
etc 




• • • " ■ 






m 


7,600 


3,902 


78.064 


4.224,014 


4.309.668 


British Columbia 




$966 




966 


11,081 12.087 


Newfoundland and 
Labriidor ...... 










100.000 
5,400 


100.000 
5.400 


Central American 
States: 
Coeta Rica 


















Guatemala .-xr--' 
















1 
15.500 15.500 


Nicaragua 
















1,000 1,000 


\fATir4>. ..rTTT.r..«.T 


















8. 565 & 565: 


West Indies ; 

British 


















6.000 


6.000; 


Dutch 
















7, 700 7. 700 


Fronch .. ..-.- .-••,. 
















16.625 

049,078 

77.828 

10,000 
1,400 


16.625 

949.078 


Haiti ' 
















Santo DominiFO. . - - 
















77,828 


Spanish- 
Cuba 


















10,000 
1.400 


Puerto Rico ' 
















Argentine Republic . 
Colombia 


















1,700,000 1.700. 000 


















12,000 


12.000 


Scuador 


















Guiana.- British 


















1,000 
1,100,866 


1,000 
1.109,886 


Venezuela 


















China 


















East Indies— British 






















Hongkong 














243 


6,036 


116,840 

5,130 

470,000 


121,875 

6.130 

470,000 


Japan ---r r 














V «p«»u ............... 

Hawaiian Islands . . . 




















2,710 


956 














Total 


48,767 


62,423 


830,367 


17,147,168 


25,321 


618,332 


76,072,615 


03,790,438 
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uoN, AND Coin from the Unitkd Status during thb Calendar Year ended 
31, 1895. 



8ILVBB. 


Contained in- 


Total 
▼alue. 


United SUtee mint 
or aesay office bars. 


Other bullion. 


Coin 
value. 




Base 

ballion, 

▼alue. 


Silver 

ore, 

▼alae. 


Copper 
matte, 
▼alue. 


Total 


Ounoee. 


Value. 


Ounoea. 


Value. 


value. 


















] 














607,182 
17,721 


$410,700 
10,606 




$410,700 
11,636 


$040 






$0«0 






i 

1 
















$376,903 


376,003 


21,000 


$14,600 


55,658,344 


36,875,706 




37,267.299 




















621 
62,715 


352 
30,091 


$2,600 

239,248 
10,544 


2,852 

279,763 
10,963 










2,035 


1,424 




$419 




419 










































1,256,804 


836,615 


k 


836,615 




















































500 


500 
















• «•• 








































200 


200 




































50 


50 




■■•■■•.. 
















































271,809 


181,002 




181,002 




























1 
I 






































6,460,27] 

140,800 

1,025,400 

8,820,010 


4, 076, 600 

100,600 

1, 259, 050 

2,439,541 




4,076,000 

100,600 

1,259,060 

2, 439, 541 














































































940 


419 


376,993 


878,852 


28,035 


16,024 


70,248,067 


46,229,953 


253,042 


46,877,871 



5753 P M 95- 



.22 
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XXIII«--ExpoRT8 or FoRXiGN Gold akd Silvk& from thk Ukitkd States, by 
Customs Districts, during tuk Caundab Ykab kndkd Dbckmbkr 31, 1S96. 



Ciiatoms difttrieto. 



OOLDCOIN. 



New York $11«176,960 

ChAmpUin 

MobUe 



Total. 



$11,176,960 



Vermoiit 

BjUtimore 

SAlarim 

New Orleans 

Corpus Christ! 

BrAsos de Santiago. 

Paso del Norte 

San Francisco 

Galveston 

Boston 



Total 



11,176,960 



11,176,960 



Bnllkm. 



Canoes. 



5,200 



343,807 
183.417 



532,514 



Value. 



$3,300 



202,600 
11,647 



217,547 



Coin. 



$1,606,057 

48,505 

1,865 

64,143 

2,478 

256,932 

11,962 

6,491 

15,068 

16,727 

5,075,146 



Totid. 



12,000 



$1,608,057 

48,505 

1,385 

64,143 

2,478 

256, 9S 

15,St2 

6.491 

15. on 

219,327 

5.075,146 

11,647 

12.000 



7,118,804 i 7.336,441 



Exports of Foreign Gold and Silver from the United States to Ceriaot 
Countries during the Calendar Year ended December 31, 1896. 





GOLD COIN. 


Total. 


siLvn. 




Countries to which exported. 


Bullion. 


Coin. 


Totsl. 




Onnoes. 


Value. 




France rrT.r......r...... 


$1,672,073 

754 

161,577 


$1,672,073 

754 

161,577 










Germi^ny - t r . . . r . - r - , . . , . 






$5,680 
805,006 

112,648 

9,401 

10, 197 

925 

304,637 

12,000 

10,036 

5,108 

425 

184,298 

6,736 

50.128 

263,891 

245.000 

7,505 


$5. no 


TTnlt^yl Kingdom 


188,617 


$14,947 


819,966 


Dominion of Canada: Quebec, On- 
tario, etc 


112,646 


Central American States : 

Honduras 










9,401 


Nloaragna 










10,197 


Salvador 










625 


Mexico 






343,897 


202,600 


507,237 


Mia uelon. LanirlAV. flto 






12,000 


West Indies : 

British 










10,036 


Dutch 










5,108 


Haiti 










43S 


Santo DomiuiTO 


945 
9, 306, 169 


945 
9.306,169 


1 




184,298 


Snanish — Cuba - 






6.736 


Brasil 






SO, 128 


Colombia 










263,881 


Ecuador 










245,000 


Peru 










7,506 


Venezuela 


35.442 


35,442 








China 






769,600 

4,024.872 

270,749 

10,750 


769,600 

4,024.872 

270,749 

10,750 


Hongkong 










Japan • 










British Honduras 


















217,547 


Total 


11,176,960 


11, 176, 960 


532,514 


7,118,894 


7,336,441 


- 
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XXIY«— Imports and Exports of the Precious Metals during the Calendar 

Year ended December 31, 1895. 

RECAPITULATION. 



Description. 



GOLD. 



Contained in baee bolUon . . . 
Contained in base silTerore. 
Contained in copper matte.. 
Ore 



Ban. United States Mint or 

Bnllion, foreign 

Bnllion. domeatio 

Coin, foreign 

Coin, domestic 



y office. 



Total 

Excess of eziwrts . 



BXLYUn. 



Contained in base bnllion . . . 
Contained in base silyer ore. 
Contained in copper matte. . 
Ore 



Bars, United States Hint or assay office. 

Bnllion, foreign 

Bnllion, domestic 

Coin, foreign 

Coin, domestic 



Total 

Excess of exports. 



Imports. 



$472,417 
1,351.029 



48, 713 
12,790,484 



10,750,057 
8,030,064 



34,800,514 



8,407.346 
5,204,407 



164,850 



3,477.859 



7,528,101 
104,070 



24,076,723 



Exports. 



02,710 

056 

48, 757 



Excess. 



Imports. I Exports. 



$460,707 
1,350,073 



17, 147, 168 



518,332 
11,176,060 
76,072,515 



104,067,308 



040 

419 

376,003 



16,024 

217,547 

46.220,053 

7,020,804 

351,042 



54,213,812 



46,713 
12,780,434 



14,666,827 



8,406,405 
5,203.088 



164,850 
3,260,312 



507,207 



17,632,852 



048,757 



17, 147, 168 



618, 332 

417,003 

67.133,451 



8.5.264,711 
70.507,884 



376,003 
16,024 



46,220,053 



246,072 



46.860,942 
29, 237. OOU 
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XX v.— Imports of Bask Bullion and Ork, and Gold, Silvkr, Coppkr, and 
Lead Contained therein, dukino the Calendar Year ended December 31, 
1895. 



Bane ballioD . . 
Base silver ore. 
Copper bnllio^. 



Total 



Deecriptioii. 



Gold oimoes. 

Silver do... 

Lead pounds. 

Copper do... 

Total 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Poundf. 




54.821.078 


18,408.610 


275,238.887 


7.610.990 


706.370 


35,696 


330,820,335 


17,055.305 


1. 253, 144 


1.824,346 


21.270,282 


13.701.753 


02,849,078 


1.142,059 


6,074,508 


387.147 



17.066,306 



XXYI.— Coinage of Nations. 



Countries. 



United States 

Mexico 

Great Britain 

Anstralaala 

Indiaa 

France 

Germany 

Ku8sia6 

Finland 

Austria-Hungary e 

Italy 

Spain 

Japan 

Portugal 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Abyrainia 

Persia 

Hongkong 

China 

Indo-China 

Tunis 

Canada 

Newfoundland 

CofltaRioa 

Haiti 



1893. 



Gold. 



$58,907,020 

403,107 

45,004,210 

82,050,354 



9,832,068 

26,280,188 

2,815,493 



55,867,730 
150,086 



1,306,070 



886,000 
736,988 
622,818 



136,820 



134,004 



Silver. 



88,802,797 r9,546,160 



28,005,396 
5,296,728 



39,544,691 



2,008,713 
2,499,874 



18,468,664 



8,290,591 

12, 300, 705 

1,412,640 

562,800 

134.000 

26,171 



874,628 
537,114 



255,600 
1,500,000 
4,249,960 

939,906 
847 

160,000 



155.000 



1804. 



Gold. 



554,107 
27,683,807 
35,203,648 



1,897,395 

37,433,154 

2,315,481 



40,896,458 



1,676,440 

70,897 

165,239 



465,516 
84,408 



SilTor. 



89,200,351 

20,481,033 

4,002,667 



2.288,504 

772,000 

1,067,945 

233,861 

41.365 

10.742,232 



8,946,225 
24,131,383 
478,440 
160,800 
120,000 
46,443 
121,503 
579,000 
450,018 



80,750 



2,100,000 

6,000,000 

1,582,087 

847 

144,518 

58,000 

12,517 

718,758 



1895. 



Gold. 



$50,616,358 

504,103 

18,547,229 

33,695.006 



20,845,837 
25,588,334 
38,500,432 



18,208,728 



1,515,000 



135,692 
896,921 



772,000 
3,430,717 



282 



SUver. 



$5,098,010 

24,832.351 

5,776,584 



4,014.935 

1,544,000 
1.826,038 
8,006,192 



9.066,188 



205.649 

23,883,505 

119,680 

140,700 

80,400 



44,390 
414,483 



2,200,000 

8,253,340 

0,003,700 

347 



730,285 



a Rupee calculated at coining rate, $0.4737. 

b Silver ruble calculated at coining rate, $0.7718. 

c Florin calculated at coining rate, $0.4052, under the coins^e act of August 2, 1808. 
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XXVI«— CoiNAas OF Nations— Continued. 



Coantriea. 



BoUvi* 

Peru 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Venezaela 

Chile 

UmgiiAy 

GoatemaU 

Britiah Hondaraa 

BritiahWeatlxidiea. 

Paerto Rloo 

Gennao Eaat Africa. 
Gecmaii New Gninoa 

Moaaoo 

Straita Settlementa . . 

GoDgo State 

Iforoooo 

Bulgaria 

Honmanla 

Ceylon 

Siam 

Korea 



1883. 



Gold. 



Total 



1232,420,517 



Silver. 



$1,509,220 

2. 167. 303 

34,530 



103.000 

481. 405 

1, 000, 110 

100,000 



45,348 



104,000 
557,750 



473,700 
25,000 



137,062,600 



1804. 



Gold. 



$570,007 



227.021,032 



Silver. 



$4, 360, 153 

8,252 

83,306 

103,000 

121, 770 



3.561,088 

50.000 

0,733 



03,007 
47,608 



306,000 
06,500 

327. 337 
2.316.224 

570,000 

142, 110 
2.338,288 



113,005,788 



1805. 



Gold. 



Silver. 



$4,073,270 



$8,353,212 



145 



11,000 
386,000 



231,087,438 



1,102.073 



4, 243. 010 

1.000,000 

500.000 

30.000 



8.380,222 



450,446 



354,630 



236.850 
2,680,823 



121, 610, 210 
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XXVII* — World's Producttion of Gold asd 

[Kilogram of gold, fOM.OO; kilogram of ailTer.flLSi^ 



Conntriea. 



United StatM 

Australasia 

Mexico 

European countries : 

Russia 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

8wed«i 

Norway 

lUly..-. 

Spain 

Greece 

Turkey 

France 

Great Britain 

Dominion of Canada 

South American countries : 

Argentina 

Colombia 

Bolivia 

Ecuador 

Chile 

BraaQ 

Venezuela 

Guiana (British) 

Guiana (Dutch) 

Guiana (French) 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Central American States . . . 

Japan 

China 

Africa 

India (British) 

Korea 



Total. 



Gold. 



KUm, 
54,100 
63,006 
1,064 

41,842 

62.906 

2,621 



176 



10 

279 

64 

al,386 

211 

4,353 

101 

79 

608 

3,339 

el, 213 

3,863 

al,065 

1,764 

/no 

a218 

/246 

A728 

10,372 

43,550 

5,738 

884 



286,974 



Silrer. 



DoOart. 
85,965.000 
85,688,600 
1,306^300 

27.806,200 

1,531,900 

1,675.400 

62,000 



117,000 



7,000 

185,300 

42,300 

927.200 

140,200 

2,892,800 

a67,000 

62,000 

464,400 

2, 219, 500 

806,100 

2,567,400 

707.800 

1,172,400 

73,000 

141,600 

163.500 

484,000 

06,892,900 

28,943,500 

8,813.600 

587,900 



157,494.800 



Kilos, 
1.806.595 
637.800 
1,380,116 

10,117 

178,000 

80,132 

4,471 
e4,485 
28,885 
62.832 

2,025 

8,334 
98,077 

7.886 
a7.7S4 

22,026 

52.511 

424.074 

240 

97,333 



e50.257 



48,123 
ikS7,978 



6,147.841 



Do Umr t. 
77.575, TOO 
26,507,000 
57.357.8K 

430,500 

7,439,200 

3.745,900 

185,800 

186.800 

1,200.501 

2,603.000 

84,200 

4. 078. 100 
337,700 
821.400 

915,100 

2.182,460 

17.624,660 

10,000 

4,045,200 



2,462,700 



j72,000,000 
2.409,600 



213.944,400 



a Estimate of the Bureau of the Mint. 

ft Gold separated fVom silrer in Ctormany, whose gold contents do not fiipire in the ntatiatiea of any 
other country, 
c Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1892. 
d Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1893. 
e Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1804. 
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Silver for Calendar Years 1893, 1894, and 1895. 

coining mte in United Statea siiver dollars.] 



1804. 


1805. 


Gold. 


surer. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


KOot. 
50,434 
02,836 

6,771 

36,313 

63,100 

2,710 

40 


DoOart, 
30.500.000 
41,760,800 
a4, 500, 000 

24,133,400 

2,060,300 

1,807,200 

62,500 


KUm, 
1,530,042 
562,263 
1,463,861 

8,580 

103,000 

83,515 

2,860 

4,705 

d28,885 

63,605 

35,436 

1,516 
26,167 

7,032 
26,871 

37,334 

d52,511 

684,418 

d240 

88,680 


DoUart. 
64,000,000 
23,367,700 
60,817,300 

356,600 
8,021,100 
3,470,000 

110,200 

105,500 
1,200,500 
2,643,400 
1,472,700 
63,000 
1,087,500 

320,700 
1,006,000 

1.551,600 

2,182,400 

28,444.400 

10,000 

3,685,600 


KUot. 
70, 132 
67,406 
0,028 

43,476 

63,345 

2,003 

70 


DoUart. 
46,610,000 
44, 708, 300 
a6, 000, 000 

28,804,400 

2.223,100 

1,080.000 

52,500 


KUot. 
1,733,662 
380,102 
1,461,008 

12,405 

181,000 

67,052 

1,187 

6,082 

d28,885 

100,804 

035,430 

01.516 

026,167 

8,722 

55,241 

037. 334 

d52,511 

684,418 

d240 

156,542 


DoUart. 
72,051,000 
16, 171, 100 
60, 710, 500 

510. 300 

7.522.400 

2, 824. 100 

40.300 

252,800 


<il76 


117,000 


dl76 


117.000 


1.200,600 
4, 563, 500 










1. 472, 700 


12 


8,000 


0l2 


8,000 


63,000 
1.087.500 


00 
1,568 

143 

<i4,353 

101 

103 

608 

3,330 

1,868 

3,476 

070 

3,020 

112 

a23 

708 

»737 

12,^75 

60,505 

5,842 

703 


65,800 
1,042,100 

06,000 

2,802,800 

a67,000 

68,400 

d464,400 

2,210.500 

000.500 

2,310,100 

a650,800 

2,605,200 

74,400 

15.400 

470.500 

480.800 

a8, 566. 800 

40,271,000 

3,882,000 

467,200 


161 
2,875 

el43 

d4,353 

101 

el03 

2,118 

03,330 

#1,368 

3,330 

734 

3,020 

06 

41 

0708 

i778 

5,208 

67,040 

7,156 

1.052 


107,000 
1.010,000 

05.000 

2,802,800 

a67,000 

68,400 

1,407.600 

2,210,500 

000,500 

2,213.100 

487,800 

2,605,200 

63.800 

27,200 

470,500 

517. 100 

3, 521, 000 

44,554.000 

4.755,000 

600.200 


362.500 
2,205,800 

1,551.600 

2,182,400 

28,444.400 

10,000 

6,505,000 








• 


























100,605 


4,184.000 


08,401 


4,080,500 


48,123 
160,860 


^2.000,000 
2,520,700 


48,123 
i67.355 


^2.000,000 
2,700,300 






























I 


273,107 


181,567,800 


5,121.017 


212.820,600 


301,361 


200.285,700 


5, 263. 183 


218,738,100 



/Betimated the same as officially communicated for 1801. 
g Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1887. 
A Product of Imperial mines, 1803; private mines, 1881. 
{Product of Imperial mines, 1804; private mines, 1882. 
j Product of Imperial mines. 1805; private mines, 1808. 
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XXTIII.— World's Production of Gold axd 

[Fine ounce of gold, $20.671334 + ; fine ounce of nine, 



Conntrler. 



United States 

Anatralasia 

Mexico 

Enropean conntries: 

Rassie 

Germany 

Aostria-Himgary 

Sweden 

Norway 

Italy 

Spain 

Greece 

Turkey 

France 

Great Britain 

Dominion of Canada 

South American countries : 

Argentina 

Colombia 

Bolivia 

Ecuador 

Chile 

Bra»il...., 

Yenexuela 

Guiana (British) 

Guiana (Dutch) 

Guiana (French) 

Pern 

Uruguay 

Central American States — 

Japan 

China 

Africa 

India (British) 

Korea 



Total. 



1898. 



Gold. 



Oa.fine. 
1,739,323 
1,726,496 
63.144 

1 346,222 

674.106 

81.047 

2,090 



6,660 



339 

8,964 

2,046 

a44,8S3 

6,782 

189.939 

3,241 

2,515 

22,466 

107,368 

038,995 

124,198 

a34.240 

56,715 

/3,531 

a6,850 

/7,909 

A 28, 414 

833.444 

1,400,142 

184,483 

28,440 



7,618,811 



XhOan. 
35,055,000 
35.688,600 
1,305,300 

27,808,200 

1,531,000 

1,675,400 

62,000 



117,000 



7,000 

185,300 

42,300 

927,200 

140,200 

2,802,800 

a67,000 

52,000 

464,400 

2,219.500 

806,100 

2,567,400 

707.800 

1,172,400 

73,000 

141,600 

163,500 

484,000 

06,892,900 

28,943,500 

3,813,600 

587,000 



157,494,800 



SUTer. 



Ozs./ins. 
59.990,966 
20. 501, 508 
44 302,519 

325,230 
5,753,756 
2,807.219 

143,706 
c 144, 478 

028,512 

2,013,258 

65,123 

203.509 
3,152,009 

253,455 
a248,588 

708,005 

1,687,050 

13,631.449 

7,734 

3,128,709 



c 1.904, 744 



1,540,875 
A 1,883, 675 



165,472.621 



Dottan. 

77,575,780 
20,$C7.0W 

57,357.600 

420. SOO 

3.745,900 
185,000 
186,00 

1,200,500 

2^603.000 

84,260 

263,200 

4,078.100 
327,700 
321.400 

915,4001 
2,182.400 1 
17,624,500 
10,000 
4.045,200 



2,462,700 



Sr 2, 000, 000 
2.469.600 



213,944,400 



a Estimate of the Bureau of the Mint. 

b Gold isoparated from silver in Germany, whose gold contents do not flgnre in the ■♦■lintltti of aay 
other country. 
Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1892. 
d Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1893. 
e Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1894. 
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Silver for Calendar Years 1893; 1894, and 1895. 

fl.292929 + , coining rate in United States silyer dollars.] 



1894. 


1896. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Ozt.ftlM. 

1,910,813 

2,020,179 

217,688 

1,167,453 

699.667 

87,423 

3,024 


I>€UaT9. 

39,500,000 

41,760,800 

a4, 500, 000 

24,138.400 

2,060,300 

1,807,200 

62,500 


Oz$. fine. 
49,500,000 
18.073.455 
47,038,381 

275,808 

6,203,820 

2,684,524 

02,194 

151,207 

d 928, 512 

2,044,505 

1, 139, 041 

48,727 

841, 113 

255,002 

847,687 

1,200,066 

d 1,687, 950 

21,999,966 

d7,734 

2,850,503 


DoOart. 
64,000,000 
23, 867, 700 
60,817.300 

356.600 
8,021,100 
3,470,900 

119,200 

195, 500 
1,200,500 
2. 643, 400 
1,472,700 
63,000 
1,087,500 

829.700 
1,096,000 

1,551,600 

2,182,400 

28,444,400 

10,000 

3,685,500 


Ou.fine. 
2,254,760 
2, 167, 118 
200.250 

1,397,767 

M07,5;i2 

96,218 

2,540 


Dottars. 

46, 610, 000 

44,798,300 

a6, 000. 000 

28,894,400 

2,223,100 

1, 989, 000 

52,500 


Ozs.fine. 
55, 726, 945 
12, 507, 335 
46,962.738 

401,646 

5,818,106 

2, 184, 265 

38, 130 

195, 525 

d928. 512 

3, 529, 582 

01,139,041 

048,727 

841,113 

280,371 

1,775,658 

01,200,066 

d 1,687, 950 

021,999,966 

d7,734 

5, 031, 907 


DoUart. 
72,051,000 
16, 171, 100 
60,719,500 

519,300 

7,522,400 

2,824,100 

49,300 

252,800 


d5,660 


117.000 


d5,660 


117,000 


1,200,500 
4.568,500 










1, 472, 700 


387 


8,000 


«387 


8,000 


63,000 
1, 087, 500 


3,183 
50.411 

4,596 

d 139, 939 

3,241 

3,300 

22,466 

107,368 

43.997 

111,751 

a31,482 

126,026 

3. 599 

745 

22,760 

{23,694 

413, 937 

1, 948. 109 

187,835 

22,600 


65.800 
1, 042 100 

95,000 

2,892.800 

a67,000 

68,400 

d 464, 400 

2,219,500 

900,500 

2,310.100 

650.800 

2,606,300 

74,400 

15,400 

470,500 

489,800 

a8, 556, 800 

40,271,000 

3,882,900 

467,200 


5,176 
92,440 

04,596 

d 139, 939 

3,241 

03,309 

68,092 

0107,368 

043,997 

107,059 

23,597 

0126,026 

3,086 

1,316 

22,760 

j25,015 

170,328 

2,155,343 

230.067 

33,824 


107,000 
1,910,900 

95,000 

2,892,800 

a 67, 000 

68,400 

1,407,600 

2,219,500 

009,500 

2,213,100 

487,800 

2,605,200 

63,800 

27,200 

470,500 

517,100 

3,521,000 

44,554,900 

4,755,900 

690,200 


362,500 
2,295,800 

1,551,600 

2.182,400 

28,444,400 

10,000 

6,505,900 


































3, 236, 750 


4,184.900 


3,162,973 


4,089,500 


1,546,876 
»1, 956, 565 


^2,000.000 
2, 529, 700 


1,546,875 
j 2, 165. 084 


^2,000.000 
2, 790, 300 


































8, 783, 342 


181,567,800 


164.610.394 


212,829,600 


9,688,821 


200, 285, 700 


169, 180, 249 


218, 738, 100 



/ Estimated the same as offioially oommnnicated for 1801. 
g Estimated the same as officially oommnnicated for 1887. 
AProdnct of Imperial mines, 1893; private mines, 1891. 
i Product of Imperial mines, 1894 ; private mines. 1892. 
i Prodoot of Imperial mines. 1895^ prirate mines, 1898. 
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[m — Production of Gou> ani> Silver ix 

[From 1493 to 1885 ia from a table of averajcea for certain periods compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. 



1403-1520 

1521-1544 

1545-15(K), 

lS«l-15gO 

1581-1600 

leOl-llBO 

ie2K1040 

1641-imO 

lMl-1680 

1681-1700 

1701-1720 

1721-1740 

1741-1760 

1761-1780 , 

1781-1800 

1801-1810 

1811-1820 

1821-1830 

1831-1840 

1841-1850 

1851-1855 

1856-1860 

1861-1865 

1866-1870 

1871-1875 

1876-1880 

1881-1885 . 



1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1805 



Period. 



Total. 



GOLD. 



Annual average for period. 



Fine ounces. 



Value. 



186, 470 

230,194 

273.596 

219,906 

237,267 

273,918 

266,845 

281,955 I 

297,709 I 

346,095 I 

412,163 j 

613,422 ! 

791,211 I 

665,666 

571.948 

571,563 

367,957 

457,044 

652,291 

1,760,502 

6,410,824 

6,486,262 

5,949,582 

6,270,086 

5,591.014 

5,543,110 

4, 794, 755 

5,135,679 

5,116,861 

5,830,775 

5,973,790 

5, 749, 306 

6, 320, 194 

7,004,266 

7,618»811 

8, 788, 342 

9,688,821 



i 



"V 



$3,855,000 

4, 759, 000 

5,656.000 

4,546,000 

4,905,000 

5,662,000 

5, 516, 000 

5,828,000 

6,154,000 

7, 154, 000 

8, 520, 000 

12, 681, 000 

16,356,000 

13, 761, 000 

11,823,000 

11.815,000 

7,606,000 

9,448,000 

13, 484, 000 

36,893,000 

182,513,000 

134,083,000 

122,089,000 

129,614,000 

115,577,000 

114,566,000 

99,116,000 

106,168,900 

105,774,900 

110,196,900 

123,489,200 

118,848,700 

130.650,000 

146,661,500 

157,494,800 

181,667,800 

300,285,700 



\ 



Total for period. 



Fine oiiiic«>. 



5, 221, 160 
5,524.666 
4,377,544 
4,398,120 
4,745,840 
5, 478, 360 
5,338,900 
5,639,110 
5,954,180 
6,921,885 
8.243,280 
12,268,440 
16,824,230 
13,313,315 
11.438.970 
5, 715, 627 
3,979,568 
4,570,444 
6,522,013 
17,606,018 
32,051,821 
32, 431, 312 
29,747,913 
31,350,480 
27,955,068 
27, 715. 550 
23,973,778 
5,135,679 
5, 116, 861 
5.330,775 
5,973,790 
5, 749, 306 
6,320,194 
7,004,266 
7,618,811 
8,783,342 
0,688 821 



Value. 



k 



424,818,582 



f 107.031.000 
114,303.000 
90.492,0001 
90,917,000 
98.095,000 
113,248.000 
110,324,000 
116,571.000 
123, 081. C« 
143,088.000 
170,403,000 
253, 611, 000 
327,116,000' 
275,211^000 
238,464.000 
118.152,000 
78,063.000 
94,479,000 
134,841,000 
388,928,000 
862,566,000 
670,415,000 
614.944,000 
648,071.000 
577,883,000 
672,931,000 
495,5(8.000 
106,163.900 
105. n4, 900 
110.196,900 
123,488,200 
118.848,700 
130. 650. 000 
148,651.500 
157.494,800 
181,567,800 
900,285,701 



8,781,738.400 
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THK World since the Discovery of America. 

For the years 1886 to 1895 the production is the anniiAl estimate of the Bureau of the Hint.] 



SILVER. 


PKRCKNTAOB Or PRODUCTIOR. 


Annual average for period. 


Total for period. 


By weight. 


By V 


alue. 


Fine oanoes. 


Coining value 
$1,054,000 


Fine ounces. 


Coining value. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


1, 511, 050 


42,300.400 


$54,703,000 


11 


88 


66 4 


83.6 


2, 800, IKK) 


3,740,000 


60.508,320 


89.086,000 


7.4 


92.6 


55 


44 1 


10,017.940 


12,052,000 


160,287,040 


207,240,000 


2.7 


97.3 


30 4 


69.6 


0,628,025 


12,450,000 


102, 578. 500 


248,000,000 


2.2 


97.8 


26.7 


73.3 


13,4«7,635 


17.413,000 


260,362,700 


348,254.000 


1.7 


9a3 


22 


78 


13,506,235 


17,670,000 


271,024,700 


351,679,000 


2 


96 


24.4 


76.6 


12,654,240 


16,361,000 


253,084,800 


327,221.000 


2.1 


97.9 


26.2 


74.8 


11,776,545 


15,226,000 


235,530.000 


304. 525, 000 


2.3 


97.7 


27.7 


72.8 


10,834.550 


14,006,000 


216,601,000 


280,166,000 


2.7 


97.3 


30.5 


60.5 


10,002,085 


14, 212, 000 


210,841,700 


284,240,000 


3.1 


96.9 


83.6 


66.6 


11,432,540 


14, 781, 000 


228,650,800 


296,629,000 


3.5 


96.6 


36.6 


63.4 


13, 863, 080 


17,924,000 


277,261,600 


358,480,000 


4.2 


06.8 


41.4 


68.6 


17,140,612 


22,162,000 


342,812,235 


443,232,000 


4.4 


05.6 


42.5 


57.6 


20, 085, 591 


27. 133, 000 


119, 711, 820 


542,668,000 


3.1 


06.0 


33.7 


66.3 


28. 261, 770 


36, 540, 000 


566,235,580 


730,810,000 


2 


06 


24.4 


76.6 


28.746,022 


37,168,000 


287, 469, 225 


371,677,000 


1.9 


08.1 


24.1 


76.9 


17, 385. 755 


22,470.000 


173,857,555 


224,786,000 


2.1 


07.0 


26.8 


74.7 


14,807.00! 


19,144,000 


148, 070, 040 


191,444,000 


3 


07 


33 


67 


10,175.867 


24, 70:), 000 


191, 758, 675 


247.930,000 


3.3 


06.7 


35.2 


64.8 


25, 09<t, 342 


32, 440, 000 


250,903,422 


324,400.000 


6.6 


03.4 


62.0 


47.1 


28,488,507 


36, 824, OOU 


142,442,986 


184, 169, 000 


18.4 


81.6 


78.3 


21.7 


20,096,428 


37, 618, 000 


145, 477, 142 


188,092,000 


18.2 


81.8 


78.1 


21.0 


85,401,072 


45,772,000 


177, 009, 862 


228. 861, 000 


14.4 


85.6 


72.0 


27.1 


43, 051. 583 


55,663,000 


215. 257. 914 


278, 313, 000 


12.7 


87.3 


70 


80 


63,317,014 


81, 864, 000 


316,585,069 


409. 322. 000 


8.1 


01.0 


58.5 


41.6 


78, 775, 602 


101,851,000 


393,878,009 


509, 256, 000 


6.6 


03.4 


53 


47 


02,003,044 


118,955,000 


460,019,722 


594,773,000 


6 


05 


45.5 


64.5 


93,207,200 


120,626,800 


93,297,200 


120, 626. 800 


6.2 


04.8 


46.8 


63.2 


00,123,586 


124, 281. 000 


96,123,586 


124,281,000 


5 


05 


46.0 


ft4.1 


108,827,606 


140,706,400 


108, 827, 606 


140,706,400 


4.6 


06.4 


43.0 


66.1 


120,213,611 


155,427.700 


120,213,611 


155, 427, 700 


4.7 


06.3 


44.3 


65.7 


126,905.062 


163, 032. 000 


126,095.062 


163, 032, 000 


4.3 


06.7 


42.1 


67.0 


137,170,010 


177. 352, 300 


137. 170, 919 


177,352,300 


4.4 


05.6 


42.4 


67.6 


153,151,762 


188, 014, 400 


153, 151, 762 


198,014,400 


4.4 


06.6 


42.5 


67.6 


166.472,621 


213, OU, 400 


165, 472, 621 


213,944,400 


4.4 


06.6 


42.4 


67.6 


164,611,304 


212,820,600 


164, 610. 304 


212, 829. 600 


6 


05 


46.3 


53.7 


160. 180. 240 


218, 738, 100 


169,180,249 


218.738.100 


5.4 


04.6 


47.7 
45.0 


62.3 






8, 001. 743, 816 


10,345,688,700 


5 


05 


I 64.1 






1 



i 
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, — COINAOK OF THK MiNTS OF THK UNITED STATES FROM THSIR OrOAN'IZA- 

TioXy 1792, TO Decbmbkr 31; 1895. 



Denomination. 



GOLD. 



Doable eagles. 
Eagles 



Halfeaglee 

Three^lollar pieces (coinage diacontinned under act of September 

ai,1800) 

Quarter eagles ■ 

Dollars (coinage disoondnued under act of September 26, 1890) 



Total gold. 



SILWB. 

DoUars (coinage discontinued, act of February 12, 1873, and resumed 

underactof February 28, 1878) , 

Trade dollars , 

Half dollars 

Half dollars, Columbian souvenir 

Quarter dollars 

Quarter dollars, Columbian souvenir. 

Twenty-cent pieces (coinage discontinued, act of May 2, 1878) 

Dimes , 



Half dimes (coinage discontinued, act February 12, 1873) 

Three-cent pieces (coinage discontinued, act February It, 1873) . 



Total silver. 



MDfOB. 

FiveKsent pieoes, nickel 

Three-cent pieces, nickel (coinage discontinued, act September 26, 
1890) 



Two-oent pieces, bronxe (coinage discontinued, act February 12, 1873) . 
One-cent pieces, copper (coinage discontinued, act February 21 , 1857) 
One-cent pieces, nickel (coinage discontinued, act April 22, 1864) ... 

One-cent pieces, bron se 

Half-cent pieces, copper (coinage disoontinned, act February 21, 1857) 



Total minor. 



Total coinage . 



Pieces. 



62,793,341 
26,627,549 
44,042,271 

539,792 
11,478,521 
19,499,337 



164,980,811 



431,320,807 

35,965,924 

264,225,301 

6,002,105 

201, n4, 255 

40,023 

1,355,000 

288,352,593 

97,604,388 

42,736,240 



Value. 



$1,256,806,820.00 
266.275,490.00 
230,211,355.00 

1,619,876.00 
28,696,308.50 
19,499,337.00 



1,792,168,680.50 



> 481,390, 867. 00 

35,966,924.00 

132,112,660.50 

2,501,062.50 

50,428,563.75 

10,006.75 

271,000.00 

28,835,259.30 

4, 880, 219. 4( 

l,282.087.a 



1,368,316,696 



281,054,494 

31,378,816 

45,601,000 

156,288,744 

200,772,000 

784,733,462 

7,985,222 



1,507,813.238 



3,041,110,745 



687,607,629.41 



14,062,724.70 

941,849.48 

912,020.00 

1,562,887.44 

2,007,730.00 

7,847,33463 

39,826.11 



27,363,963.85 



2,507,140,272.25 



' Silver-dollar coinage under act of— 

April 2, 1792 $8,031,238 

February 28, 1878 $878,166,793 

July 14, 1890 40,044,364 

March 31, 1801 5,078,472 

423.289.630 



Total 431,320,867 
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• — Coinage of Fractional and Subsidiary Silvkr Coins, by Acts and 

dsnobnnations, from 1792 to 1895. 



BenomlxiAtlon . 



Dollars 

Trade dollars 



Total dollars. 



Half dollars 

Half dollars, Columbian — 

Qaarter dollars 

Quarter dollars, ColnmViaii . 

Twenty-cent pieces 

Dimes 

Half dimes 

Three-oen t pieces 



Total sabsidiary 



Total silver. 



1792 to 1853. 



<2, 608, 890. 00 



2,506,890.00 



66,280,640.50 
3,094,040.50 



3,890,230.10 

1,825,126.40 

744,927.00 



76,734,964.50 



79,241,854.50 



1853 to Feb. 
12, 1873. 



$5,524,348.00 



5, 524, 348. 00 



82,666,832.50 
17, 870, 79a 50 



4,908,520.00 

3,055,093.00 

537,160.20 



59,047,396.20 



64,571,744.20 



Feb. 12, 1873, to 
Deo. 31, 1896. 



$423,289,629.00 
35,965,024.00 



459,255,553.00 



33, 165, 177. 50 

2,501,052.50 

28,554,732.75 

10,005.75 

271,000.00 

20, 036, 509. 20 



84,538,477.70 



543,794,030.70 



Total silver. 



$431,320,867.00 
35,965,024.00 

467, 286, 791. 00 



132, 112, 650. 50 

2,501,052.50 

60,428,563.75 

10,005.75 

271,000.00 

28, 835. 259. 30 

4,880,210.40 

1,282,087.20 



220, 320, 838. 40 



687,607,629.40 



Fractional silver coinage, 1792 to 1853 $76,734,064.50 

Sabsidiary silver coinage, 1853 to Febmary 12, 1873 59,047,396.20 

Subsidiary silver coinage, Febmary 12, 1873, to December 31, 1895 84,538,477.70 

Total 220,320,838.40 
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XXXII-^GOINAGE OF THK MdTTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

[Coinage of the mint at Philadelphia from 



Calendar jear. 



1703 to 1796. 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 



1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 



GOLD COINAGB. 



Double 
eagleii. 



EagleA. 



127,950 

60,800 

91,770 

79,740 

174,830 

259,650 

292,540 

150,900 

89,790 

97,950 



Half 
eagles. 



$43,535 

16,995 

32,030 

124,335 

37,255 

68,110 

130,030 

265,880 

167,530 

152. 375 

165,915 

820,465 

420,465 

277,890 

169, 375 

501,435 

497,905 

290,435 

477,140 

77.270 

8,175 



Three 
dolUrs. 



Quarter 
eaglea. 



$165.00 
4,390.00 
1,535.00 
1,200.00 



6,630.00 
1,057.50 
8, 317. 50 
4,452.50 
4.040.00 
17,030.00 
6,775.00 



IXollars. 



72,000 
382.480 
473,380 
681,310 
815.070 
754,620 



242,940 

258,615 

1,319,030 

173, 205 

88,080 

72,425 

86,700 

146,300 

90,345 

124,565 

140, 145 

287, 210 

631,755 

702,970 

787,435 

968,150 

3,660,845 

1, 857, 670 

2, 765, 735 

1,035,605 

1,432,040 

500,715 

686,910 

79,165 

137,890 

3,056,025 



16,120.00 



6,500.00 

11,085.00 

1,900.00 

7.000.00 



8,507.50 

11, 350. 00 

11.300.00 

11,000.00 

10,400.00 

293,425.00 

328,505.00 

1,369,965.00 

112, 700. 00 

117, 575. 00 

67,552.50 

47,147.50 



KoTB.— Not susoeptible of exact statement by years of actual date of 
bATUig been invariably completed within the year of the date of coin, as 



7,057.50 
251,365.00 

coin, the registry of annosl 
now required. 
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FROM THEIR ORGANIZATION, BY CALENDAR YEARS, 
ito organisation, 1798, to December 31, 1805.1 



SILVKB COINAGB. 


Trade 
dollars. 


Dollars. 


Half dollars. 


Qnarter 
oollars. 


Twenty 
cents. 


Dimes. 


Half dimes. 


Three 
cents. 




$204,791 

72,920 

7,776 

327,536 

428,515 

220,920 

54,454 

41,650 

66,064 

19,570 

321 


$161,572.00 








$4,820.80 

511.50 

2.226.35 






$1,473.50 
63.00 




$2,213.50 
2,526.10 
2,755.00' 






1,959.00 




























2,176.00 
3,464.00 
1,097.50 
3,304.00 
826.50 
12,078.00 


1,200.00 

1,605.50 

650.50 

1,892.50 






15, 144. 50 

14,945.00 

15,857.50 

78, 259. 50 

105,86LOO 

419,788.00 

525,788.00 

684,300.00 

702,905.00 

638,138.00 

601,822.00 

814, 029. 50 

620,961.50 

519,537.50 


























1.684.50 
30,348.50 
51,531.00 
55, 160. 75 








780.00 















16,500.00 






















4,471.00 

635.50 

6.518.00 
































































42,150.00 










17,308.00 
6,000.75 












23,575.00 

607,783.50 

980,161.00 

1,104.000.00 

375,561.00 

662,898.50 

779,786.50 

847, 100. 00 

1,752,477.00 

1,471,683.00 

2,002,090.00 

2,746.700.00 

1,537,600.00 

1,856,078.00 

2,382,400.00 

2,936,830.00 

2, 398, 500. 00 

2,603,000.00 

3,206,002.00 

2,676,008.00 

3,278,100.00 

1,814,910.00 

1,773.000.00 

1,667,280.00 

717.504.00 

155,000.00 

1,006,382.00 

1. 022. 000. 00 


























90,293.50 
36,000.00 
31,861.00 
54,212.75 
16,020.00 
4,450.00 




























94,258.70 

118,661.20 

10.000.00 

44,000.00 










































42,000.00 




51,000.00 


















1,000.00 
25,500.00 




121, 500. 00 

12,500.00 

77,000.00 

51,000.00 

77,135.00 

52,250.00 

48,500.00 

63,500.00 

141,000.00 

119,000.00 

104,200.00 

199,250.00 

105,311.50 

136,858.00 

162,250.00 

188.750.00 

137. 000. 00 


















61,500.00 
62,000.00 
62, 135. 00 
48,250.00 
68,500.00 
74,000.00 
138,000.00 
95,000.00 
113,800.00 
112,750.00 
53,457.50 
67,204.26 
57,500.00 
40, 750. 00 
S8. 2sn. 00 


















99,500.00 

80,000.00 

89,000.00 

71,500.00 

488,000.00 

118,000.00 

63,100.00 

208,000.00 

122, 786. 50 

47,031.75 

30,000.00 

22,000.00 

lAl. 400. 00 
































1,000 
















300 

61,005 

173,000 

184, 618 

165,100 



























/ 



coinajce being of coin delivered by coiners of mints within the given year, and these deliveries not 



\ 
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PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



XXXII* — COINAOX OF THX MlHTS OF THE UNITED STATU 

[Cofaiage of the miot at Phfladelphia fron 



Cftlendar year. 



1844 

1845 

1848 

1847 

1848 

1849, 

1850 

1861 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1850 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1805 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891. 

1892 

1808. 

1894 

1885. 



GOLD OODTAOB. 



Double 
eeglee. 



Total. 



$23,405,220 

41,743,100 

41,060,520 

25,226,520 

15,157,980 

7,293,820 

6,507.560 

8, 787,500 

4,234,280 

871.940 

11,553,400 

50,529,060 

1,842,660 

2,855,800 

4,085,700 

7,024,000 

13,975,500 

6,021,300 

1,972,000 

3,603,100 

8,103,700 

1.603,000 

6,037,600 

84,196.500 

7,336,000 

5,914,800 

11,678,100 

7,053,400 

10,872,900 

4, 152, 600 

1,029,120 

45,200 

12,600 

800 

1,420 

16,560 

22,120 

2,420 

4.525,830 

882,220 

1.519,900 

28.840 

90,460 

6,886,780 

27,879,800 

22, 293. 120 



Each 



063,610 

261,530 

200,950 

8.622,580 

1,454,840 

6.536.180 

2,014,510 

1.768.280 

2,931,060 

2,012.530 

542.500 

1,217,010 

604,900 

166,060 

25,210 

160.930 

117,830 

1,132,330 

109,950 

12,480 

35,800 

40,060 

37,800 

31,400 

106.550 

18.550 

25,350 

17,800 

16.600 

8,250 

631,600 

1.200 

7,820 

8,170 

738,000 

3,847.700 

16.448,760 

88.772,600 

23,244,800 

2,087,400 

760,060 

2. 535, 270 

2, 361, 600 

536,800 

1.329,960 

44.850 

580.430 

018,680 

7,975,520 

18,408,050 

24.707,780 

5.678,260 



Half 
eagles. 



$1, 701. 650 

2,085.495 

1,979.710 

4,579,905 

1,303.875 

665.850 

822,455 

1,887,525 

2,869,505 

1,528,850 

803,375 

685,490 

989.950 

490,940 

75,680 

84,070 

99,125 

8,199,750 

22,325 

12,360 

21,100 

6,475 

33,600 

84,600 

28,625 

8,925 

20,175 

16,150 

8,450 

562,525 

17,540 

1,100 

7,885 

6.760 

658,700 

1.600,750 

15.832,180 

28,544,000 

12,572,800 

1.167.200 

955,240 

8,007,580 

1. 942, 160 

485 

01,480 

37,825 

21,640 

807,065 

8, 767, 860 

7,640,985 

4,789,776 

6,729,680 



Three 
doUare. 



$415,854 

151,665 

78,030 

62,673 

6,809 

46,914 

21.465 

18.216 

17,855 

15,117 

8,040 

3,405 

12.090 

7,950 

14.625 

7.576 

10.605 

3.090 

6,000 

76 

125.460 

00 

135 

4,464 

246.972 

9.090 

3.108 

1,650 

4,620 

2,820 

8,818 

2,730 

3,426 

18,480 

16,873 

7,287 



442,325,740 



186,877,800 141,288.915 



1, 367. 716 



Quarter 
eeglee. 



016.960.00 

227.627.60 

53.905.00 

74.535.00 

22.215.00 

58.235.00 

632,307.50 

8,481,870.00 

2,890,202.50 

3,611,670.00 

1,490,645.00 

588,700.00 

960.600.00 

535,825.00 

118.442.50 

98,610.00 

66,687.50 

8,181,295.00 

280,882.50 

76.00 

7,185.00 

3,862.50 

7. 775. 00 

8.125.00 

0,062.50 

10.862.60 

11,387.60 

18.375.00 

7.675.00 

445.062.60 

0.850.00 

1,060.00 

10,552.50 

4,13a 00 

716 66a 00 

222,475.00 

7, 48a 00 

i,7oaoo 

10,100.00 

4,000.00 

4,982.60 

2.217.50 

10, 22a 00 

15,706.00 

40,245.00 

44. 12a 00 

22,032.50 

27,600.00 

6,862.50 

76,265.00 

10,806.00 

15,297.50 



22,772,350.00 



DoUan. 



0688,567 

481,963 

3,817,071 

2,045.331 

4,076,061 

1,630,446 

758,260 

1,762,930 

774.789 

117.806 

168,244 

86,668 

527,480 

1,326,865 

6,250 

5,960 

8,725 

7.180 

5,250 

10,525 

5.925 

1^835 

8,980 

8,580 

125,125 

198,820 

420 

8,245 

8,920 

8,020 

8.080 

1,036 

7,660 

ft. 040 

10,840 

6,206 

12,205 

6.016 

8,543 

16,080 

80,729 



18,223,438 



Includes Columbian eouveuir half dollars, 1802, $475, 000. 
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FROM THEIR ORGANIZATION, BY CALENDAR YEARS — Continued, 
its organixAtioD, 1703, to Deoember 31, 1896.] 



SILVBB COINAOB. 



Trade 
dollars. 



$307,500 

987,800 

218,000 

456,150 

3, 039, 710 

900 

1,541 

1,987 

960 

1,097 

979 



6, 107. bU 



Dollars. 



$20,000 

24,500 

110, 600 

140,750 

15,000 

62,600 

7,500 

1,300 

1,100 

46,110 

83,140 

26,000 

63,500 

94,000 



256,500 

218, 930 

78,600 

12,000 

27,660 

31, 170 

47,000 

49,625 

60,325 

182,700 

424,300 

433,000 

1,115,760 

1,106,450 

293,600 



10, 509, 550 

14,807,100 

12,601,355 

9,163,975 

11, 101, 100 

12,291,039 

14, 070, 875 

17, 787, 767 

19,963,886 

20,290,710 

19, 183, 833 

21,726,811 

16,802,590 

8,604,206 

1,037,245 

878,792 

110,972 

12.880 



Half dollars. 



$883,000.00 

294,500.00 

1.105,000.00 

578,000.00 

290,000.00 

626,000.00 

113, 500. 00 

100, 375. 00 

38,565.00 

1,766,354.00 

1, 491, 000. 00 

379,750.00 

469, 000. 00 

994,000.00 

2,113,000.00 

874,000.00 

151,850.00 

1,444,200.00 

126, 175. 00 

251,830.00 

189, 785. 00 

255.950.00 

372,812.50 

212, 162. 50 

189, 100. 00 

897,950.00 

300,450.00 

582,680.00 

440, 775. 00 

1,308,750.00 

1, 180, 150. 00 

3, 013, 750. 00 

4,200,575.00 

4, 152, 255. 00 

689, 200. 00 

2,950.00 

4, 877. 50 

5, 487. 50 

2, 750. 00 

4. 510. 50 

2,637.50 

3,065.00 

2,943.00 

2, 855. 00 

6, 416. 50 

6, 355. 50 

6, 296. 00 

100, 300. 00 

1942,622.50 

>2, 939, 448. 50 

574, 486. 00 

917^ G09. 00 



Saarter 
uUars. 



Twenty 
cents. 



$105, 300. 00 

230, 500. 00 

127,500.00 

183, 500. 00 

36,500.00 

85,000.00 

47,700.00 

40,000.00 

44,265.00 

3,813,555.00 

3, 095, 000. 00 

714,250.00 

1, 816, 000. 00 

2,411,000.00 

1,842,000.00 

336,000.00 

201,350.00 I 

1,213,650.00 ' 

233, 137. 50 

48, 015. 0(T 

23.617.50 

14, 825. 00 

4, 381. 25 

5,156.25 

7,500.00 

4,150.00 

21, 850. 00 

42,808.00 

45, 737. 50 

371,076.0ft 

117,975.00 

1, 073, 375. 00 

4, 451, 287. 50 

2,727,927.50 

565, 200. 00 

3, 675. 00 

3,738.75 

8,243.75 

4, 075. 00 

3, 859. 75 

2,218.75 

3, 632. 50 

1,471.50 

2, 677. 50 

2, 708. 25 

3, 177. 75 

20, 147. 50 

980, 150. 00 

2, 059, 311. 25 

«1,37L203.75 

858,243.00 

1,110.L'2j. ro 



$7,940 

3,180 

102 

120 



Dimes. 



$7,250.00 

175. 500. 00 

8, 130. 00 

24,500.00 

45, 150. 00 

83,900.00 

193,150.00 

102, 650. 00 

153,550.00 

1, 217, 301. 00 

447, 000. 00 

207, 500. 00 

578, 000. 00 

558,000.00 

154, 000. 00 

43,000.00 

60, 700. 00 

192,400.00 

84,755.00 

1,446.00 

8,907.00 

1,050.00 

872.60 

662.50 

46, 626. 00 

25,660.00 

47, ISO. 00 

75, 361. 00 

239,645.00 

894,710.00 

294, 070. OO 

1, 035, 070. 00 

1,146,115.00 

731, 061. 00 

167, 880. 00 

1, 610. 00 

3,735.50 

2, 497. 50 

391, 110. 00 

767,571.20 

336, 638. 00 

263, 342. 70 

637,757.00 

1, 128, 393. 90 

549, 648. 70 

738, 071. 10 

991,154.10 

1,531,060.00 

1,212,124.50 

334, 079. 20 

133, 097. 20 

69. 088. 00 



Half dimes. 



$21, 500. 00 

78 200. 00 

1,350.00 

63, 700. 00 

33,400.00 

65,450.00 

47,750.00 

39, 050. 00 

50, 025. 00 

667,25L00 

287,000.00 

87,500.00 

244,000.00 

364,000.00 

175, 000. 00 

17, 000. 00 

39,950.00 

164, 050. 00 

74, 627. 60 

923.00 

23.50 

675.00 

536.25 

431.25 

4, 296. 00 

10, 430. 00 

26,830.00 

74,443.00 

147, 397. 50 

35,630.00 



Three 
cents. 



$163. 422. 00 

559, 905. 00 

342,000.00 

20, 130. 00 

4, 170. 00 

43, 740. 00 

31, 260. 00 

48,120.00 

10, 950. 00 

8, 610. 00 

14,940.00 

10, 906. 50 

643.80 

14.10 

255.00 

681.75 

138.75 

123.00 

163.00 

120.00 

127.80 

58.50 

18.00 



217,542.936 ,87,801.224.50 ,34. 55l,U(i7. 50 I 11,312 i 19. 838,219. iU I 3,948,791.90 



1,260.487.20 



5753 



» Isrliides Columbian souvenir balf dollars, 1893, $2,026,052.50. 
> InciuUc^ Columbian souvenir quarter dollars, 1893, $10.0O5.7b. 
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PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



XXXII* — Coinage ok the Mints of the United States 



[Coliiage of the mint at Philadelphia from 



Calendar year. 



17»3-17»5. 



1796. 
1797. 
1798. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
180e. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 



MINOB COUrAGB. 



Five cents. 



Three cents. 



Two cents. 
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FROM THEIR ORGANIZATION, BT CALENDAR YEARS — ContiQIied. 



ita orgmBizAttoii, 1793, to December 81, 1805. ] 



MIIldB COINAOB. 



Cents. 



$10,060.88 

9,747.00 

8,075.10 

9,797.00 

9,045.85 

28, 221. 75 

13,828.37 

34,351.00 

24,713.53 

7.568.38 

0,411.16 

3,480.00 

7, 272. 21 

11.090.00 

2,228.67 

14,585.00 

2, 180. 25 

10,755.00 

4, 180. 00 

3, 578. 30 



Half cents. 



28,200.82 
39, 484. 00 
31,670.00 
26, 710. 00 
44, 075. 50 
3,800.00 
20, 723. 30 



12,620.00 
14,611.00 
15, 174. 25 
23, 577. 32 
22,606.24 
14, 145. 00 
17,115.00 
33,502.60 
23,620.00 
27,390.00 
18,551.00 
88,784.00 
21,110.00 
55, 583. 00 
63, 702. 00 
31, 286. 61 
24,627.00 
15, 973. 67 
23,833.90 
24,288.20 



0712.67 
577.40 
535.24 



60.83 
1,067.66 



71.83 
489.50 
5,276.56 
4,072.32 
1,780.00 
2,380.00 
2,000.00 
5,772.86 
1,075.00 
315.70 



TOTAL conrAQS. 



Gold. 



315.00 
1.170.00 



3, 030. 00 
2,435.00 



11.00 



770.00 

600.00 

705.00 

1,990.00 



171,485.00 
77,960.00 
128,190.00 
205,610.00 
213,285.00 
317,760.00 
422,570.00 
423, 310. 00 
2.S8, 377. 50 
258, 642. 50 
170, 367. 50 
334.505.00 
437.405.00 
281,665 00 
169, 375. 00 
501, 435. 00 
407.00r>.00 
200, 135. 00 
477, 110. 00 
77, 270. 00 
3, 175. 00 



242, 

258, 

1.310, 

180. 

88, 

72, 

03. 

156, 

92, 

131, 

140, 

205, 

643, 

714, 

708, 

078, 

8.064, 

2,186, 

4, 185, 

1.148. 

1.822, 

1,040. 

1.207, 

710, 

060, 

i.062, 



040.00 
615.00 
030.00 
325.00 
080.00 
425.00 
200.00 
385.00 
245.00 
566.00 
145.00 
717.60 
105.00 
270.00 
435.00 
550.00 
270.00 
176.00 
700.00 
305.00 
515.00 
747.50 
437.50 
476.00 
017.60 
010.00 



Silver. 



$370 

77, 

14 

330 

423 

224 

74 

68 

87, 

100 

140 

471 

607 

684 

707 

638 

608 

814 

620 

561 

17 

28 

607 

1,070 

1, 140 

601 

825 

805 

805 

1, 762 

1,564 

2,002, 

2,860 

1,576 

1, 994, 

2,405, 

3. 176 

2,570, 

2,750, 

3,416 

3,443 

3,606, 

2,006, 

2,203 

1,040, 

1,028, 

677 

1.442, 

2tM3, 



,683.80 
, 118. 50 
,650.46 
,201.00 
.615.00 
,206.00 
,758.00 
,343.00 
,118.00 
,340.60 
,388.60 
.310.00 
, 448. 76 
,300.00 
, 376. 00 
,773.60 
, 340. 00 
,020.60 
, 051. 50 
,687.50 
,308.00 
,576.75 
,783.50 
,464.60 
.000.00 
,680.70 
,762.45 
,806.50 
.550.00 
,477.00 
,583.00 
,000.00 
,200.00 
,600.00 
, 578. 00 
,400.00 
.600.00 
,000.00 
1,000.00 
,002.00 
,003.00 
i, 100. 00 
, 010. 00 
,000.00 
1,135.50 
603.00 
, 750. 00 
,600.00 
,760.00 



Minor. 



$11,373.00 

10,324.40 

0,610.34 

0,707.00 

0.106.68 

20,270.40 

13,628.37 

34,422.83 

26,203.03 

12,844.04 

13,483.48 

6, 260. 00 

0,662.21 

13, 090. 00 

8,001.63 

16,660.00 

2,406.05 

10, 756. 00 

4, 180. 00 

3,578.30 



28,200.82 
30,484.00 
31,670.00 
26,710.00 
44,075.60 
3,800.00 
20,723,30 



12,620.00 
14,026.00 
16,344.26 
23, 677. 32 
25,636.24 
16, 580. 00 
17, 116. 00 
33,603.60 
23,620.00 
28,160.00 
10, 151. 00 
30,480.00 
23, 100. 00 
56,583.00 
63,702.00 
31,286.61 
24,627.00 
15,073.67 
23,833.00 
21,283.20 



TOTAL VALUE. 



$463, 641. 80 

166, 402. 00 

152,250.70 

615,608.00 

646,006.68 

671.335.40 

610, 056. 37 

616, 075. 83 

370, 608. 63 

371. 827. 04 

333,230.48 

801,084.00 

1,044,606.06 

082,055.00 

884, 752. 53 

1. 155. 868. 60 

1, 108, 740. 05 

1,116.210.50 

1, 102, 271 50 

642,536.80 

20, 183. 00 

66,786.67 

647,267.50 

1,346,064.50 

1.425,325,00 

1,864,786.20 

1,018,077.45 

016,500.80 

067,075.00 

1,868,207.00 

1,736,804.00 

2,110,679.26 

8.024,342.32 

1,741,381.24 

2,306,875.50 

3,155,620.00 

3,023,473.60 

3,401,056.00 

3.766,710.00 

7.388,423.00 

6,668,667.00 

7,764,000.00 

3,200,898.00 

3,070,217.00 

3,021,160.61 

2,260.667.50 

1,304,108.67 

2,426.361.40 

6,530,043.20 



i 
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PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



.—Coinage op the Mints of the United States 

[Coiiuige of the mint at PhOadelphia from 



Calendar year. 



1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1805. 

1866. 

1807. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 



MINOR COINAOB. 



Five oects. 



Three cents. 



Two cents. 



1737. 

1,545, 

1,440, 

819, 

240, 

28, 

301, 

227, 

176. 

104, 

126, 



125.00 
475.00 
850.00 
750.00 
300.00 
050.00 
800.00 
500.00 
900.00 
850.00 
500.00 



$341,460.00 

144,030.00 

117, 450. 00 

97,560.00 

48, 120. 00 

40, 050. 00 

18, 120. OO 

25, 860. 00 

35, 190. 00 

23, 700. 00 

6,840.00 

4,860.00 



$386,950.00 
272,800.00 
63,540.00 
68,775.00 
56,075.00 
30,930.00 
17,225.00 
14,425.00 
1,300.00 



Total 



117.50 

1.455.00 

997.75 

3, 618. 75 

573, 830. 00 

1,148,471.05 

563, 697. 10 

73, 824. 50 

166,514.50 

763,182.60 

536, 024. 15 

794,068.05 

812,963.00 

841, 717. 60 

584, 982. 10 

668, 509. 75 

270, 656. 60 

498, 904. 20 



70.50 

1,236.00 

748.66 

32,417.25 

759.00 

318.27 

169.26 

143.70 

128.70 

238.83 

1,232.49 

646 83 



14, 052. 724. 70 



941, 349. 48 



912.020.00 
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FROM TH1CIR ORGANIZATION, BY CALENDAR YEARS — Continued, 
its orgftnlxfttion, 1798, to December 31, 1895.] 



MINOR COINAGE. 



Cents. 



123,987.53 

38,948.04 

41,208.00 

61,836.69 

64, 157. 99 

41,785.00 

44,268.44 

98.897.07 

50,630.94 

66,411.31 

42, 361. 56 

15,748.29 

26,904.63 

177,834.56 

246,000.00 

364,000.00 

205,660.00 

101,000.00 

280, 750. 00 

498,400.00 

529,737.14 

354,292.86 

98,265.00 

98,210.00 

102,665.00 

64,200.00 

52, 750. 00 

89,295.00 

40,420.00 

116. 765. 00 

141,875.00 

135,280.00 

79,440.00 

8,525.00 

57,998.50 

162,312.00 

889,649.55 

392,115.75 

385,81L0O 

455,961.09 

232, 617. 42 

117,653.84 

176,542.90 

462,264.83 

374,944.14 

488,693.61 

571,828.54 

470,723.50 

878,498.32 

466,421.95 

167, 521. 32 

383. 436. 36 | 



Half cents. 



TOTAL COINAGB. 



$199.32 
199.06 
738.36 

648.47 
276.79 
282.50 
202.15 
175.90 



Gold. 



fl. 782, 220. 00 

2, 574, 652. 50 

2,234,055.00 

13,277,020.00 

2,780.930.00 

7, 948, 332. 00 

27,756,445.50 

52,143,446.00 

51, 505, 638. 50 

36, 355, 621. 00 

20, 049, 799. 00 

10. 504, 454. 00 

10,993,976.00- 

10, 817, 287. 00 

4,578,006.50 

1,430.708.00 

11,885,175.50 

67,588,150.00 

3, 600, 037. 50 

2,902,082.00 

4, 163, 775. 00 

7,081,607.50 

14, 073, 045. 00 

5,108,625.00 

2,141,387.50 

3,554,037.50 

3,177,552.50 

1.658,245.00 

5,079,745.00 

35, 337, 537. 50 

8,219,270.00 

5, 918, 630. 00 

11, 706, 737. 50 

7, 979, 844. 00 

13,235,242.00 

9. 744, 645. 00 

33,322,294.00 

67. 372, 810. 00 

35, 849, 060. UO 

3, 273, 960. 00 

1,740,216.50 

5,576,512.50 

4, 345, 542. 00 

582,383.00 

6, 018, 958. 00 

1,047,031.00 

2,144,002.50 

1, 282, 185. 00 

11, 840, 202. 50 

33, Oil, 980. 00 

56, 887, 660. 00 

34,716,357.50 



Silver. 



$1, 037, 050. 00 

803,200.00 

1,347,580.00 

990,450.00 

420,050.00 

922, 950. 00 

409, 600. 00 

446, 797. 00 

847,410.00 

7,852,571.00 

5, 373, 270. 00 

1, 419, 170. 00 

3,214,240.00 

4, 452, 260. 00 

4,332,120.00 

1,037,450.00 

681, 390. 00 

3,107,740.00 

541,601.50 

330, 517. 80 

248, 417. 10 

310, 755. 00 

428, 909. 25 

278, 876. 25 

430,343.00 

862, 643. 00 

829, 400. 00 

1,891,179.80 

1, 980, 063. 50 

2, 801. 283. 00 

2, 579, 995. 00 

5, 340, 035. 00 

10, 269, 307. 50 

10,651,045.50 

11,932,850.00 

14, 816, 770. 00 

12, 615, 693. 75 

9, 170, 163. 75 

11,500,132.00 

13, 067, 968. 45 

14,412.369.25 

18, 047, 807. 20 

20,606,057.50 

21,424,636.40 

19, 742, 606. 45 

22,474,415.35 

17, 820, 186. CO 

11,305,716.00 

5. 251, 303. 25 

5,023,523.45 

1, 676, 798. 20 

2,\0a.'ltfl.«i 



Minor. 



TOTAL VALUB. 



$23, 987. 52 
38,948.04 
41,208.00 
61,836.69 
64,157.90 
41,984.32 
44,467.50 
99,615.43 
50. 630. 94 
67,059.78 
42,638.35 
16, 030. 79 
27,106.78 
178. 010. 46 
246, 000. 00 
364, 000. 00 
20.5, 660. 00 
101, 000. 00 
280, 750. 00 
498, 400. 00 
926, 687. 14 
968, 552. 86 
1, 042,i)60. 00 
1, 819, 910. 00 
1.607,150.00 
963,000.00 
350, 325. 00 
99. 890. 00 
369. 380. 00 
370. 455. 00 
342,475.00 
246, 970. 00 
210. 800. 00 
•8,526.00 
58, 186. 50 
165, 003. 00 
391, 395. 95 
428, 151. 75 
960,400.00 
1, 604, 770. 41 
796,483.78 
191, 622. 04 
843, 186. 10 
1, 215, 686. 26 
912, 200. 78 
1, 283, 408. 49 
1, 384, 702. 14 
1, 312, 441. 00 
901, 480. 42 
1,134,931.70 
488,177.92 



$2,843,257.52 

3,416,800.54 

3,623,443.00 

14,320,306.69 

8,265,137.99 

8, 913, 266. 32 

28,210,513.00 

52,680,878.43 

52,403,679.44 

44, 275, 251. 78 

25, 465, 707. 35 

12,020,651.79 

14, 235, 322. 78 

15,447,557.46 

9,156,126.50 

2.832,158.00 

12,772,225.50 

70,796,890.00 

4,422,479.00 

3, 730, 999. 80 

5. 338. 879. 24 
8, .369, 915. 36 

15,545,814.25 

7. 207. 411. 25 
4, 268, 880. 50 
5, 380, 580. 50 
4, 357, 277. 50 
3, 649, 314. 80 
7, 429, 188 50 

38, 518. 275. 50 

11,141,740.00 

11,514,635.00 

22, 186, 845. 00 

18, 639, 414. 50 

25, 226, 278. 50 

24, 726, 424. 00 

46, 329, 383. 70 

76, 077, 125. 50 

48,310,492.00 

17,946,698.86 

16, 949, 069. 53 

23,815,941.74 

25, 294, 785. 60 

23, 222, 705. 66 

26, 673, 765. 23 

24,804,854.84 

21,348,981.24 

13, 900, 342, 00 

18,052.986.17 

39, 170, 435. 15 

69,0Q1^«3AA^ 



/_ 



J I 417, 942. V€ 



30, VJ6. n ; 8 1 i. W5, 9.')9. o« ;n v>, \xfi, \vi. ^^ 



"^ .^^.W.-yo X.-LX^.^^ ^-^-^ ^ 
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PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



• — Coinage of the Mints of the Unitkd States 



[Coinage of the mint at New Orleans from its organisation. m8,to 





GOLD. 


8ILVEB. 


Calendar year- 


Double 
eagles. 


Eagles. 


Half 
eagles. 


Three 
dollars. 


Quarter 
eagles. 


Dollars. 


DoUars. 


183« 
















1839 










$44,452.50 
65,500.00 
18,450.00 
40, 600. 00 

020,005.00 






1840 






$152,000 

41,750 

82,000 

505,375 

1,823.000 

205.000 

290,000 

60,000 








1841 




$25,000 
274,000 

1. 751, 620 

1, 187, 000 
475,000 
817. 800 

5, 715, 000 
358,500 
239,000 
575.000 

2,630.000 
180,000 
510,000 
525,000 
180,000 
145,000 
55.000 
200,000 
23,000 
111,000 






1842 








1843 








1844 








1845 










1846 






165,000.00 
310, 000, 00 




$50,000 


1847 






1848 








1849 










$215,000 

14.000 

290,000 




1850 


$2,820,000 

6,300,000 

3,800,000 

1.420,000 

65,000 

160,000 

45,000 

600,000 

705,000 

182,000 

' 132,000 

100,000 

46,500 


« 




210, 000. 00 
370,000.00 
350,000.00 


40,000 


1851 


205,000 ' 


1852 






140,000 
290,000 




1853 






^ ^ 


1854 


23,000 
55,500 
60,000 
65,000 


$72,000 


382,500.00 




1856 


55,000 


1 


1850 




52,750.00 
85,000.00 




1867 


1 


1858 


j 


1859 










380,000 


I860 










615.000 


1861« 










1879 


15,000 

92,000 

83,600 

108,200 

8,000 










2.887,000 

5,805,000 

6,708,000 

6,090,000 

8,725,000 

0,730,000 

0,185,000 

10.710,000 

11,550,000 

12, 150, 000 

11,875,000 

10,701,000 

7,054,529 

2,744,000 

800,000 

1.723,000 

450,000 


1880 










1881 












1882 












1883 












1884 












1885 














1886 














1887 














1888 


I 


213, 350 










1889 












1890 














1891 














1892 




286,880 

170,000 

1.075,000 

980,000 


50,000 

550,000 

83.000 








1893 










1894 










1895 














........ |. ..,._.. 






Total 


16. 375. 500 


19, 008, 850 


4. 447, 625 


72,000 


3,023,157.50 


1,004,000 


118,761,529 





* No coinage from 1862 to 1878, inclusive. 
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PROM THBiR Organization, bt Calendar Ybars — Continued. 

ita suspensioD, 1861, and from it« reopening, 1879, to December 31, 1895.] 



8ILTBR. 



Half 
dollars. 



181.488 

427,550 

200,500 

478.500 

1,134,000 

1,002,500 

1,047,000 

1,152,000 

1.292,000 

1,500,000 

1, 155, 000 

1,228,000 

201,000 

72,000 

664,000 

2,620,000 

1,844.000 

1,329,000 

409.000 

3, 647, 000 

1,417,000 

645,000 

166,000 



Quarter 
dollars. 



195,000 

694,500 

1.069,000 

883,000 



26,643.038 



$106,300 
113,000 
192,250 
242.000 
185,000 



92,000 



103.000 

22,000 

24,000 

333,000 

371,000 

44.000 

242,000 

295,000 

130,000 

65,000 

97,000 



Dimes. 



$40,243.40 
124,327.20 
117.500.00 
200. 750. 00 
202,000.00 
15,000.00 



Half 
dimes. 



23,000.00 



30,000.00 
51, 000. 00 
40,000.00 
43,000.00 
110.000.00 
177,000.00 



118,000.00 

154,000.00 

29,000.00 

48,000.00 

4,000.00 



17,000 
660,000 
849,000 
713,000 
704,000 



5, 599, 550 



454.000.00 

884.170.00 

176,000.00 

72,000.00 

44,000.00 



$54,827.50 
46, 750. 00 
40,750.00 
17,500.00 



11,000.00 



30,000.00 
7,000.00 
34,500.00 
43,000.00 
13,000.00 
118,000.00 
78.000,00 
30,000.00 
55.000.00 
69.000.00 
83.000.00 
28,000.00 
53,000.00 



$21,600 



2,656,990.60 812.327.50 



Three 
cents. 



21,600 



TOTAL COIN AOB. 



Gold. 



$44,452.50 

217.500.00 

85,200 00 

405. 500. CO 

3, 177, 000. 00 

3,010,000.00 

680,000.00 

1,272,800.00 

6,085.000.00 

' 358,500.00 

454,000.00 

3. 019, 000. 00 

9,795,000.00 

4, 470, 000. 00 

2,220,000.00 

1,274,500.00 

450,500.00 

292,750.00 

805, 000. 00 

905, OCO. 00 

205. 000. 00 

243.000.00 

100,000.00 

61,500.00 

92,000.00 

83.500.00 

108.200.00 

8,000.00 



213,350.00 



836,880.00 

720,000.00 

1,158,000.00 

980,000.00 



Silver. 



$40,243.40 

260,642.70 

698,100.00 

555,000.00 

890,250.00 

1.391,000.00 

1,196,500.00 

1,070,000.00 

1,211.000.00 

1,384,000.00 

1,620.000.00 

1.192,000.00 

1,456,500.00 

327,600.00 

152, 000. 00 

1,225,000.00 

3,246,000.00 

1,918,000.00 

1,744,000.00 

927,000.00 

3,889,000.00 

1,918,000.00 

1,314,000.00 

165, 000. 00 

2,887,000.00 

5.305,000.00 

5,708,000.00 

6,090,000.00 

8, 725, 000. 00 

9,730,000.00 

9,185,000.00 

10,710,000.00 

11,550,000.00 

12,150,000.00 

11,875,000.00 

10, 701, 000. 00 

8.425.529.00 

3,983,170.00 

2,019,500.00 

3, 577, 000. 00 

2,081.000.00 



43,931.132.60 



154,496,035.10 



TOTAL VALUX. 



$40,243.40 

305.095.20 

915,600.00 

640,200.00 

1.295,750.00 

4,568,000.00 

4,208,500.00 

1,750,000.00 

2, 483, 800. 00 

7,469,000.00 

1,978,500.00 

1,646,000.00 

5, 075, 500. 00 

10.122,600.00 

4,622,000.00 

3,445,000.00 

4,520,500.00 

2,368,500.00 

2,036,750.00 

1, 732. 000. 00 

4, 794, 000. 00 

2,123,000.00 

1.557,000.00 

265.000.00 

2.948,500.00 

5. 397, 000. 00 

5,791,500.00 

6,198,200.00 

8,733,000.00 

9,730,000.00 

9,186,000.00 

10,710^000.00 

11,550,000.00 

12,363,350.00 

11,875,000.00 

10,701,000.00 

8,425,529.00 

4.320,050.00 

2,739,500.00 

4.735,000.00 

3,061,000.00 



198.426,167.60 
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XXXIl.— COINAGK OF THE MiXTS OF THE UXITICD STATES FROM THBIR ORGANI- 
ZATION, BY Calendar Years — Continued. 

[Coinage of tho mint at Charlotte, N. C, from ita organization, 1838, to Ita suspension, 18G1.] 



Calendar year. 



1838. . . 
1839... 
1840... 
1841... 
1842... 
1843... 
1844 ' . . 
1845 .. 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1840. . . 
1850... 
1851... 
1852... 
1853... 
1854. - . 
1855... 
1856... 
1857... 
1858... 
1859... 
I860..'. 
1861... 



GOLD. 



Half eaglea. 



Quarter 
ea^^los. 



Dollars. 



$64,56!) 
117,335 
95,140 
107, 555 
137, 400 
221. 765 
118, 155 



$19,770.00 
45. 432. 50 
32,095.00 
25. 742. 50 
16. 842. 50 
65, 240. 00 
29,055.00 



TOTAL VALUB. 



$84,335.00 
162,767.50 
127.235.00 
133,297.50 
154,242.50 
287,005.00 
147,210.00 



Total 



64,975 
420. 755 
322,360 
324,115 
317, 955 
2-15, 880 
362, 870 
827,855 
196, 455 
198,940 
142,285 
156,800 
194.280 
159, 235 
74,065 
34, 395 



12, 020. 00 
58,065.00 
41, 970. 00 
25,550.00 
22,870.00 
37, 307. 50 
24,430.00 



18, 237. 50 

9, 192. 50 

19, 782. 50 



22, 640. 00 



18,672.50 



4, 406. 135 



544, 915. 00 



$11,634 

6,966 

41,267 

9,434 

11, 515 

4 

9,803 



13,280 



5,235 



76,906.00 
478,820.00 
364,380.00 
361.290.00 
347,701.00 
324,454.50 
306,734.00 
339,370.00 
214. 606. SO 
217,935.50 
162,067.50 
170,080.00 
216.020.00 
164.470.00 
92,737.50 
34.305.00 



109,138 



5.050,188.00 



iMint burned July 27. 1844. 
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XXXII.— Coinage of tuk Minis of tuk United States fkom thkik Ougani- 

ZATiON, BY Calendar YEARS—Continued. 

[Coinage of the mint at Dahlooega, Ga., trom ita organization, 1838, to its suspension, 1861.] 



Calendar year. 



1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

184« 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1856 

1859 

1860 

1861 

Total 



GOLD. 



Half eagles. 



$102,915 

94,695 

114,480 

152,475 

296,040 

492,260 

444,910 

453, 145 

401,470 

322,025 

237,325 

195, 180 

219,750 

813, 560 

457,200 

448,390 

282,065 

112, 160 

98,930 

85,230 

76,810 

61,830 

73, 175 

7,985 



5.536,055 



Three doUars. 



$3,360 



Quarter 
eagles. 



$34,185.00 

8,830.00 

10,410.00 

11, 607. 50 

90,522.50 

43,330.00 

48,650.00 

48,257.50 

39,460.00 

84,427.50 

27,362.50 

30, 370. 00 

28, 160. 00 

10, 105. 00 

7,945.00 

4,400.00 

2,807.50 

2,185.00 

5, 910. 00 



5, 610. 00 



3,360 



494,625.00 



Dollars. 



$21,588 
8,382 
9,882 
6,860 
6,583 
2,935 
1,811 
1,460 
3,533 
3,477 
4,952 
1,566 



72.529 



TOTAL VALUE. 



$102,915.00 

128, 880. 00 

123,310.00 

162,885.00 

309,647.50 

582,782.50 

488,240.00 

501.795.00 

449,727.50 

361,485.00 

271.752.50 

244,130.50 

258,502.00 

351,502.00 

473,815.00 

462,918.00 

292,760.00 

116,778.50 

102,575.00 

94,673.00 

80,287.00 

62,302.00 

74,741.00 

7,085.00 



6, 106, 569. 00 
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••—Coinage of the Mints of the United States 

[Coinage of tb« mint at San Franciaco 



Calendar year. 



1864. 

1856. 

1856. 

1857. 

1868. 

1859. 

1800. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 



GOLD. 



Double 
eagles. 



12,829,360 
17, 593, 500 
23.795,000 
19,410,000 
16,934,200 
12,728,900 
10.899.000 
15, 360, 000 
17,083.460 
19.831,400 
16,873,200 
20,850,000 
16,845,000 
18,415,000 
16,760.000 
13,735,000 
19,640,000 
18,560,000 
15,600.000 
20. 812, 000 
24,280,000 
24,600,000 
31,040,000 
34,700,000 
34,780,000 
24,476.000 
16.720,000 
14,540,000 
22,500,000 
23, 780, 000 
18,320,000 
18,670,000 



Total 



5,660,000 
17,192,000 
15, 494, 000 
16,055,000 
25. 762, 500 
18,603,000 
19,923,500 
20, 971, 000 
22.870,000 



770,882.020 



Eagles. 



$1,288,260 

90,000 

680,000 

260,000 

118,000 

70,000 

60.000 

155.000 

126,000 

100,000 

25.UO0 

167,000 

200,000 

90,000 

135,000 

64,300 

80,000 

165,000 

173,000 

120,000 

100,000 



50,000 

170,000 

261,000 

2,240,000 

6,062,500 

9,700,u00 

1,320,000 

380,000 

1,242,500 

2,280,000 

8,260,000 

8,170.000 

6, 487, 000 

4, 254, 000 



1. 155, 000 

1,413,500 

250,000 

490,000 



Half 
eaglea. 



Three 
dollars. 



61,340 

305,000 

525,500 

486,000 

93,000 

66,100 

106,000 

90,000 

47,500 

85,000 

19,440 

138,060 

219,600 

145,000 

260,000 

165,000 

85,000 

125,000 

182,000 

155,000 

80,000 

45,000 

20,000 

133.500 

723.500 

2,131,000 

6. 744, 500 

4, 845, 000 

4,845,000 

416,000 

885,000 

6,057,500 

16,340,000 

9.560,000 

1,469,500 



$19,800 

103.500 

42,000 



21,000 



1.492,000 

1,120,000 

279,500 

560,000 



Qoarter 
eagles. 



DoUars. 



$615 $14,632 



177,800 
170,000 
3,000 
38,000 
89,000 
60,000 
20,000 
27,000 



58,440 
97.400 
70,000 
85,000 
73,750 
40,000 
55.000 
4o,000 
67,500 



29,000 

12,500 

88,500 

445,000 

108,750 



57.391,060 00.985,540 



186,800 



1,861,255 



24.600 
10.000 
10,000 
15.000 
13,000 



DoUars. 



Trade 
doUars. 



3.000 



■••• 



90,232 



$20,000 



9,000 
700 



9,774,000 
9.110.000 
8.000,000 
12,700.000 
0.250.000 
6. 260. 000 
3,200.000 
1.497,000 

750,000 
1.771.000 

657,000 

700,000 
8, 230, 373 
5,296,000 
1,200,000 

100.000 
1,260.000 

400,000 



81.135.073 



$703,000 
2.549,000 
4.487.000 
S. 227, 000 
9.519.000 
4,162.000 



26,647,000 
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VROM THEIR Organizatiok, BY CALENDAR YEARS — Continued, 
ftom its orgftniiatlon, 1864, to Deoember 81, 1886.] 



BZLYBB. 



Half 
doU«n. 



Sinarter 
oUan. 



164,975 

105,500 

79,000 

238,000 

283,000 

236,000 

460,750 

676,000 

458,000 

329,000 

337,500 

527,000 

586,000 

580,000 

328,000 

502,000 

1,069,000 

200,000 

116,500 

197,000 

1,600,000 

2,264,000 

2,678,000 

6,000 



614.514 

370,000 

2,024,845 

654,043 



17,516,127 



$99,100.00 
71.500.00 
20,500.00 
30,250.00 
20,000.00 
14.000.00 
24,000.00 
16,750.00 



5,000.00 
10.250.00 

7,000.00 
12,000.00 
24,000.00 
19,000.00 



7,725.00 
20,750.00 
39,000.00 
98,000.00 
170,000.00 
2,149.000.00 
2,240,000.00 
35.000.00 



304,000.00 



564,000.00 
241,019.76 
368,633.75 
662,206.26 
441,170.26 



7,707,854.00 



Twenty 
centa. 



$231,000 



281,000 



Dimes. 



67,000.00 



6,000.00 
6,000.00 
14, 000. 00 
17,250.00 
18,075.00 
15, 750. 00 
23,000.00 
17,500.00 
13,500.00 
14. 000. Op 
26,000.00 
45,000.00 
5,000.00 
32,000.00 
19,000.U0 
45,500.00 
24,000.00 
907,000.00 
1,042,000.00 
234,000.00 



56,406.90 
4,360.00 

20,652.40 
445,445.00 
172,000.00 

97,267.80 
142,307.60 
319,611.60 

99,071.00 

249,140.00 

2.40 

112,000.00 



4,240,938.70 



Half 
dimea. 



$5,000 
4,600 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

14,000 

11,500 



8,050 
41,850 
16,200 



TOTAL GODfAOK. 



Gold. 



119,100 



$4,084,207 
18,006,300 
25,306,400 
20,327,000 
17,156,200 
12,918,000 
11, 178, 000 
15,665,000 
17,275,960 
10.543,400 
15,917,640 
21,213,600 
17,362,000 
18,720,000 
17,230,000 
14.028,050 
19, 848, 000 
18,905,000 
16,000,000 
21,154,500 
24,460,000 
24,674,000 
32,022,500 
35,092,000 
36, 209, 500 
28,056,750 
28,527,000 
29,086,000 
28,665,000 
24,576,000 
20,447,500 
22,007,500 
24,600,000 
23,390,000 
25, 148, 500 
19, 748, 000 
16,065,000 
25,762,500 
21,250,000 
22,457,000 
21, 500, 500 
23,920,000 



900,896,407 



Silver. 



$164,075.00 

184,000.00 

99,500.00 

274,250.00 

329,000.00 

264,000.00 

511,000.00 

710,825.00 

478,750.00 

361,500.00 

371,250.00 

563,500.00 

630,000.00 

644, 000. 00 

403,50a00 

507,000.00 

1,136,775.00 

380,600.00 

920,900.00 

2,868,000.00 

7,395,000.00 

10,682,000.00 

14,680,000.00 

13,977,000.00 

9,110,000.00 

8.900,000.00 

1JS,760,000.00 

9,250,000.00 

6,250,000.00 

3,256,496.90 

1,501,360.00 

770,652.40 

2,216,445.00 

1,133,000.00 

707,267.80 

8,372,680.60 

6.160,611.60 

2,064,604.75 

l,082,7r<S.75 

3,946,652.65 

1,507,213.25 



TOTAL YALDB. 



$4,084,207.00 
18,172,375.00 
25,490,400.00 
2u, 426, 500. 00 
17,432,450.00 
13,247,000.00 
11,442,000.00 
16,176,000.00 
17,966,785.00 
20,022,150.00 
16,279,140.00 
21,584,750.00 
17,915,500.00 
19,350,000.00 
17,874,000.00 
14,431,550.00 
20,355,000.00 
20,041.775.00 
16,380,600.00 
22,075,400.00 
27,328,000.00 
32,060,000.00 
42,704,500.00 
49,772,000.00 
50,186,500.00 
88,065,750.00 
37,427,000.00 
41,845,000.00 
37,915,000.00 
30,826,000.00 
23.703,996.90 
23,506,869.00 
25,370,662.40 
25,606,445.00 
26,281,500.00 
20,546,267.80 
24,427,680.60 
31,932,111.60 
23,804,604.76 
23,589,773.75 
25, 447, 052. 65 
25, 427, 213. 25 



187, 605, 002. 70 ,1, 038, 001, 400. 70 
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, — ComAaR OF THE Mints of the United States 

[Coinage of the mint at CarBon City 



Calendar year. 



1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
18861. 
1887". 
18881. 
1889«. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893*. 



GOLD. 



Double 
eagles. 



975,780 

203,740 

603,000 

448,200 

2,301,700 

2,223,020 

2,768,820 

851,300 

268,600 

214, 160 



782,800 
1,199,240 
1,622,780 

189,000 



Eagles, 



Half 
eagles. 



$59,080 


$38,375 


71,850 


103,850 


55,000 


84,900 


45,430 


37.080 


167,670 


105.990 


77,160 


50,140 


46,960 


34,485 


33,320 


48,400 


82,440 


45,270 


17,4J20 


86,406 


111,900 


255.085 


240,150 


60,430 


67,640 


414,085 


120,000 


64,790 


99,250 


82,010 



BILVXR. 



Dollars. 



$12,462 
1,376 
3,150 
2,300 



2,212,000 

756,000 

591,000 

296,000 

1.133,000 

1,204,000 

1,136,000 

228,000 



Trade 
dollars. 



$124,500 

1,373.200 

1,573.700 

509,000 

534,000 

97,000 



Total 



618,900 
1. 824, 180 
100,000 
545,300 
368,040 



175,000 

1,037,320 

400,000 

140, 000 



209,000 

1,040,000 

414,840 

300,000 



350,000 
2,309,041 
1,618,000 
1,352,000 

677,000 



17,283,560 



2,997,780 



3,548,085 



13,881.329 



4,211,400 



1 Coinage suspended. 



* Operations resumed October 1, 1889. 
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FROM THEIR ORGANIZATION, BY CALENDAR YEARS — Continued, 
from itAorganizAtioo. 1870, to December 31, 1893.] 



BILTKB. 


TOTAL OOINAQB. 




Half 
dollars. 


Quarter 
dollars. 


Twenty 
cents. 


Dimes. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


TOTl 


$27,308.50 

69,975.00 

136,000.00 

168,530.00 

29,500.00 

504,000.00 

978,000.00 

710,000.00 

31,000.00 


$2,085.00 
2,722.50 
2.276.00 
4,115.60 






$173,235 

469,440 

732,900 

630,710 

2,575,360 

2,350,310 

2, 850, 215 

928,020 

341,310 

318,185 

366,985 

309,680 

1,264,525 

1,384,030 

1,804,040 

189,000 


$41,855.50 

76,083.50 

143,825.00 

302,564.60 

1,403,781.70 

2,603.858.00 

3.552,000.00 

3,062,000.00 

2,609,000.00 

756,000.00 

661.000.00 

296,000.00 

1,133,000.00 

1,204,000.00 

1,186,000.00 

228,000.00 


$2 




$2,010.00 

2,400.00 

3, 119. 10 

1,081.70 

4&1,500.00 

827,000.00 

770,000.00 

20,000.00 


5 




S 




8 




3.9 


35,000.00 

1,236,000.00 

1,048,000.00 

249.000.00 


r26,658 
2,000 


4,9 

«.* 
3.9 




2.9 

1.0 












9 













• 








2,3 










2,6 










2,9 










4 
















































618,900 
2, 268, 180 
2, 177, 320 
1,360,140 

808.040 


350,000.00 
2,300,04LOO 
1,618,000.00 
1,352,000.00 

677,000.00 


9 










4,5 










3,7 










2,7 










1*4 












2,654,313.50 


2.679,196.00 


28,668 


2,000,110.80 


23,829,425 


26,445,000.30 


49,2 



* Coinage suspended from May 23, 1893. 
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PBECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED 8TATE& 



XXXUtf— Coinage of the Mints of the United States 



RECAPITUULTION. 



Calendar year. 



GOLD OODfAOB. 



Double 
eagles. 



1703-1796. 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1800 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1883 

1834 

1836 

1836 

J837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1344.... 



Eagles. 



Half eagles. 



127,950 

60,800 

91,770 

79.740 

174,830 

250,660 

292,540 

150,900 

89,790 

97,950 



$43,635 

16,996 

32.030 

124,335 

37,255 

58,110 

130,030 

265.880 

167,530 

152,375 

165, 915 

320,465 

420,465 

277,890 

160,375 

501,435 

497,905 

290,435 

477. 140 

77,270 

3,175 



Three 
dollars. 



Quarter 
eaglea. 



DoUara. 



$165 00 
4.390.00 
1,536.00 
1.200.00 



6. 630. 00 
1,067.50 
8, 317. 50 
4,462.50 
4,040.00 
17.030.00 
6.775.00 



"«• :,- 



72,000 

382,480 

473,380 

656.310 

1,089.070 

2,506,240 

1,250,610 

786,530 



242,940 

258.615 

1,319,030 

173,206 

88,980 

72,425 

86,700 

145,300 

90,345 

124,566 

140, 145 

287,210 

631,755 

702,970 

787,435 

968,150 

3,660,845 

1,857,670 

2,765.735 

1,035,605 

1,600,420 

802,746 

1.048,530 

380,045 

656.330 

4.275,425 

4. 087, 715 

2, 743, 640 



16,120.00 



6,500.00 

11,086.00 

1,900.00 

7,000.00 



8,507.50 

11, 350. 00 

11,300.00 

11,000.00 

10,400.00 

293,425.00 

828,606.00 

1,300,966.00 

112,700.00 

137,345.00 

191,622.50 

153,572.50 

54,602.50 

85,007.50 

1,327,132.50 

89,345.00 

276,277.60 
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PROM THEIR Orqanization, BY CALENDAR YEARS — Continued. 



EECAPITtTLATION. 



SILYKB COIMAQS. 


Trade 
dollars. 


Dollars. 


Half dollars. 


Quarter 
collars. 


Twenty 
cents. 


Dimes. 


Half 
dimes. 


Three 
cents. 




$204,791 

72,920 

7,776 

327,536 

423,515 

220,920 

54,454 

41,650 

66,064 

19,570 

321 


$161,572.00 






••.........■•• 


$4,320.80 

511.50 

2. 226. 35 






$1,473.50 
63.00 




$2, 213. 50 
2.526.10 
2,755.00 






1,950.00 
































2,176.00 
3,464.00 
1,007.50 
3,304.00 
826,50 
12,078.00 


1,200.00 

1,695.50 

650.50 

1,892.50 






15, 144. 50 

14,945.00 

15,857.50 

78.250.50 

105,861.00 

419.788.00 

525,788.00 

684,300.00 

702.905.00 

638. 138. 00 

601, 822. 00 

814,029.50 

620,951.50 

519, 537. 50 


























1,684.50 
30,348.50 
51,531.00 
55, 160. 75 








780.00 
















16,500.00 
























4,471.00 

635.50 

6.518.00 


























1 




































42,150.00 










17, 308. 00 
5. 000. 75 












23, 575. 00 

607,783.50 

980,16L00 

1,104,000.00 

376,561.00 

652,898.50 

779,786.50 

847,100.00 

1,752,477.00 

1,471,583.00 

2,002,090.00 

2,746,700.00 

1,537,600.00 

1,856,078.00 

2,382,400.00 

2, 936, 830. 00 

2,398,500.00 

2,608,000.00 

3.206,002.00 

2,676,003.00 

8,273,100.00 

1,814,910.00 

1,773,000.00 

1,748,768.00 

1,145,054.00 

r^, 500. 00 

X, 484, 882. 00 

3,066,000.00 

1,885,500.00 

1.341,600.00 


























90,293.50 
36,000.00 
31,861.00 
54,212.75 
16, 020. 00 
4,450.00 




























04, 258. 70 

118. 661. 20 

10,000.00 

44,000.00 






























••««•••«•• 




















42,000.00 




51,000.00 




















1,000.00 
25,500.00 




121,500.00 

12,500.00 

77.000.00 

51,000.00 

77,135.00 

52, 250. 00 

48,500.00 

63,500.00 

141,000.00 

119,000.00 

104,200.00 

239, 403. 40 

229,638.70 

253,358.00 

363,000.00 

390, 750. 00 

152,000.00 

7 2&K^.^ 





















61.500.00 

62,000.00 

62,135.00 

48,250.00 

68,500.00 

74,000.00 

138,000.00 

95,000.00 

113,800.00 

112.750.00 

108,285.00 

113,964.25 

98,250.00 

58,250.00 

58,250.00 














99,500.00 

80,000.00 

39,000.00 

71,500.00 

488, 000. 00 

118,000.00 

63,100.00 

208,000.00 

122,786.50 

153,331.75 

143,000.00 

214,250.00 

403,400.00 

290,300.00 

230,500.00 






1 






1 






1 














1,000 




















300 

61,005 

173,000 




















184, 618 

165,100 

20,00C 

24,500 
















\ 




i 




^ 
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JOINAGR OF THE Ml NTS OF THE UNITED StATBS 
RECAPITULATION— Continued. 



Calendar year. 



1S46. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1862. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1866. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1873. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 



Total 



GOLD confAas. 



Double 
eagles. 



$36,225,220 
48, 043, 100 
44,860,520 
26,646,520 
16,052,340 
26,046.820 
80,437,560 
28,797,500 
21,873,480 
13,782,840 
22,584,400 
74,989,060 
18, 926, 120 
22,187,200 
19,958,900 
27,874,000 
80,820,600 
23,436,800 
18,722,000 
17,238,100 
22,819,480 
20,456,740 
21,230,600 
55,456,700 
33,017,700 
32,737,820 
46,386,920 
43,504,700 
45,016,500 
28,889,260 
17, 749, 120 
14,585,200 
23,296,400 
24,980,040 
19,944,200 
13, 875, 560 
22,120 
5,662,420 
21,717,320 
16,996,120 
19,399,080 
26,891,340 
19,238,760 
27, 178, 320 
48. 350, 800 
45. 163, 120 



Eagles. 



$1,018,750 

14,337,580 

1, 813, 340 

6,775,180 

8,489,510 

4,393,280 

2,811,060 

2,522,630 

2,306,760 

1,487,010 

1,429,900 

481,060 

343,210 

253,930 

278,830 

1,287,330 

234,950 

112,480 

60,800 

207,050 

237,800 

121,400 

241,550 

82,850 

164,430 

254,650 

244,600 

178,680 

799,270 

78,350 

104,280 

211,490 

1,031,440 

6,120,320 

21,715,160 

48. 796, 250 

24,740,640 

2,595,400 

2,110,800 

4, 815, 270 

10, 621, 600 

8,706,800 

8,030,310 

4.208,850 

755,430 

1,956,000 

9,817,400 

20,132.450 

26,032,780 

7,148,260 



Half eagles. 



Three 
dollars. 



$2,736,155 

5,382,685 

1,863,560 

1, 184, 645 

860.160 

2,651,955 

3,689,635 

2,305,096 

1,513,236 

1, 257, 090 

1,806,665 

1,232,970 

439,770 

361,235 

852,366 

3,832,130 

69,825 

97,360 

40,540 

144,535 

263,200 

179,600 

288,625 

163,925 

143,550 

245,000 

276,350 

754,605 

203,530 

106,240 

61,820 

182,660 

1,427,470 

3,727,155 

22,831,766 

83,458,430 

17,831,885 

1,647,990 

1,922,250 

9,065,030 

18,282,160 

9,560,435 

1,660,980 

87,825 

290,640 

1,347,065 

5, 724, 700 

9, 610. 085 

5.152,275 

7,289,680 



$491,214 

171,465 

181,530 

104,678 

6,399 

46,914 

42,465 

18,216 

17,355 

15, 117 

8,040 

3,495 

12,090 

7,960 

14,625 

7,675 

10,606 

3,990 

6,090 

75 

125,460 

60 

136 

4,464 

246,972 

9,090 

8,108 

1,660 

4,620 

2,820 

8,318 

2,730 

3,426 

18,480 

15,873 

7,287 



Quarter 
eagles. 



$279,272.60 

482,060.00 

96,612.50 

111,147.50 

895,547.50 

8,867,337.60 

8,283,827.50 

3,519,615.00 

1,896,897.50 

600^700.00 

1,213,117.50 

796,235.00 

144,062.50 

142,220.00 

164,360.00 

3,241,285.00 

300,882.50 

27,075.00 

7,185.00 

62,302.50 

105, 175. 00 

78,125.00 

94,062.50 

84,612.50 

61,887.50 

68,875.00 

62,576.00 

612,562.50 

9,850.00 

30,060.00 

23,052.50 

92,630.00 

1,160,650.00 

831,225.00 

7,490.00 

1,700.00 

10,100.00 

4,900.00 

4,982.50 

2,217.50 

10,220.00 

16,705.00 

40,245.00 

44,120.00 

22,032.50 

27.600.00 

6,362.50 

75,265.00 

10.306.00 

15.297.50 



1.255. 806. 82U |266.275,490 220.211.353 1.610,376 ; 28. 696. 302. 50 



DoUan. 



$036,789 

511,301 

3,658,830 

2,201,145 

4,384,149 

1,667.016 

824,883 

1,788,996 

801,602 

131,472 

193,431 

61,234 

527,499 

1,326,865 

6,250 

5,950 

3,725 

7,180 

5,250 

10,525 

5,925 

9,335 

8,930 

3,530 

126,125 

198,820 

420 

3,245 

3,920 

3,020 

3,030 

1,636 

7,660 

5,040 

10,840 

6,206 

12,205 

6,016 

8,543 

16,080 

30,729 



19.499,337 



' Includes $47'''* ^^ ^" Columbian coins. 



' Includes $2, 020, 052. 50 in Columbian coins. 
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FROM THBIR ORGANIZATION^ BY CALENDAR YEARS — Continned. 

RECAPITULATION— Ck>ntinaed. 

SILVER COINAOS. 



Trade 
dollars. 



$1,225,000 

4,910,000 

6,279,600 

6,102,150 

13,092,710 

4,250,900 

1,541 

1,087 

960 

1,097 

979 



Dollars. 



$169,600 

140.760 

16,000 

62.000 

47,500 

1,300 

1,100 

46,110 

88,140 

26,000 

63,500 

94,000 



636,500 

733,930 

78.500 

12.000 

27,060 

31. 170 

47.000 

49,625 

60,325 

182,700 

424,300 

445.462 

1, 117, 136 

1,118,600 

296,600 



22,406,550 

27,560,100 

27, 397, 355 

27, 927, 975 

27,574,100 

28,470,039 

28, 136, 875 

28,697,767 

31,423,886 

83,611,710 

81, 990, 833 

34,651,811 

38,043,004 

23, 562, 735 

6,333,245 

1, 456, 792 

3, 093, 072 

862,880 



35,»tf 5,924 4U1, 320. 867 



Half dollars. 

$2,257,000.00 

1,870,000.00 

1, 880, 000. 00 

1,781,000.00 

1.341,500.00 

301.875.00 

110,565.00 

2,430,854.00 

4,111,000.00 

2, 288, 725 00 

1,903,500.00 

1,482,000.00 

5,096,000.00 

2,074,000.00 

1,032,850.00 

2,078,950.00 

802.175.00 

700, 830. 00 

518,785.00 

598,450.00 

809,812.50 

810,162.50 

760,100.00 

725,950.00 

829,758.50 

1,741,655.00 

866,775.00 

1,593,780.00 

1,406,650.00 

5,117,750.00 

7,451,575.00 

7. 540, 255. 00 

726,200.00 

2,950.00 

4.877.50 

5,487.50 

2, 760. 00 

4,519.50 

2,637.50 

3,065.00 

2,943.00 

2,865.00 

6,416.50 

6.355.50 

6,295,00 

100, 300. 00 

11,652,136.50 

*4, 003, 048. 50 

3, 667, 831. 00 

1, 354. 652. 00 



Quarter 
aollars. 



$127,500.00 

275,500.00 

36,500.00 

85,000,00 

150,700.00 

62,000.00 

68,265.00 

4,146,555.00 

3,466,000.00 

857,350.00 

2,129,500.00 

2,726,500.00 

2,002,250.00 

421,000.00 

812,350.00 

1,237,650.00 

240,887.50 

48,015.00 

28,517.50 

25,075.00 

11,881.25 

17,156.25 

31,500.00 

23,150.00 

23,935.00 

53, 255. 50 

68,762.50 

414,190.50 

215,975.00 

1,278,875.00 

7,830,287.50 

6,024,927.50 

849, 200. 00 

3, 675. 00 

3, 738. 75 

3,248,75 

4,075.00 

8,850.75 

2,218.75 

8,632.50 

1, 47L 50 

2, 677. 50 

306,708.*i5 

3, 177. 75 

20, 147. 50 

1,551.150.00 

2,960,331.00 

>2, 583, 837. 50 

2,233.448.25 

2, 255, 390 25 



1 :}4, 6l:|. 7«:{. 00 50. 438, 569. 50 



Twenty 
oeuts. 



$265,598 

5,180 

102 

120 



Dimes. 



$3, 130. 00 

24,500.00 

45, 150. 00 

113,900.00 

244,150.00 

142,650.00 

196, 550. 00 

1,327,301.00 

624,000.00 

207, 500. 00 

703,000.00 

712,000.00 

180,000.00 

97.000.00 

78,700.00 

209,650.00 

102,830.00 

17, 196. 00 

26,907.00 

18,550.00 

14,372.50 

14,662.50 

72, 625. 00 

70, 660. 00 

52, 150. 00 

109, 371. 00 

261,045.00 

443, 329. 10 

319, 151. 70 

2,400,570.00 

3,015,115.00 

1,735,05L00 

187,880.00 

1,510.00 

3,735.50 

2,497.50 

391,110.00 

767,571.20 

893,134.90 

257,711.70 

658,409,40 

1,573,838.90 

721,648.70 

835,338.90 

1,133,461.70 

2,304,671.60 

1.605,365.50 

759, 219. 30 

205,099.60 

225, 088. 00 



Half dimes. 



$1,350.00 

63,700.00 

63,400.00 

72, 450. 00 

82,250.00 

82, 050. 00 

63,025.00 

785,251.00 

365, 000. 00 

U7, 500. 00 

299, 000. 00 

433, 000. 00 

258,000.00 

45,000.00 

92,950.00 

164,050.00 

74, 627. 50 

5,923.00 

4,523.50 

6,675.00 

6,536.25 

6,43L25 

18,295.00 

21,930.00 

26,830.00 

82,493.00 

180, 247. 50 

51,830.00 



Three 
cents. 



$185,022.00 

659, 905. 00 

342,000.00 

20, 130. 00 

4, 170. 00 

43, 740. 00 

31,260.00 

48, 120. 00 

10. 950. 00 

8,610.00 

14,940.00 

10,906.50 

643.80 

14.10 

255.00 

681.76 

138.75 

123.00 

158.00 

120.00 

127.80 

58.60 

18.00 



271,000 j28. 835. 250. 30 4,880,210.40 



t 



1.282^<M:t.'» 



5753 F M OJ- 



^ Juc'udcs $10,005.75 u\ CoY\\TnV\tt,u co\u«. 

— 2 
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PRECIOUS MICTALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



XXXII.— Coina(;e of the Mints of thk United States 

BECAPITULATION-Contiauecl. 



Calendar year. 


MINOB CODfAGK. 


Five oenta. 


Three oenU. 1 Two oeata. 


2793-179S 






' 


1796 






17»7 




::::::::::;r'"'"" 'i 


1798 








1799 






- 


1800 








1801 








1802 






! 


1803 








1804 








1805 








1808 








1807 
















1809 
















1811 














1 


1813 






1 






i ! 


1815 














• 


1817 
















1819 
















1821 














1823 










1 


1825 
















1827 
















1829 
















1831 
















1833 
















1836 
















1837 
















« 

1839 
















1841 
















1843 
















1845 








J846 
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FROM THBIR ORGANIZATION, BY CALENDAR YEARS — Continaed. 

RECAPITULATION— Continued. 



MINOR COINAOB. 



Centa. 



$10, 060. 33 

9, 747. 00 

8, 075. 10 

9,797.00 

9,045.85 

28, 221. 75 

13,028.37 

34, 351. 00 

24, 713. 53 

7,568.38 

9.411.16 

3,480.00 

7, 272. 21 

11,090.00 

2,228.67 

14,585.00 

2,180.25 

10,755.00 

4.180.00 

3,578.30 



Half cents. 



28,209.82 
89,484.00 
31,670.00 
26, 710. 00 
44,075.50 
3.990.00 
20.723.30 



12, 620. 00 
14, 61 LOO 
15, 174. 25 
23, 677. 32 
22,600.24 
14.145.00 
17,115.00 
83,602.00 
23,620.00 
27.300.00 
18, 551. 00 
38,784.00 
21,110.00 
55,683.00 
63,702.00 
81,286.61 
24,627.00 
15, 973. 67 
28,833.90 
24,283.20 
23,987.52 
38.948.04 
41,208,00 



$712.67 
577.40 
535.24 



00.83 
1,057.65 

7L83 
489.50 
6,276.56 
4,072.32 
1, 780. 00 
2,380.00 
2.000.00 
5,772.86 
1,075.00 
315. 70 



TOTAL COINAOS. 



316.00 
1,170.00 



3,030.00 
2.436.00 



ILOO 



770.00 

600.00 

705.00 

1,900.00 



Gold. 



$71,486.00 
77,960.00 
128.190.00 
205,610.00 
213,285.00 
317,760.00 
422,570.00 
423, 310. 00 
258,377.50 
258, 642. 50 
170, 367. 50 
324, 505. 00 
437,495.00 
284,665.00 
169, 375. 00 
601, 435. 00 
407.905.00 
290,435.00 
477,140.00 
77,270.00 
3. 175. 00 



Silver. 



242,940.00 

268,616.00 

1,319,030.00 

180,325.00 

88,080.00 

72,426.00 

93, 200. 00 

256, 385. 00 

92,245.00 

131,565.00 

140.145.00 

295, 717. 50 

643,105.00 

714. 270. 00 

798, 435. 00 

978, 550. 00 

3,954,270.00 

2, 186, 176. 00 

4.136,700.00 

1.148.305.00 

1.809,765.00 

1,376,847.60 

1, 675, 482. 60 

1,091,857.50 

1,829,407.50 

8.106.797.60 

5,427,670.00 

3,766,447.50 

4,034,177.50 



$870,683.80 

77,118.60 

14,550.45 

330,29L00 

423, 515. 00 

224,296.00 

74,766.00 

68, 343. 00 

87.118.00 

100,340.50 

149, 386. 50 

471,319.00 

597, 448. 75 

684,300.00 

707,376.00 

638, 773. 50 

608,340.00 

814,029.50 

620,95L50 

561,687.60 

17, 308. 00 

28,576.76 

607,783.50 

1,070,454.60 

1,140,000.00 

501, 680. 70 

826,762.46 

805,806.60 

896,550.00 

1,752,477.00 

1,664, 583. 00 

2,002,090.00 

2,860.200.00 

1,676.600.00 

1,904,578.00 

2,496,400.00 

3, 175, 600. 00 

2, 579, 000. 00 

2.769,000.00 

3,415,002.00 

3,443,003.00 

3.606,100.00 

2,096,010.00 

2,333,243.40 

2, 209, 778. 20 

1,726,703.00 

1,182,750.00 

2,382,760.00 

3,834,760.00 

2,235,660.00 

1,873,200.00 

2, 6GB, 580,^ 



Minor. 



$11,373.00 

10,324.40 

9 510. 34 

9, 797. 00 

9,106.68 

20,270.40 

13,628.37 

84.422.83 

26, 203. 03 

12,844.04 

13.483.48 

5, 260. 00 

0,662.21 

13,000 00 

8,00L53 

15,660.00 

2,405.95 

10,755.00 

4. 180. 00 

3,578.30 



28, 200. 82 
39,484.00 
31,670.00 
26,710.00 
44,075.60 
3,890.00 
20,723.39 



TOTAL VALUK. 



\ 



12,620.00 

14,926.00 

16, 344. 25 

23,677.32 

25,636.24 

16,580.00 

17,115.00 

33, 603. 60 

23,620.00 

26.160.00 

19. 151. 00 

39.489.00 

23,100.00 

56,583.00 

63,702.00 

31,266.61 

24,627.00 

15,973.67 

23,833.90 

24,283.20 

28,087.52 I 

88,048.04 



$453,54L80 

165,402.00 

152,250.70 

545,606.00 

645,006.66 

571,335.40 

510,066.37 

616,075.63 

370. 698. 63 

371,627.04 

333.230.46 

601. 064. 00 

1.044.506.96 

082,055.00 

864,752.63 

1,165, 666. 50 

1, 106. 740. 06 

1.115.219.50 

1.102,271.50 

642, 635. 60 

20,463.00 

56,766.67 

047, 267. 60 

1,846.064.60 

1,426,325.00 

1,664.786.20 

1.018.077.45 

015,500.80 

067,076.00 

1,856.207.00 

1.735,804.00 

2,110,679.25 

3,024,842.82 

1.741,86L24 

2,306.676.50 

8,155,620.00 

8,023,473.60 

8,401,055.00 

3,765.710.00 

7.386,423.00 

5,068,667.00 

7,704,000.00 

3,200.606.00 

4,206.710.40 

3,617.012.31 

3,426,612.60 

2, 240, 561. 17 

4,165,001.40 

11.967,630.70 

7.667,207.52 

5.66a^«l&.^^ 
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PRECIOUS METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



XXXII«— Coinage of ths Mints of thx Unitbd Statis 

RBCAPITTJLATIOK-Confeinaed . 



Calendar year. 



1M7.. 

1848.. 

1840. 

1850. 

1861. 

1852. 

18S3. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

1891. 

1802. 

1803. 

1894. 

1895. 



MINOB OOIRAGH. 



Five centa. 



Three cento. 



Two cents. 



1737,125.00 

1,646,475.00 

1,440,850.00 

819,750.00 

240,800.00 

28,050.00 

801,800.00 

227,500.00 

176,000.00 

104,850.00 

126,600.00 



$341,460.00 

144,030.00 

117, 46a 00 

07,600.00 

48,120.00 

40,050.00 

18,120.00 

26,800.00 

86,190.00 

28,700.00 

6,840.00 

4«800.00 



272,800.00 
63,540.0»! 
68.77S.00 
66,075.00 
30,030.00 
17,22S.OO 
14,425.00 
1,300100 



Total 



117.50 

1,466.00 

097.75 

8.618.75 

678,830.00 

1,148,471.06 

663,607.10 

73,824.50 

166.614.60 

763,182.60 

636,024.15 

794,068.05 

812,063.60 

841,717.50 

684,082.10 

668,500.76 

270, 656. 60 

408,094.20 



70.50 

1,238.00 

748.66 

82,417.26 

780.00 

31&27 

160.28 

148.70 

128.70 

28&88 

1,282.40 

846.83 



14,062,724,70 



ML 840. 48 



O12.Q2a0Q 
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FROM THBIB ORGANIZATION^ BT CALENDAR YSARS — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION->Continned. 



MINOB conrAGB. 



Cents. 



$61,886. 

64,157. 

41,785. 

44,268. 

96,897. 

50,630. 

66,411. 

42,361. 

15,748. 

26,904. 
177,834. 
246,000. 
864,000. 
205,660. 
101,000. 
280,750. 
498,400. 
529,737. 
854,202. 

9e,26S. 

98,210. 
102,666. 

64,200. 

62,750. 

89,295. 

40,420. 
116,765. 
141,875. 
186,280. 

79,440. 
8,525. 

57,998. 
162,312. 
388,649. 
892, 115. 
885, 811. 
455,981. 
232,617. 
117. 653. 
170,542. 
452,264. 
374,944. 
488,693. 
571. 828. 
470.723. 
376,498. 
466.421. 
167. 521. 
383,436. 



69 
99 
00 
44 

07 
94 
31 
56 
29 
63 
56 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
14 
86 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

so 

00 
56 
75 
00 
09 
42 
84 
90 
83 
14 
61 
54 
50 
32 
96 
32 
36 



Half cents. 



$199. 32 
199.06 
738.36 



648.47 
276.79 
282.50 
202.15 
175.90 



TOTAL OOINAOB. 



11,417,942.06 



39,926.11 



Gold. 



SUver. 



$20,202,325.00 
3,775,512,50 
9,007,76r.50 
81, 081, 738. 50 
62,614,492.50 
56,846,187.50 
39, 377, 909. 00 
25,915,962.50 
29,387,968.00 
36. 857, 768. 50 
32, 214, 040. 00 
22, 938, 413. 50 
14,780,570.00 
23, 473, 654. 00 
83,395,530.00 
20,875,097.50 
22,445,482.00 
20,081,415.00 
28,295,107.50 
31,435,945.00 
23, 828, 625. 00 
19,371,887.50 
17,582,987.50 
28,198,787.50 
21,032,685.00 
21,812,645.00 
57,022,747.50 
35,254,630.00 
32, 951, 940. 00 
46, 579, 452. 50 
43,999,864.00 
49,786,052.00 
39,080,080.00 
62,808,279.00 
96,850,890.00 
65,887,685.00 
29,241,990.00 
23,991,756.50 
27,778,012.60 
28,945,542.00 
28,972.383.00 
81,880,808.00 
81,413,931.00 
20,467,182.50 
29,222,006w00 
84,787,222.50 
56,997,020.00 
79,546.160.00 
50,616,357.50 



1,792, 168, 68a 50 



$2,374,450.00 

2,040,050.00 

2,114,950.00 

1,866.100.00 

774,397.00 

990, 410. 00 

9,077.671.00 

8, 619, 270! 00 

3,501,245.00 

5,142,240.00 

5,478,760.00 

8,495,370.00 

3,284,450.00 

2,259,390.00 

3,783,740.00 

1, 252, 516. 50 

809,267.80 

609, 917. 10 

691,005.00 

982,400.25 

908,876.25 

1,074,343.00 

1,266,143.00 

1,878,255.50 

3,104,088.30 

2,604,488.50 

4,024,747.60 

6.851,776.70 

15,347,893.00 

24,503,307.50 

28,898,045.50 

28,518,850.00 

27,569,776.00 

27,411,603.75 

27, 040, 163. 75 

27,973,182.00 

29,246,968.45 

28,534,866.15 

28,962,176.20 

32,086,709.90 

85,191,081.40 

83,025,606.45 

35,496,683.15 

89, 202, 008. 20 

27,518,856.60 

12,641,078.00 

8, 802, 797. 30 

9. 200, 350. 85 

5. 698, 010. 23 



687,607,629.40 



Minor. 



$61, 836. 69 
64, 157. 99 
41, 984. 32 
44, 467. 50 
99,635.43 
50,630.04 

67. 059. 78 
42, 638. 35 

10. 030. 79 
27, 106. 78 

178, 010. 46 

246,000.00 

864,000.00 

205,660.00 

101, 000. 00 

280,750.00 

498,400.00 

926,687.14 

968,552.86 

1, 042, 060. 00 

1,819,910.00 

1,607,150.00 

963, 000. 00 

350,325.00 

99,890.00 

369,380.00 

879,455.00 

342, 475. 00 

246,970.00 

210, 800. 00 

8,525.00 

58,186.50 

165, 003. 00 

391, 305. 95 

428, 151. 75 

960,400.00 

1, 604, 770. 41 

796, 483. 78 

191, 622. 04 

343, 186. 10 

1, 215, 686. 26 

912, 200. 78 

1,283,408.49 

1.384,792.14 

1, 312, 441. 00 

961,480.42 

l,134,0eL7O 

438, 177. 92 

882.430.56 



TOTAL VALUB. 



27,363,962.35 



$22,638,611.69 
5,879,720.49 
11,164,695.82 
33,892,806.00 
63,488,524.93 
57,896,228.44 
48, 522. 539. 78 
84,577,870.85 
32,905.243.79 

42,027 115.28 
37,870,810.46 

31,679,783.50 
18,420,020.00 

25, 938, 704. 00 
87,280,270.00 
22, 409, 264. 00 
23,753.149.80 
21,618,019.24 
29,954,666.36 
33, 461, 314. 25 
28,557,411.25 
22,142,880.50 
19,812,130.50 
24,927,868.00 
24)236,613.30 
24, 686, 513. 50 
61,426,950.10 
42,448,881.70 
48, 546, 803. 00 
71, 293, 56a 00 
72,401,484.60 
78.363,088.50 
66, 814, 859. OO 
90,111,368.70 
125,219,205.60 
94,821,217.00 
60,003,728.86 
53,323,106.48 
56,926,810.74 
61,375,438.00 
60,379,150.66 
65,318,615.23 
58,194,022.64 
61,054,882.84 
58.063,302.60 
48,389,780.92 
66,934,749.00 
89,184,688.77 
66,196,798.31 



2.507.140,272.25 
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